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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION AND CONTROL 


TUESDAY, MARCH 17, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EpucATION OF THE 
ComMITrer ON Epucation ANpD Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in the Ways and 
Means Committee hearing room, House Office Building, Hon. Carl 
Elliott (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Green, Daniels, Giaimo, Wain- 
wright, and Lafore. 

Also present: Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk, and Charles 
Backstrom, research assistant to subcommittee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will be in order, please. 

The Subcommittee on Special Education this week is continuing its 
study of juvenile crime and delinquency. In the last Congress, this 
subcommittee compiled more than 400 pages of testimony on the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. 

We heard at that time from many outstanding experts in the field 
of youth work. We also heard from most of the national organiza- 
tions concerned with this matter. Juvenile crime continues to be a 
serious national problem. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the other day released preliminary statistics on crime for 1958. These 
figures showed that crimes by juveniles rose another 7 or 8 percent in 
the last year, just as had been the case in the previous years. 

We know that many States and cities and rural counties are putting 
out a great effort to control juvenile crime, but the disease seems to be 
growing faster than the cures that are being used. It is my belief 
that we have arrived at the point where we, at the Federal level, can 
and must take some action to help our States and local communities 
in their efforts. 

I hope that we can report out a bill on juvenile delinquency in the 
near future, before the fall committee ad the House become tied up 
in all sorts of controversial legislation. I am confident that we can 
come up with a sound bill that will represent a practical first step in 
controlling juvenile delinquency. 

Many interested individuals and organizations have contacted our 
committee, indicating that they stand ready to support a at 
this time. We appreciate your interest and support. will ap- 
preciate the assistance you can give us in deciding just what it is pos- 
sible to do about juvenile crime at this time. 

In view of the legislative situation I have described, I am going to 
suggest. to the witnesses that we try to build on the knowledge and 
information we have already assembled in prior testimony. I am 
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going to suggest that each of you confine your testimony as much as 
possible to the specific bills before the committee. 

I think in this way you can be most helpful to us and to the cause 
of combating delinquency; certainly to the cause of getting legisla- 
tion. The bills before the commitee are as follows: 

H.R. 319, by Mr. Addonizio; H.R. 772, by Mrs. Green; H.R. 1084, 
by Mr. Zelenko; H.R. 3464, by myself: H.R. 4649, by Mr. Roosevelt; 
and H.R. 5345, by Mrs. May. (H.R. 1084, and H.R. 4649 are identical 
with H.R. 319 and therefore not printed herein.) 

(The bills referred to are as follows:) 


(H.R. 319, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for assistance to and cooperation with States in strengthening and 
improving State and local programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Delinquent 
Children’s Act of 1959.” 

FINDINGS AND POLICIES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) juvenile delinquency, since it is a social disability that impedes the 
development of children into responsible citizens, thereby diminishes the 
strength and vitality of the Nation; 

(2) juvenile delinquency is a steadily mounting problem of nationwide 
proportions in both our urban and rural communities, the problem over- 
reaches local and even State boundaries in some of its aspects; State and 
local resources, especially in regard to the availability of specialized facilities 
and professional personnel trained to handle the problems of delinquency, 
are, in most cases, inadequate; and 

(3) although major factors in juvenile delinquency are basically related 
to conditions in the home, the neighborhood, the community, and the State, 
requiring concerted and coordinated action on those fronts, the Federal 
Government can and should provide such leadership as is possible in stimu- 
lating home, neighborhood, community, and State efforts, and should under- 
take such measures as the neighborhoods, communities, local institutions, and 
States cannot initiate or support by themselves. ° 

(b) It shall, therefore, be the national policy to provide such Federal leader- 
ship and such funds as may be required: to stimulate and promote the training 
of specialized personnel, and to supplement State and local resources for this 
and other purposes, and to encourage coordination and planning among public 
and voluntary nonprofit agencies whose programs relate to the diminution, con- 
trol, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, especially those agencies concerned 
with the welfare, health (including mental health), spiritual development, edu- 
cation, and recreation of children and youth, and to ass‘st the States in strength- 
ening, improving, and encouraging State and community programs to diminish, 
control, and treat juvenile delinquency, both as specialized programs and as 
part of general State, community, and neighborhood programs related to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 


TITLE I—ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Sec. 101. In order to provide the Secretary with advice concerning programs 
for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, and to help 
earry out the purposes of this Act, there is hereby established in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile 
Delinquency (hereinafter referred to as the “Council’). The Council shall 
consist of the Secretary or his designee, representing the Secretary, and twenty- 
one members appointed by the Secretary without regard to civil-service laws. 
The twenty-one members so appointed, none of whom shall be officers or full- 
time employees of the Federal Government, shall be eminent in fields related 
to juvenile delinquency such as education, law, child psychology, criminology, 
penology, sociology, psychiatry, social work, juvenile court work, probation and 
parole services, spiritual guidance, recreation work, police work, and com- 
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munity organization work, and representatives of the public well known for 
leadership in programs concerned with juvenile delinquency. In making such 
appointments, the Secretary shall give due consideration to recommendations 
for such appointments submitted to him by private voluntary organizations and 
professional associations interested in and associated with the above fields, in- 
eluding, but not limited to, such organizations as the National Association of 
Social Workers, the American Public Welfare Association, the American Public 
Health Association, the Industrial Areas Foundation, the National Association 
of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies, the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, the Family Service Association of America, the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, the International Association of Chiefs of Police, the National 
Probation and Parole Association, the American Bar Association, the National 
Education Association, the American Association of School Administrators, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the American Medical 
Association. 

Sec. 102. The terms of each of the twenty-one appointed members of the 
Council shall be for four years, except that the first Council shall be appointed 
as follows: Seven members shall be appointed for sixteen months, seven mem- 
bers shall be appointed for thirty-two months, and seven members shall be 
appointed for four years. Any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor is appointed 
shall be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

Sec. 108. The Council shall, among other duties and functions, submit an 
annual report to the Secretary. The Council shall make such additional reports, 
from time to time, to the Secretary, as the Council shall deem necessary and 
appropriate, which reports, in the discretion of the Council, shall be of public 
record. Such reports shall deal with the status of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, the progress being made with the problem, and shall contain such 
recommendations as the Council may deem appropriate with regard to any 
matter covered under this Act: Provided, That the Council’s annual reports shall 
be submitted by the Secretary to the Congress, and the Secretary, in transmitting 
such reports, shall append such comments, especially with respect to recom- 
mendations contained therein, as he may deem appropriate: Provided further, 
That such of the Council’s reports to the Secretary which the Council decides 
shall be of public record shall be made public by the Secretary, together with 
such comment by the Secretary as he may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 104. The Council is authorized to comment upon applications for special 
projects submitted to the Secretary under title IV of this Act and to recommend 
to the Secretary for grants under such title any such projects or any projects 
proposed by the Council which show promise of making valuable contributions 
to the diminution, control, or treatment of juvenile delinquency. The Secretary 
is authorized to utilize the services of any member or members of the Council 
in connection with matters relating to this Act, for such periods, in addition 
to conference periods, as he may determine. 

Sec. 105. Decisions by the Council in regard to reports or in regard to any 
other matters within its jurisdiction shall be by majority vote of all the members 
of the Council, except that the Secretary or his designee may not vote except 
in the case of a tie. 

Sec. 106. Appointed members of the Council, while attending meetings of the 
Council or while otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding $50 per diem, and shall also be entitled to receive expenses while so 
serving away from their places of residence. 

Sec. 107. The Council shall elect a chairman and a secretary who shall serve 
without additional compensation and the Council shall be provided by the 
Secretary with such technical, consultative, clerical, and other assistance as 
the Council shall require, subject to the approval of the Secretary. 


TITLE II—GRANTS TO STATES TO STRENGTHEN AND IMPROVE 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 201. For the purpose of assisting the States to strengthen and improve 
State and local programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, the sum of $5,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, the sum of $7,500,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, the sum 
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of $10,000,000; and for each of the following four fiscal years such sums as 
the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 202. The sums appropriated under section 201 shall be available for 
making grants to States to assist them to establish, strengthen, and improve, 
under approved State plans, programs for the diminution, control, and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency by— 

(A) determining the most urgent needs of the State and localities for 
the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency ; 

(B) developing a plan of priorities for meeting such needs in a co- 
ordinated and balanced manner ; 

(C) coordinating, on a continuing basis, the execution of such plans; 

(D) providing either directly or through entering into contracts with pri- 
vate voluntary organizations demonstrations of improved services for the 
location, treatment, and aftercare of delinquent youth; and 

(E) conducting either directly or through entering into contracts with 
private voluntary organizations research and investigations for assessing 
the causes and extent of juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness of exist- 
ing programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency, and for developing improved methods for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Sec. 203. The Secretary shall approve any State plan for carrying out the 
purposes set forth in section 202 if he finds that such plan— 

(A) designates a State agency which shall, either directly or through ar- 
rangements with other State or local agencies, carry out such purposes; 

(B) shows that in developing such plan there has been consultation with 
and among representatives of State agencies concerned with juvenile de 
linquency, including to the extent feasible the State welfare, education, 
health, and labor departments, mental health and vocational rehabilitation 
authorities, the employment service, State and local agencies responsible 
for services to, or care of, delinquent youth, and private voluntary organiza- 
tions engaged in or responsible for such services and persons representative 
of juvenile courts and probation and police services: and provides for the 
participation of such agencies, representatives, organizations, and persons 
in carrying out the purposes of section 202 and for coordination of public 
and voluntary services within the State dealing with juvenile delinquency in 
furtherance of the national policy is set forth in section 2 of this Act; 

(C) provides for financial participation by the State; 

(D) provides for the establishment of a State advisory council to advise 
the designated State agency on the administration of the program under 
this Act; such council to be representative of private voluntary organiza- 
tions, professional associations and civic groups interested in the problems 
of children and youth, especially juvenile delinquency ; 

(E) provides for a determination of the most urgent needs of the State 
for strengthening and improving its programs for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delingunecy, for developing plans for strengthen- 
ing and improving such programs, and for planning and initiating a pro- 
gram of training of specialized personnel for such programs ; 

(F) provides that the State agency designated to carry out such plan 
shall make such reports, in such form, and containing such information as 
the Secretary may from time to time reasonably require, and shall comply 
with such provisions as he may from time to time find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such reports; 

(G) provides for such methods of administration (including methods re- 
lating to the establishment and maintenance of personnel standards on a 
merit basis except that (A) the Secretary may, if he determines that this 
requirement is not feasible or would unduly delay the maximum effective 
ness of a State plan, exempt portions of a State plan from this requirement 
and (B) the Secretary shall exercise no authority with respect to the selec- 
tion, tenure of office and compensation of any individual employed in ac- 
eordance with such methods) as are necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the plan; and 

(H) makes a substantial contribution toward the fulfillment of the pur- 
poses set forth in section 2 of this Act. 

Sec. 204. (a) From the sums made available in any fiscal year for grants to 
States under section 202, each State shall be entitled to an allotment of an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such sums as the child population of such 
State bears to the child population of all States. The allotment to any State 
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under the preceding sentence for a fiscal year which is less than $50,000 shall 
be increased to that amount, the total of the increases thereby required being 
derived by proportionately reducing the allotments to each of the remaining 
States under the preceding sentence but with such adjustments as may be neces- 
sary to prevent the allotment of any such remaining States from being thereby 
reduced to less than $50,000. 

(b) From each State’s allotment under this section for any fiscal year the 
Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal to its Federal share (as de- 
fined in section 507(B)) of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth in 
section 202 in accordance with its State plan approved under section 203: Pro- 
vided, That, from each State’s allotment for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1958, and June 30, 1959, the Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal 
to 100 per centum of so much of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth 
in section 202 as does not exceed $30,000 for the two years combined, and an 
amount equal to the Federal share (as defined in section 507(B)) of the cost 
of carrying out the purposes set forth in section 202 as exceeds $30,000. 

(c) At such time or times of each fiscal year as the Secretary determines, 
after receiving advice from the States with respect thereto, that the amounts (if 
any) to be paid to any State from its initial allotment for such year will total 
less than such allotment, the Secretary shall reallot the portion of such initial 
allotment which he determines will not be so paid to such State. Such portion 
shall be available to other States which the Secretary determines have need in 
carrying out their State plans for amounts in excess of their initial allotment; 
such reallotment to be made on the basis of such State plans after taking into 
consideration the child population of each such State as compared with such 
population of all such States. Any amount so reallotted to a State shall be 
deemed part of its allotment under section 204(b). 


TITLE III—GRANTS FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Sec. 301. For the purpose of training personnel employed, or preparing for em- 
ployment, in programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, the sum of $5,000,000 and for each of the fullowing seven 
liscal years such sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 302. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to approved nonprofit institutions of higher learning for paying 
the cost of training personnel employed, or preparing for employment, in pro- 
grams for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, or for 
the development of courses for such training, including the establishment and 
maintenance of such fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends and al- 
lowances (including travel and subsistence expenses) as the Secretary may 
determine to be necessary. 

Sec. 303. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined by 
the Secretary and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE IV—GRANTS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Sec. 401. For the purpose of demonstrating or developing improved techniques 
and practices for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, the sum of $1,000,000, and for each of the following six fiscal years such 
sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 402. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to public and private nonprofit institutions of higher learning or 
research for paying the costs of special projects carried out directly or through 
contracts with private voluntary organizations which, in the judgment of the 
Secretary, hold promise of making a substantial contribution to the strengthen- 
ing or improvement of programs for the diminution, control, or treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. States may expend such sums as are made available 
under this title either directly or through the political subdivisions of the State. 
Any grant of funds under this title which will be used for direct services to de- 
linquent children must have prior approval of the State agency supervising the 
administration of the State plan pursuant to title IT of this Act. 

SEc. 403. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined 
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by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. In carrying out his duties under this Act, the Secretary shall— 

(A) make such studies, investigations, demonstrations, and reports as 
will promote the strengthening of programs for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency : 

(B) cooperate with and render technical assistance to States in matters 
relating to such programs; 

(C) disseminate information as to the studies, investigations, demon- 
strations, and reports referred to in paragraph (A) hereof and as to other 
matters relating to such programs ; and 

(D) until June 30, 1959, provide short-term courses of training and in- 
struction in technical matters relating to the diminution, control, and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency, including the establishment and maintenance 
of such fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends and allowances 
(including travel and subsistence expenses), as he may deem necessary, ex- 
cept that no such training or instruction (or fellowship or scholarship) 
shall be provided any individual for any one course of study for a period 
in excess of one year. 

Sec. 502. The Secretary is authorized to make regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of this Act. 

Sec. 508. The Secretary shall include in his annual report a full report of the 
administration of this Act. 

Sec. 504. There are hereby authorized to be included for each fiscal year in 
the appropriation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such 
sums as are necessary to administer this Act. 

Sec. 505. The method of computing and paying amounts pursuant to section 
204 shall be as follows: 

(A) The Secretary shall, prior to the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the amount to be paid to each State 
under the provisions of such section for such period, such estimate to be based 
on such records of the State body and information furnished by it, and such 
other investigation, as the Secretary may find necessary. 

(B) The Secretary shall pay to the State, from the allotment available there- 
for, the amount so estimated by him for any period, reduced or increased, as 
the case may be, by any sum (not previously adjusted under this paragraph) 
by which he finds that his estimate of the amount to be paid to the State for 
any prior period under such section was greater or less than the amount which 
should have been paid to the State for such prior period under such section. 
Such payments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Treasury 
Department, in such installments as the Secretary may determine. 

Sec, 506. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearings to the State body supervising the administration of the State 
plan pursuant to title II finds (1) that the State plan or a specified portion of 
the State plan submitted and approved under section 203 has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with a provision required by section 203 to be in- 
cluded in the plan, or (2) that in the administration of the plan or a specified 
portion of the plan there is a failure to comply substantially with such a pro- 
vision, the Secretary shall notify the State body that no further payments will 
be made to the State under section 204 (b) (or, in his discretion, that further 
payments will not be made to the State for portions of the State plan affected by 
such failure) unil he is satisfied that there will no longer be such failure. Un- 
til he is so satisfied, the Secretary shall make no further payments to such 
State under section 204 (b) (or shall limit payments to portions of the State 
plan in which there is no such failure). 

(b) If any State is dissatified with the Secretary’s action under subsection 
(a), such State may appeal to the United States Court of Appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located. The summons and notice of appeal may be 
served at any place in the United States. The findings of fact by the Secretary, 
unless substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive ; 
but the court, for good cause shown, may remand the case to the Secretary to 
take further evidence, and the Secretary may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify his previous action. Such new or modified 
findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the 
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weight of the evidence. The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of 
the Secretary or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon cer- 
tiorari or certification as provided in title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 

Sec. 507. For the purposes of this Act— 

(A) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, the 
Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

(B) (1) The “Federal share’ for any State shall be 100 per centum less that 
percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita 
income of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United 
States (excluding Alaska), except that (A) the Federal share shall in no case 
be more than 6624 per centum or less than 3314 per centum, and (B) the Federal 
share for Hawaii and Alaska shall be 50 per centum, and for Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands shall be 6624 per centum. 

(2) The “Federal shares” shall be promulgated by the Secreary between 
July 1 and September 30 of each odd-numbered year, on the basis of the average 
of the per capita incomes of the States and of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska) for the three most recent consecutive years for which satis- 
factory data are available from the Department of Commerce. Such promulga- 
tion shall be conclusive for each of the two fiscal years in the period beginning 
July 1 next succeeding such promulgation. 

(C) The term “child population” means the population under the age of 
twenty-one years, and the “population” and “child population” of the several 
States shall be determined on the basis of the latest figures furnished by the 
Department of Commerce. 

(D) The term “programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency” shall include programs for the control and treatment of 
delinquent youth up to the age of twenty-one years. 

Sec. 508. Not later than January 1, 1963, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
President for transmission to the Congress a report of the experience had by 
Federal, State, and local agencies in the administration of this Act, together with 
his recommendations and the recommendations of the Council as to the expira- 
tion, continuance, or revision of the Act. 


[H.R. 772, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for assistance in strengthening and improving State and local pro- 
grams for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency 


Be is enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Delinquent 
Children’s Act of 1959”. 

FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) Juvenile delinquency, since it is a social disability that impedes the 
development of children into responsible citizens, thereby diminishes the 
strength and vitality of the Nation; 

(2) juvenile delinquency is a steadily mounting problem of nationwide 
proportions in both our urban and rural communities; the problem over- 
reaches local and even State boundaries in some of its aspects; State and 
local resources, especially in regard to the availability of specialized fa- 
cilities, and professional personnel trained to handle the problems of 
juvenile delinquency, are, in most cases, inadequate ; and 

(3) although major factors in juvenile delinquency are basically related 
to conditions in the home, the neighborhood, the community and the State, 
requiring concerted and coordinated action on those fronts, the Federal 
Government can and should provide such leadership as is possible in 
stimulating home, neighborhood, community, and State efforts. 

(b) It shall, therefore, be the national policy to provide such Federal leader- 
ship and such funds as may be required to— 

(1) stimulate and promote the training of specialized personnel, and to 
supplement State and local resources for this purpose ; 

(2) encourage and assist in the undertaking of special projects to demon- 
strate or develop improved techniques and practices for the prevention, con- 
trol and treatment of juvenile delinquency ; and 

(3) bring about greater coordination of and long range planning for 
Federal programs dealing with the problems of juvenile delinquency. 
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TITLE I—ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Sec. 101. In order to provide the Secretary with advice concerning programs 
for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, and to help 
tarry out the purposes of this Act, there is hereby established in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile 
Delinquency (hereinafter referred to as the “Council’). The Council shall 
consist of the Secretary or his designee, representing the Secretary, and twenty- 
one members appointed by the Secretary without regard to civil-service laws. 
The twenty-one members so appointed, none of whom shall be officers or full-time 
employees of the Federal Government, shall be eminent in fields related to 
juvenile delinquency such as education, law, child psychology, criminology, 
penology, sociology, psychiatry, social work, juvenile court work, probation and 
parole services, spiritual guidance, recreation work, police work, and community 
organization work, and representatives of the public well known for leadership 
in programs concerned with juvenile delinquency. In making such appointments, 
the Secretary shall give due consideration to recommendations for such appoint- 
ments submitted to him by private voluntary organizations and professional 
associations interested in and associated with the above fields. 

Sec. 102. The terms of each of the twenty-one appointed members of the 
Council shall be for four years, except that the first Council shall be appointed 
as follows: Seven Members shall be appointed for sixteen months, seven mem- 
bers shall be appointed for thirty-two months, and seven members shall be 
appointed for four years. Any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor is appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

Sec. 103. The Council shall, among other duties and functions, submit an 
annual report to the Secretary. The Council shall make such additional re- 
ports, from time to time, to the Secretary, as the Council shall deem necessary 
and appropriate, which reports, in the discretion of the Council, shall be of 
public record. Such reports shall deal with the status of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency, the progress being made with the problem, and shall con- 
tain such recommendations as the Council may deem appropriate with regard 
to any matter covered under this Act: Provided, That the Council’s annual 
reports shall be submitted by the Secretary to the Congress, and the Secretary 
in transmitting such reports, shall append such comments, especially with re- 
spect to recommendations contained therein, as he may deem appropriate: Pro- 
vided further, That such of the Council’s reports to the Secretary which the 
Council decides shall be of public record shall be made public by the Secretary, 
together with such comment by the Secretary as he may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 105. Decisions by the Council in regard to reports or in regard to any 
other matters within its jurisdiction shall be by majority vote of all the mem- 
bers of the Council, except that the Secretary or his designee may not vote 
except in the case of a tie. 

Sec. 106. Appointed members of the Council, while attending meetings of the 
Council or while otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding $50 per diem, and shall also be entitled to receive expenses while so 
serving away from their places of residence. 

Sec. 107. The Council shall elect a chairman and a secretary who shall serve 
without additional compensation and the Council shall be provided by the 
Secretary with such technical, consultative, clerical, and other assistance as the 
Council shall require, subject to the approval of the Secretary. 


TITLE II—GRANTS FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Sec. 201. For the purpose of training personnel employed, or preparing for 
employment, in programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, the sum of $5,000,000 and for each of the following seven 
fiscal years such sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 202. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to approved nonprofit institutions of higher learning for paying 
the cost of training personnel employed, or preparing for employment, in pro- 
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grams for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, or 
for the development of courses for such training, including the establishment 
and maintenance of such fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends and 
allowances (including travel and subsistence expenses) as the Secretary may 
determine to be necessary. 

Sec. 203. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary 
finds necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE ITI—GRANTS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Sec. 301. For the purpose of demonstrating or developing improved tech- 
niques and practices for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, the sum of $1,000,000, and for each of the following six 
fiscal years Such sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 302. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to public and private nonprofit institutions of higher learning or 
research for paying the costs of special projects carried out directly or through 
contracts with private voluntary organizations which, in the judgment of the 
Secretary, hold promise of making a substantial contribution to the strengthen- 
ing or improvement of programs for the diminution, control, or treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. States may expend such sums as are made available 
under this title either directly or through the political subdivisions of the 
State. 

Sec. 303. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined 
by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 401. In carrying out his duties under this Act, the Secretary shall— 

(A) make such studies, investigations, demonstrations, and reports as will 
promote the strengthening of programs for the diminution, control, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency ; 

(B) cooperate with and render technical assistance to States in matters 
relating to such programs; 

(C) disseminate information as to the studies, investigations, demonstra- 
tions, and reports referred to in paragraph (A) hereof and as to other 
matters relating to such programs; and 

(D) until June 30, 1960, provide short-term courses of training and in- 
struction in technical matters relating to the diminution, control, and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency, including the establishment and maintenance 
of such fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends and allowances 
(including travel and subsistence expenses) as he May deem necessary, 
except that no such training or instruction (or fellowship or scholarship) 
shall be provided any individual for any one course of study for a period 
in excess of one year. 

Sec. 402. The Secretary is authorized to make regulations governing the 
administration of this Act. 

Sec. 408. The Secretary shall include in his annual report a full report of the 
administration of this Act. 

Sec. 404. There are hereby authorized to be included for each fiscal year in the 
appropriation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums 
as are necessary to administer this Act. 

Sec. 405. For the purposes of this Act— 

(A) The term “State” includes Hawaii, the District of Columbia, the Virgin 
Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

(B) The term “programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency” shall include programs for the control and treatment of youthful 
offenders up to the age of twenty-one years. 
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[H.R. 1084, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for assistance to and cooperation with States in strengthening and 
improving State and local programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 

“Delinquent Children’s Act of 1959”. 


FINDINGS AND POLICIES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) juvenile delinquency, since it is a social disability that impedes the 
development of children into responsible citizens, thereby diminishes the 
strength and vitality of the Nation; 

(2) juvenile delinquency is a steadily mounting problem of nationwide 
proportions in both our urban and rural communities, the problem over- 
reaches local and even State boundaries in some of its aspects; State and 
local resources, especially in regard to the availability of specialized facili- 
ties and professional personnel trained to handle the problems of delin- 
quency, are, in most cases, inadequate ; and 

(3) although major factors in juvenile delinquency are basically related 
to conditions in the home, the neighborhood, the community, and the State, 
requiring concerted and coordinated action on those fronts, the Federal 
Government can and should provide such leadership as is possible in 
stimulating home, neighborhood, community, and State efforts, and should 
undertake such measures as the neighborhoods, communities, local insti- 
tutions, and States cannot initiate or support by themselves. 

(b) It shall, therefore, be the national policy to provide such Federal leader- 
ship and such funds as may be required: to stimulate and promote the training 
of specialized personnel, and to supplement State and local resources for this 
and other purposes, and to encourage coordination and planning among public 
and voluntary nonprofit agencies whose programs relate to the diminution, con- 
trol, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, especially those agencies concerned 
with the welfare, health (including mental health), spiritual development, 
education, and recreation of children and youth, and to assist the States in 
strengthening, improving, and encouraging State and community programs to 
diminish, control, anc treat juvenile delinquency, both as specialized programs 
and as part of general State, community, and neighborhood programs related to 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 


TITLE I—ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Sec. 101. In order to provide the Secretary with advice concerning programs 
for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, and to help 
carry out the purposes of this Act, there is hereby established in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile 
Delinquency (hereinafter referred to as the “Council”). The Council shall con- 
sist of the Secretary or his designee, representing the Secretary, and twenty- 
one members appointed by the Secretary without regard to civil-service laws. 
The twenty-one members so appointed, none of whom shall be officers or full- 
time employees of the Federal Government, shall be eminent in fields related 
to juvenile delinquency such as education, law, child psychology, criminology, 
penology, sociology, psychiatry, social work, juvenile court work, probation and 
parole services, spiritual guidance, recreation work, police work, and community 
organization work, and representatives of the public well known for leader- 
ship in programs concerned with juvenile delinquency. In making such ap- 
pointments, the Secretary shall give due consideration to recommendations 
for such appointments submitted to him by private voluntary organizations and 
professional associations interested in and associated with the above fields, 
including, but not limited to, such organizations as the National Association of 
Social Workers, the American Public Welfare Association, the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, the Industrial Areas Foundation, the National Associ- 
ation of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies, the Child Welfare League 
of America, the Family Service Association of America, the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges, the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
the National Probation and Parole Association, the American Bar Association, 
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the National Education Association, the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

Sec. 102. The terms of each of the twenty-one appointed members of the 
Council shall be for four years, except that the first Council shall be appointed 
as follows: Seven members shall be appointed for sixteen months, seven mem- 
bers shall be appointed for thirty-two months, and seven members shall be 
appointed for four years. Any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor is appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

Sec. 103. The Council shall, among other duties and functions, submit an 
annual report to the Secretary. The Council shall make such additional reports, 
from time to time, to the Secretary, as the Council shall deem necessary and 
appropriate, which reports, in the discretion of the Council, shall be of public 
record. Such reports shall deal with the status of the problem of juvenile 
delinqueney, the progress being made with the problem, and shall contain such 
recommendations as the Council may deem appropriate with regard to any 
matter covered under this Act: Provided, That the Council’s annual reports 
shall be submitted by the Secretary to the Congress, and the Secretary, in 
transmitting such reports, shall append such comments, especially with respect 
to recommendations contained therein, as he may deem appropriate: Provided 
further, That such of the Council’s reports to the Secretary which the Council 
decides shall be of public record shall be made public by the Secretary, together 
with such comment by the Secretary as he may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 104. The Council is authorized to comment upon applications for special 
projects submitted to the Secretary under title IV of this Act and to recommend 
to the Secretary for grants under such title any such projects or any projects 
proposed by the Council which show promise of making valuable contributions 
to the diminution, control, or treatment of juvenile delinquency. The Secretary 
is authorized to utilize the services of any member or members of the Council in 
connection with matters relating to this Act, for such periods, in addition to 
conference periods, as he may determine. 

Sec. 105. Decisions by the Council in regard to reports or in regard to any 
other matters within its jurisdiction shall be by majority vote of all the mem- 
bers of the Council, except that the Secretary or his designee may not vote 
except in the case of a tie. 

Sec. 106. Appointed members of the Council, while attending meetings of the 
Council or while otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding $50 per diem, and shall also be entitled to receive expenses while so 
serving away from their places of residence. 

Sec. 107. The Council shall elect a chairman and a secretary who shall serve 
without additional compensation and the Council shall be provided by the Secre- 
tary with such technical, consultative, clerical, and other assistance as the 
Council shall require, subject to the approval of the Secretary. 


TITLE II—GRANTS TO STATES TO STRENGTHEN AND IMPROVE 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 201. For the purpose of assisting the States to strengthen and improve 
State and local programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, the sum of $5,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, the sum of $7,500,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, the sum of 
$10,000,000; and for each of the following four fiscal years such sums as the 
Congress may determine. 

Sec. 202. The sums appropriated under section 201 shall be available for 
aking grants to States to assist them to establish, strengthen, and improve, 
under approved State plans, programs for the diminution, control, and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency by— 

(A) determining the most urgent needs of the State and localities for the 
diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency ; 

(B) developing a plan of priorities for meeting such needs in a coordi- 
nated and balanced manner ; 

(C) coordinating, on a continuing basis, the execution of such plans; 

(D) providing either directly or through entering into contracts with 
private voluntary organizations demonstrations of improved services for 
the location, treatment, and aftercare of delinquent youth ; and 
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(E) conducting either directly or through entering into contracts with 
private voluntary organizations research and investigations for assessing 
the causes and extent of juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness of 
existing programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, and for developing improved methods for the diminution, con- 
trol, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Sec. 203. The Secretary shall approve any State plan for carrying out the 
purposes set forth in section 202, if he finds that such plan 

(A) designates a States agency which shall, either directiy or through 
arrangements with other State or local agencies, carry out such purposes; 

(B) shows that in developing such plan there has been consultation with 
and among representatives of State agencies concerned with juvenile delin- 
quency, including to the extent feasible the State welfare, education, health, 
and labor departments, mental health, and vocational rehabilitation author- 
ities, the employment service, State and local agencies responsible for 
services to, or care of, delinquent youth, and private voluntary organi- 
zations engaged in or responsible for such services and persons represent- 
ative of juvenile courts and probation and police services; and provides 
for the participation of such agencies, representatives, organizations, 
and persons in carrying out the purposes of section 202 and for coordination 
of public and voluntary services within the State dealing with juvenile 
delinquency in furtherance of the national policy as set forth in section 2 
of this Act; 

(C) provides for financial participation by the State; 

(D) provides for the establishment of a State advisory council to advise 
the designated State agency on the administration of the program under 
this Act; such council to be representative of private voluntary organiza- 
tions, professional associations, and civic groups interested in the problems 
of children and youth, especially juvenile delinquency ; 

(E) provides for a determination of the most urgent needs of the State 
for strengthening and improving its programs for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency, for developing plans for strengthen- 
ing and improving such programs, and for planning and initiating a pro- 
gram of training of specialized personnel for such programs; 

(F) provides that the State agency designated to carry out such plan 
shall make such reports, in such form, and containing such information as 
the Secretary may from time to time reasonably require, and shall comply 
with such provisions as he may from time to time find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such reports; 

(G) provides for such methods of administration (including methods 
relating to the establishment and maintenance of personnel standards on 
a merit basis except that (A) the Secretary may, if he determines that this 
requirement is not feasible or would unduly delay the maximum effective- 
ness of a State plan, exempt portions of a State plan from this requirement; 
and (B) the Secretary shall exercise no authority with respect to the 
selection, tenure of office and compensation of any individual employed in 
accordance with such methods) as are necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the plan; and 

(H) makes a substantial contribution toward the fulfillment of the pur- 
poses set forth in section 2 of this Act. ; 

Sec. 204. (a) From the sums made available in any fiscal year for grants to 
States under section 202, each State shall be entitled to an allotment of an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such sums as the child population of such 
State bears to the child population of all States. The allotment to any State 
under the preceding sentence for a fiscal year which is less than $50,000 shall be 
increased to that amount, the total of the increases thereby required being 
derived by proportionately reducing the allotments to each of the remaining 
States under the preceding sentence but with such adjustments as may be 
necessary to prevent the altotment of any such remaining States from being 
thereby reduced to less than $50,000. 

(b) From each State’s allotment under this section for any fiscal year the 
Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal to its Federal share (as 
defined in section 507(B) of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth in 
section 202 in accordance with its State plan approved under section 203: Pro- 
vided, That, from each State’s allotment for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1958, and June 30, 1959, the Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal 
to 100 per centum of so much of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth 
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in section 202 as does not exceed $30,000 for the two years combined, and an 
amount equal to the Federal share (as defined in section 507(B)) of the cost 
of carrying out the purposes set forth in section 202 as exceeds $30,000. 

(c) At such time or times of each fiscal year as the Secretary determines, 
after receiving advice from the States with respect thereto, that the amounts 
(if any) to be paid to any State from its initial allotment for such year will 
total less than such allotment, the Secretary shall reallot the portion of such 
initial allotment which he determines will not be so paid to such State. Such 
portion shall be available to other States which the Secretary determines have 
need in carrying out their State plans for amounts in excess of their initial allot- 
ment; such reallotment to be made on the basis of such State plans after taking 
into consideration the child population of each such State as compared with 
such population of all such States. Any amount so reallotted to a State shall 
be deemed part of its allotment under section 204(b). 


TITLE III—GRANTS FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Sec. 301. For the purpose of training personnel employed, or preparing for 
employment, in programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, the sum of $5,000,000 and for each of the following seven 
fiscal years such sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 302. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to approved nonprofit institutions of higher learning for paying 
the cost of training personnel employed, or preparing for employment, in pro- 
grams for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, or 
for the development of courses for such training, including the establishment and 
maintenance of such fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends and allow- 
ances (including travel and subsistence expenses) as the Secretary may deter- 
mine to be necessary. 

Sec. 303. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary 
finds necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE IV—GRANTS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Sec. 401. For the purpose of demonstrating or developing improved techniques 
and practices for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, the sum of $1,000,000, and for each of the following six fiscal years such 
sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 402. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to public and private nonprofit institutions of higher learnings or 
research for paying the costs of special projects carried out directly or through 
contracts with private voluntary organizations which, in the judgment of the 
Secretary, hold promise of making a substantial contribution to the strengthen- 
ing or improvement of programs for the diminution, control, or treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. States may expend such sums as are made available 
under this title either directly or through the political subdivisions of the State. 
Any grant of funds under this title which will be used for direct services to 
delinquent children must have prior approval of the State agency supervising 
the administration of the State plan pursuant to title II of this Act. 

Sec. 403. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined 
by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purpose of this title. 


TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. In carrying out his duties under this Act, the Secretary shall— 

(A) make such studies, investigations, demonstrations, and reports as 
will promote the strengthening of programs for the diminuation, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency ; 

(B) cooperate with and render technical assistance to States in matters 
relating to such programs; 
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(C) disseminate information as to the studies, investigations, demonstra- 
tions, and reports referred to in paragraph (A) hereof and as to other 
matters relating to such programs ; and 

(D) until June 30, 1959, provide short-term courses of training and in- 
struction in technical matters relating to the diminution, control, and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency, including the establishment and maintenace 
of such fellowsihps and traineeships, with such stipends and allowances (in- 
cluding travel and subsistence expenses), as he may deem necessary, except 
that no such training or instrutcion (or fellowship or scholarship) shall be 
provided any individual for any one course of study for a period in excess 
of one year. 

Sec. 502. The Secretary is authorized to make regulations governing the 
administration of this Act. 

Sec. 503. The Secretary shall include in his annual report a full report of the 
administration of this Act. 

Sec. 504. There are hereby authorized to be included for each fiscal year in 
the appropriation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such 
sums as are necessary to administer this Act. 

Sec. 505. The method of computing and paying amounts pursuant to section 
204 shall be as follows: 

(A) The Secretary shall, prior to the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the amount to be paid to each State 
under the provisions of such section for such period, such estimate to be based 
on such records of the State body and information furnished by it, and such 
other investigation, as the Secretary may find necessary. 

(B) The Secretary shall pay to the State, from the allotment available 
therefor, the amount so estimated by him for any period, reduced or increased, 
as the case may be, by any sum (not previously adjusted under this paragraph) 
by which he finds that his estimate of the amount to be paid to the State for 
any prior period under such section was greater or less than the amount which 
should have been paid to the State for such prior period under such section. 
Such payments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Treasury 
Department, in such installments as the Secretary may determine. 

Sec. 506. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearings to the State body supervising the administration of the State plan 
pursuant to title II finds (1) that the State plan or a specified portion of the 
State plan submitted and approved under section 203 has been so changed that it 
no longer complies with a provision required by section 203 to be included in the 
plan, or (2) that in the administration of the plan or a specified portion of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substantially with such a provision, the Secre- 
tary shall notify the State body that no further payments will be made to the 
State under section 204(b) (or, in his discretion, that further payments will not 
be made to the State for portions of the State plan affected by such failure) 
until he is satisfied that there will no longer be such failure. Until he is so 
satisfied, the Secretary shall make no further payments to such State under sec- 
tion 204(b) (or shall limit payments to portions of the State plan in which there 
is no such failure). 

(b) If any State is dissatisfied with the Secretary’s action under subsection 
(a), such State may appeal to the United States Court of Appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located. The summons and notice of appeal may be 
served at any place in the United Stetes. The findings of fact by the Secretary, 
unless substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive: 
but the court, for good cause shown, may remand the case to the Secretary to 
take further evidence, and the Secretary may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify his previous action. Such new or modified find- 
ings of fact shall likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the 
weight of the evidence. The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of 
the Secretary or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 

Sec. 507. For the purposes of this Act— 

(A) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, the 
Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

(B)(1) The “Federal share” for any State shall be 100 per centum less that 
percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita income 
of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United States 
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‘excluding Alaska), except that (A) the Federal share shall in no case be more 
than 6624 per centum or less than 3314 per centum, and (B) the Federal share 
for Hawaii and Alaska shall be 50 per centum, and for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands shall be 6634 per centum. 

(2) The “Federal shares” shall be promulgated by the Secretary between 
July 1 and September 30 of each odd-numbered year, on the basis of the aver- 
age of the per capita incomes of the States and of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska) for the three most recent consecutive years for which satis- 
factory data are available from the Department of Commerce. Such promulga- 
tion shall be conclusive for each of the two fiscal years in the period beginning 
July 1 next sueceeding such promulgation. 

(C) The term “child population’ means the population under the age of 
twenty-one years, and the “population” and “child population” of the several 
States shall be determined on the basis of the latest figures furnished by the 
Department of Commerce. 

(D) The term “programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juve- 
nile delinquency” shall include programs for the control and treatment of de- 
linquent youth up to the age of twenty-one years. 

Sec. 508. Not later than January 1, 1968, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
President for transmission to the Congress a report of the experience had by 
Federal, State, and local agencies in the administration of this Act, together 
with his recommendations and the recommendations of the Council as to the 
expiration, continuance, or revision of the Act. 


[H.R. 3464, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide Federal assistance for projects which will demonstrate or develop 
techniques and practices leading to a solution of the Nation’s juvenile delinquency 
control problems 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Juvenile 
Delinquency Control Projects Act’. 


FINDINGS 


Seo. 2. The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) juvenile delinquency, since it is a social problem that deflects children in 
their growth toward responsible citizenship, diminishes the strength and vitality 
of the Nation; and 

(2) juvenile delinquency is a steadily mounting problem of nationwide pro- 
portions in both urban and rural communities, and that more concerted and in- 
tensive efforts to discover, and to disseminate, means of controlling such prob- 
lems are vitally needed. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS ; PURPOSES FOR WHICH AVAILABLE 


Sree. 3. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years, the sum 
of $5,000,000 for grants and contracts under this section. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary” ) 
shall make grants to States and to public and other nonprofit organizations and 
agencies to pay part of the cost of carrying out projects eligible for assistance 
under this Act, and shall enter into contracts with public or private agencies for 
carrying out such projects. Projects shall be eligible for assistance under this 
Act which will demonstrate or develop techniques and practices for the pre- 
vention, diminution, and treatment of juvenile delinquency and which, in the 
judgment of the Secretary, hold promise of making a substantial contribution to 
the solution of juvenile delinquency control problems in all or several States or 
toward meeting juvenile delinquency control problems of special national sig- 
nificance or concern. 

(b) Payments under this Act may be made in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined by 
the Secretary ; and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds neces- 
Sary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare a National Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Council”). The Council shall be composed of the 
Secretary or his designee, who shall be Chairman, and twelve members appointed 
without regard to the civil service laws by the Secretary. The appointed mem- 
bers of the Council shall be persons (including persons from public and volun- 
tary organizations) who are recognized authorities in professional or technical 
fields related to juvenile delinquency or persons representative of the general 
public who are leaders in programs concerned with juvenile delinquency. The 
Council shall advise the Secretary on the administration of this Act. 

(b) The Council shall review applications for assistance under section 3 for 
projects submitted to the Secretary and shall recommend to the Secretary any 
such projects or any projects initiated by it which it believes hold promise of 
making a substantial contribution to the solution of juvenile delinquency control 
problems in all or several States or toward meeting juvenile delinquency contro} 
problems of special national significance or concern. The Secretary is author- 
ized to utilize the services of any member or members of the Council in connec- 
tion with matters relating to this Act, for such periods, in addition to conference 
periods, as he may determine. 

(c) Appointed members of the Council, while attending meetings of the 
Council or otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall be entitled to 
receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary but not exceeding 
$50 per diem, including travel time, and while away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. Notwithstanding the foregoing or 
any other provision of law, the Secretary may accept the services of appointed 
members under this section without the payment of compensation therefor (and 
with or without payment of travel expenses or per diem in lieu of subsistence). 

(d) (1) Any member of the Council is hereby exempted with respect to such 
appointment, from the operation of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of 
the United States Code, and section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99), 
except as otherwise specified in paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

(2) The exemption granted by paragraph (1) shall not extend— 

(A) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the appointee's 
Government service from any source other than the private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(B) during the period of such appointment, and the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any person so appointed, of any claim against the Gov- 
ernment involving any matter concerning which the appointee had any 
responsibility arising out of his appointment during the period of such 
appointment. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall prescribe such regulations as may be necessary 
for the administration of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary shall make periodic reports for public distribution as to 
the methods, results, and values of various projects for juvenile delinquency 
control. 

(c) The Secretary shall make an annual report to the Congress as to the 
administration of this Act which shall include the action taken by the Secretary 
with respect to recommendations of the Council in the case of each project re- 
viewed or initiated by it. The Secretary may from time to time recommend 
legislation to the Congress for the solution of juvenile delinquency control 
problems. Not later than January 30, 1965, the Secretary shall make a final 
report to the Congress on operations under this Act which shall include an overall 
description and evaluation of the contributions of the program to the solution 
of the Nation’s juvenile delinquency control problem. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be included for each fiscal year in the 
appropriation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums 
as are necessary to administer this Act. 
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(H.R. 4649, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for assistance to and cooperation with States in strengthening and 
improving State and local programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “De- 
linquent Children’s Act of 1959”. 


FINDINGS AND POLICIES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) juvenile delinquency, since it is a social disability that impedes the 
development of children into responsible citizens, thereby diminishes the 
strength and vitality of the Nation; 

(2) juvenile delinquency is a steadily mounting problem of nationwide 
proportions in both our urban and rural communities, the problem over- 
reaches local and even State boundaries in some of its aspects; State and 
local resources, especially in regard to the availability of specialized fa- 
cilities and professional personnel trained to handle the problems of de- 
linquency, are, in most cases, inadequate ; and 

(3) although major factors in juvenile delinquency are basically related 
to conditions in the home, the neighborhood, the community, and the State, 
requiring concerted and coordinated action on those fronts, the Federal 
Government can and should provide such leadership as is possible in 
stimulating home, neighborhood, community, and State efforts, and should 
undertake such measures as the neighborhoods, communities, local institu- 
tions, and States cannot initiate or support by themselves. 

(b) It shall, therefore, be the national policy to provide such Federal leader- 
ship and such funds as may be required to stimulate and promote the training 
of specialized personnel, and to supplement State and local resources for this 
and other purposes, and to encourage coordination and planning among public 
and voluntary nonprofit agencies whose programs relate to the diminution, 
control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, especially those agencies con- 
cerned with the welfare, health (including mental health), spiritual develop- 
ment, education, and recreation of children and youth, and to assist the States 
in strengthening, improving, and encouraging State and community programs 
to diminish, control, and treat juvenile delinquency, both as specialized pro- 
grams and as part of general State, community, and neighborhood programs 
related to the problem of juvenile delinquency. 


TITLE I—ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Sec. 101. In order to provide the Secretary with advice concerning programs 
for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, and to help 
carry out the purposes of this Act, there is hereby established in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile 
Delinquency (hereinafter referred to as the “Council’). The Council shall 
consist of the Secretary or his designee, representing the Secretary, and twenty- 
one members appointed by the Secretary without regard to civil service laws. 
The twenty-one members so appointed, none of whom shall be officers or full- 
time employees of the Federal Government, shall be eminent in fields related to 
juvenile delinquency such as education, law, child psychology, criminology, pe- 
nology, sociology, psychiatry, social work, juvenile court work, probation and 
parole services, spiritual guidance, recreation work, police work, and community 
organization work and representatives of the public well known for leadership in 
programs concerned with juvenile delinquency. In making such appointments 
the Secretary shall give due consideration to recommendations for such appoint- 
ments submitted to him by private voluntary organizations and professional 
associations interested in and associated with the above fields, including, but 
not limited to, such organizations as the National Association of Social Workers, 
the American Public Welfare Association, the American Public Health Associa- 
tion the Industrial Areas Foundation, the National Association of Training 
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Schools and Juvenile Agencies, the Child Welfare League of America, the Family 
Service Association of America, the National Council of Juvenile Court of Judges, 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police, the National Probation and 
Parole Association, the American Bar Association, the National Education 
Association, the American Association of School Administrators, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the American Medical Association. 

Sec. 102. The terms of each of the twenty-one appointed members of the 
Council shall be for four years, except that the first Council shall be appointed as 
follows: Seven members shall be appointed for sixteen months, seven members 
shall be appointed for thirty-two months, and seven members shall be appointed 
for four years. Any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the 
expiration of the term for which his predecessor is appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term. 

Sec. 108. The Council shall, among other duties and functions, submit an 
annual report to the Secretary. The Council shall make such additional reports, 
from time to time, to the Secretary, as the Council shall deem necessary and 
appropriate, which reports, in the discretion of the Council, shall be of public 
record. Such reports shall deal with the status of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, the progress being made with the problem, and shall contain such 
recommendations as the Council may deem appropriate with regard to any matter 
covered under this Act: Provided, That the Council’s annual reports shall be 
submitted by the Secretary to the Congress, and the Secretary, in transmitting 
such reports, shall append such comments, especially with respect to recommenda- 
tions contained therein, as he may deem appropriate: Provided further, That 
such of the Council’s reports to the Secretary which the Council decides shall 
be of public record shall be made public by the Secretary, together with such 
comment by the Secretary as he may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 104. The Council is authorized to comment upon applications for special 
projects submitted to the Secretary under title IV of this Act and to recommend 
to the Secretary for grants under such title any such projects or any projects 
proposed by the Council which show promise of making valuable contributions to 
the diminution, control, or treatment of juvenile delinquency. The Secretary 
is authorized to utilize the services of any member or members of the Council in 
connection with matters relating to this Act, for such periods, in addition to 
conference periods, as he may determine. 

Sec. 105. Decisions by the Council in regard to reports or in regard to any 
other matters within its jurisdiction shall be by majority vote of all the members 
of the Council, except that the Secretary or his designee may not vote except in 
the case of a tie. 

Sec. 106. Appointed members of the Council, while attending meetings of the 
Council or while otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding $50 per diem, and shall also be entitled to receive expenses while so 
serving away from their places of residence. 

Sec. 107. The Council shall elect a chairman and a secretary who shall serve 
without additional compensation and the Council shall be provided by the Secre- 
tary with such technical, consultative, clerical, and other assistance as the 
Council shall require, subject to the approval of the Secretary. 


TITLE II—GRANTS TO STATES TO STRENGTHEN AND IMPROVE 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 201. For the purpose of assisting the States to strengthen and improve 
State and local programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, the sum of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, the sum of $7,500,000, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, the sum of 
$10,000,000, and for each of the following four fiscal years such sums as the 
Congress may determine. 

Sec. 202. The sums appropriated under section 201 shall be available for 
making grants to States to assist them to establish, strengthen, and improve, 
under approved State plans, programs for the diminution, control, and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency by— 

(A) determining the most urgent needs of the State and localities for the 
diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency ; 

(B) developing a plan of priorities for meeting such needs in a coordinated 
and balanced manner ; 
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(C) coordinating, on a continuing basis, the execution of such plans; 

(D) providing either directly or through entering into contracts with pri- 
vate voluntary organizations demonstrations of improved services for the 
location, treatment, and aftercare of delinquent youth; and 

(E) conducting either directly or through entering into contracts with 
private voluntary organizations research and investigations for assessing 
the causes and extent of juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness of exist- 
ing programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency, and for developing improved methods for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Sec. 208. The Secretary shall approve any State plan for carrying out the 
purposes set forth in section 202 if he finds that such plan— 

(A) designates a State agency which shall, either directly or through 
arrangements with other State or local agencies, carry out such purposes ; 

(B) shows that in developing such plan there has been consultation with 
and among representatives of State agencies concerned with juvenile de- 
linquency, including to the extent feasible the State welfare, education, 
health, and labor departments, mental health and vocational rehabilitation 
authorities, the employment service, State and local agencies responsible for 
services to, or care of, delinquent youth, and private voluntary organizations 
engaged in or responsible for such services and persons representative of 
juvenile courts and probation and police services; and provides for the 
participation of such agencies, representatives, organizations, and persons 
in carrying out the purposes of section 202 and for coordination of public 
and voluntary services within the State dealing with juvenile delinquency in 
furtherance of the national policy as set forth in section 2 of this Act; 

(C) provides for financial participation by the State; 

(D) provides for the establishment of a State advisory council to advise the 
designated State agency on the administration of the program under this 
Act: such council to be representative of private voluntary organizations, 
professional associations and civic groups interested in the problems of 
children and youth, especially juvenile delinquency : 

(E) provides for a determination of the most urgent needs of the State 
for strengthening and improving its programs for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency, for developing plans for strengthening 
and improving such programs, and for planning and initiating a program of 
training of specialized personnel for such programs; 

(F) provides that the State agency designated to carry out such plan shall 
make such reports, in such form, and containing such information as the 
Secretary may from time to time reasonably require, and shall comply with 
such provisions as he may from time to time find necessary to assure the 
correctness and verification of such reports ; 

(G) provides for such methods of administration (including methods relat- 
ing to the establishment and maintenance of personnel standards on a merit 
basis except that (A) the Secretary may, if he determines that this require- 
ment is not feasible or would unduly delay the maximum effectiveness of a 
State plan, exempt portions of a State plan from this requirement and (B) 
the Secretary shall exercise no authority with respect to the selection, tenure 
of office and compensation of any individual employed in accordance with 
such methods) as are necessary for the proper and efficient operation of the 
plan ; and 

(H) makes a substantial contribution toward the fulfillment of the pur- 
poses set forth in section 2 of this Act. 

Src. 204. (a) From the sums made available in any fiscal year for grants to 
States under section 202, each State shall be entitled to an allotment of an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such sums as the child population of such 
State bears to the child population of all States. The allotment to any State 
under the preceding sentence for a fiscal year which is less than $50,000 shall be 
increased to that amount, the total of the increases thereby required being de- 
tived by proportionately reducing the allotments to each of the remaining States 
under the preceding sentence but with such adjustments as may be necessary tc 
prevent the allotment of any such remaining States from being thereby reduced 
to less than $50,000. 
> (b) From each State’s alotment under this section for any fiscal year the 
Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal to its Federal share (as de- 
fined in section 507 (B)) of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth in 
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section 202 in accordance with its State plan approved under section 203: Pro- 
vided, That, from each State’s allotment for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1960, 
and June 30, 1961, the Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal to 100 
per centum of so much of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth in section 
202 as does not exceed $30,000 for the two years combined, and an amount equal 
to the Federal share (as defined in section 507 (B)) of the cost of carrying out 
the purposes set forth in section 202 as exceeds $30,000. 

(c) At such time or times of each fiscal year as the Secretary determines, after 
receiving advice from the States with respect thereto, that the amounts (if any) 
to be paid to any State from its initial allotment for such year will total less than 
such allotment, the Secretary shall reallot the portion of such initial allotment 
which he determines will not be so paid to such State. Such portion shall be 
available to other States which the Secretary determines have need in carrying 
out their State plans for amounts in excess of their initial allotment; such real- 
lotment to be made on the basis of such State plans after taking into considera- 
tion the child population of each such State as compared with such population of 
all such States. Any amount so reallotted to a State shall be deemed part of 
its allotment under section 204(b). 


TITLE III—GRANTS FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Sec. 301. For the purpose of training personnel employed, or preparing for em- 
ployment, in programs for the diminution, control, and treatment or juvenile de- 
linquency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, the sum of $5,000,000 and for each of the following seven fiscal 
years such sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 302. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to approved nonprofit institutions of higher learning for paying 
the cost of training personnel, employed, or preparing for employment, in pro- 
grams for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, or for 
the development of courses for such training, including the establishment and 
maintenance of such fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends and allow- 
ances (including travel and subsistence expenses) as the Secretary may deter- 
mine to be necessary. 

Sec. 303. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined 
by the Secretary and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE IV—GRANTS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Sec. 401. For the purpose of demonstrating or developing improved techniques 
and practices for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, the sum of $1,000,000, and for each of the following six fiscal years such 
sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 402. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to public and private nonprofit institutions of higher learning or 
research for paying the costs of special projects carried out directly or through 
contracts with private voluntary organizations which, in the judgment of the 
Secretary, hold promise of making a substantial contribution to the strengthening 
or improvement of programs for the diminution, control, or treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. States may expend such sums as are made available under this title 
either directly or through the political subdivisions of the State. Any grant of 
funds under this title which will be used for direct services to delinquent children 
must have prior approval of the State agency supervising the administration of 
the State plan pursuant to title II of this Act. 

Sec. 403. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined 
by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. In carrying out his duties under this Act, the Secretary shall— 
(A) make such studies, investigations, demonstrations, and reports as will 
promote the strengthening of programs for the diminution, control, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency ; 
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(B) cooperate with and render technical assistance to States in matters 
relating to such programs ; 

(C) disseminate information as to the studies, investigations, demonstra- 
tions, and reports referred to in paragraph (A) hereof and as to other matters 
relating to such programs; and 

(D) until June 30, 1961, provide short-term courses of training and instruc- 
tion in technical matters relating to the diminution, control, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency, including the establishment and maintenance of such 
fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends and allowances (including 
travel and subsistence expenses), as he may deem necessary, except that no 
such training or instruction (or fellowship or scholarship) shall be provided 
any individual for any one course of study for a period in excess of one year. 

Sec. 502. The Secretary is authorized to make regulations governing the 
administration of this Act. 

Sec. 503. The Secretary shall include in his annual report a full report of the 
administration of this Act. 

Sec. 504. There are hereby authorized to be included for each fiscal year in the 
appropriation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums 
as are necessary to administer this Act. 

Sec. 505. The method of computing and paying amounts pursuant to section 
204 shall be as follows: 

(A) The Secretary shall, prior to the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the amount to be paid to each State 
under the provisions of such section for such period, such estimate to be based on 
such records of the State body and information furnished by it, and such other 
investigation, as the Secretary may find necessary. 

(B) The Secretary shall pay to the State, from the allotment available there- 
for, the amount so estimated by him for any period, reduced or increased, as the 
case may be, by any sum (not previously adjusted under this paragraph) by 
which he finds that his estimate of the amount to be paid to the State for any 
prior period under such section was greater or less than the amount which should 
have been paid to the State for such prior period under such section. Such pay- 
ments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in such installments as the Secretary may determine. 

Sec. 506. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearings to the State body supervising the administration of the State plan 
pursuant to title II finds (1) that the State plan or a specified portion of the State 
plan submitted and approved: under section 203 has been so changed that it no 
longer complies with a provision required by section 203 to be included in the 
plan, or (2) that in the administration of the plan or a specified portion of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substantially with such a provision, the Secre- 
tary shall notify the State body that no further payments will be made to the 
State under section 204(b) (or, in his discretion, that further payments will 
not be made to the State for portions of the State plan affected by such failure) 
until he is satisfied that there will not longer be such failure. Until he is so 
satisfied, the Secretary shall make no further payments to such State under sec- 
tion 204(b) (or shall limit payments to portions of the State plan in which 
there is no such failure). 

(b) If any State is dissatified with the Secretary’s action under subsection 
(a), such State may appeal to the United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located. The summons and notice of appeal may be served 
at any place in the United States. The findings of fact by the Secretary, unless 
substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the 
court, for good cause shown, may remand the case to the Secretary to take further 
evidence, and the Secretary may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact 
and may modify his previous action. Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive unless subsantially contrary to the weight of the evidence. 
The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Secretary or to set 
it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari or certification as 
provided in title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 

Sec. 507. For the purposes of this Act— 

(A) The term “State” includes Hawaii, the District of Columbia, the Virgin 
Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

(B) (1) The “Federal share” for any State shall be 100 per centum less that 
percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita income 
of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United States 
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(excluding Alaska), except that (A) the Federal share shall in no case be more 
than 6624 per centum or less than 3314 per centum, and (B) the Federal share 
for Hawaii and Alaska shall be 50 per centum, and for Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands shall be 6624 per centum. 

(2) The “Federal shares” shall be promulgated by the Secretary between July 1 
and September 30 of each odd-number year, and the basis of the average of the 
per capita incomes of the States and of the continental United States (excluding 
Alaska) for the three most recent consecutive years for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Commerce. Such promulgation shall be con- 
clusive for each of the two fiscal years in the period beginning July 1 next suc- 
ceeding such promulgation. 

(C) The term “child population” means the population under the age of 
twenty-one years, and the “population” and “child population” of the several 
States shall be determined on the basis of the latest figures furnished by the 
Department of Commerce. 

(D) The term “programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency” shall include programs for the control and treatment of delinquent 
youth up to the age of twenty-one years. 

Sec. 508. Not later than January 1, 1965, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
President for transmission to the Congress a report of the experience had by 
Federal, State, and local agencies in the administration of this Act, together with 
his recommendations and the recommendations of the Council as to the expiration, 
continuance, or revision of the Act. 


(H.R. 5345, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To strengthen and improve State and local programs to combat and control 
juvenile delinquency 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Juvenile 
Delinquency Control Act”. 

FINDINGS AND POLICIES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) juvenile delinquency, since it is a social problem that deflects children 
in their growth toward responsible citizenship, diminishes the strength and 
vitality of the people of our Nation ; and 

(2) juvenile delinquency is a steadily mounting problem in both urban 
and rural communities, and its control requires more concerted and in- 
tensive efforts on the part of communities, the States, and the Federal 
Government. 

(b) It shall, therefore, be the national policy to promote coordination and 
planning among public and voluntary organizations whose programs relate to 
the control of juvenile delinquency, especially those concerned with the welfare, 
health (including mental health), and education of children and youth, and to 
assist the States in strengthening and improving State and community pro- 
grams to combat and control juvenile delinquency. 


TITLE I—STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 101. For the purpose of assisting the States to strengthen and improve 
State and local programs for the control of juvenile delinquency, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, the sum 
of $2,000,000, and for each of the following four fiscal years such sums, not to 
exceed $5,000,000 annually, as the Congress may determine. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Sec. 102. The sums appropriated under section 101 for any fiscal year shall 
be available for making grants to States to assist them to strengthen and improve, 
under approved State plans, programs for the control of juvenile delinquency 
through— 

(a) determination of the needs in the State for strengthening and im- 
proving State and local programs for the control of juvenile delinquency, 
and development of plans to meet these needs ; 
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(b) coordination, on a continuing basis, of juvenile delinquency control 
programs and of plans for strengthening and improving the same; 

(c) training of personnel, employed or preparing for employment in 
juvenile delinquency control programs, in the furnishing of improved serv- 
ices to delinquent youth, including training in educational institutions or 
in-service training, or both; 

(d) demonstrations of improved services for the location, treatment, and 
aftercare of delinquent youth ; and 

(e) research and investigations for assessing the causes and extent of 
juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness of existing control programs, and 
for developing improved methods for the control of juvenile delinquency. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 108. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Secretary”) shall approve any State plan for carrying out 
the purposes set forth in section 102 if he finds that such State plan— 

(a) provides for the administration of the plan by a single State agency 
directly or, under the supervision of such agency, through arrangements 
with other State or local agencies ; 

(b) provides for the establishment of a State advisory council to consult 
with the State agency in the administration of the State plan, such council 
to consist of (1) representatives of State agencies concerned with the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency, including to the extent feasible the State wel- 
fare, education, health, and labor departments, State mental health and 
vocational rehabilitation authorities, the State employment service, and 
State agencies responsible for services to, or care of, delinquent youth, and 
persons representative of juvenile courts, and probation and police services, 
and (2) persons repreesentative of voluntary organizations responsible for 
services to delinqunt youth, and of professional and civic groups concerned 
with problems of children and youth, especially the problem of juvenile 
delinquency ; 

(c) provides measures designed to achieve effective coordination, on a 
continuing basis, between the programs of the various State and local 
agencies concerned with the control of juvenile delinquency, and between 
such programs and the activities of voluntary organizations providing 
services for, or concerned with, the control of juvenile delinquency ; 

(d) provides for financial participation by the State; 

(e) provides for carrying out the first four of the five purposes set forth 
in section 102 or for carrying out all such purposes ; 

(f) provides such methods of administration (including methods relating 
to the establishment and maintenance of personnel standards on a merit 
basis, except that (A) the Seeretary shall exercise no authority with respect 
to the selection, tenure of office, and compensation of any individual em- 
ployed in accordance with such methods and (B) approval of a State plan 
shall not be withheld by reason of a State law which prevents a State or 
local agency from providing such methods, if the Secretary finds that such 
law was enacted prior to the enactment of this Act and the plan provides 
methods assuring that only qualified personnel will be employed) as are 
necessary for the proper and efficient operation of the plan; and 

(g) provides that the State agency administering or supervising the admin- 
istration of the plan shall make such reports, in such form, and containing 
such information as the Secretary may from time to time reasonably require, 
and comply with such provisions as he may from time to time find necessary 
to assure the correctness and verification of such reports. 


ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 140. (a) From the sums available in any fiscal year for grants to 
States under section 102, each State shall be entitled to an allotment of an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such sums as the child population of 
such State bears to the child population of all the States. The allotment to 
any State under the preceding sentence for a fiscal year which is less than 
$36,000 shall be increased to that amount, the total of the increases thereby 
required being derived by proportionately reducing the allotments to each of 
the remaining States under the preceding sentence but with such adjustments 
aS may be necessary to prevent the allotment of any such remaining States from 
being thereby reduced to less than $30,000. 
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(b) From each State’s allotment under this section for any fiscal year the 
Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal to its Federal share (as 
defined in section 405(b)) of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth 
in section 102 in accordance with its State plan approved under section 103: 
Provided, That from each State’s allotment for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1960, and June 30, 1961, the Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal 
to 100 per centum of so much of the cost of carrying out such purposes as does 
not exceed $30,000 for the two years combined, and an amount equal to its 
Federal share (as so defined) of such cost in excess of $30,000 for the two 
years combined. 


TITLE II—GRANTS FOR DEMONSTRATIONS AND STUDIES 


Sec. 201. (a) For the purpose of demonstrating and developing improved 
methods for the control of juvenile delinquency, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, the sum of $500,000, 
and for each of the following four fiscal years such sums, not to exceed $2,000,000 
annually, as the Congress may determine. 

(b) The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants to 
States and to public and other nonprofit institutions of higher learning or 
research for paying part of the cost of demonstrations and studies which, in the 
judgment of the Secretary, hold promise of making a substantial contribution 
to the strengthening or improvement of programs for the control of juvenile 
delinquency in all or several States or toward meeting juvenile delinquency con- 
trol problems of special national significance or concern. Any grant of funds 
under this subsection which will be used for direct services to delinquent child- 
ren must have the prior approval of the State agency administering or supervising 
the administration of the State plan. 

(c) Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment for services performed and purchases made as may be determined by the 
Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE IlI—GRANTS FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Sec. 301. (a) For the purpose of training personnel employed, or preparing 
for employment, in programs for the control and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, the sum of $500,000, and for each of the following four fiscal years 
such sums, not to exceed $2,000,000 annually, as the Congress may determine. 

(b) Sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants to States 
and to public or other nonprofit institutions of higher learning for paying part 
of the cost of such training, including the development of courses for such train- 
ing and the maintenance of such fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends 
and allowances (including travel and subsistence expenses) as the Secretary 
may determine to be necessary. 

(c) Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment for services performed and purchases made as may be determined by the 
Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 401. (a) In carrying out his duties under this Act, the Secretary shall 
make studies, investigations, and reports with respect to matters relating to the 
control of juvenile delinquency, including the effectiveness of programs carried 
out under this Act, cooperate with and render technical assistance to States in 
such matters, provide short-term training and instruction in technical matters 
relating to juvenile delinquency control, and otherwise promote the strengthening 
and improvement of programs for the control of juvenile delinquency. ; 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make regulations governing the administra- 
tion of this Act. 

(c) The Secretary shall include in his annual report a full report of the 
administration of this Act. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be included for each fiscal year in the ap- 
propriation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums 
as are necessary to administer this Act. 
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FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Sec. 402. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Council”). The Council shall be composed of the 
Secretary or his designee, who shall be Chairman, one representative each of 
the Departments of Justice, Labor, Interior, and Agriculture, designated as such 
by the head of each such department, who shall be ex officio members, and twenty- 
one members appointed by the Secretary. The appointed members shall be 
persons (including persons from public and voluntary organizations) who are 
recognized authorities in professional or technical fields related to juvenile de- 
linquency or persons representative of the general public who are leaders in pro- 
grams concerned with juvenile delinquency. The Council shall advise the Secre- 
tary on the administration of this Act. 

(b) Appointed members of the Council, while attending the meetings of the 
Council or otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall be entitled to 
receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary but not exceeding 
$50 per diem, including travel time, and while away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. Notwithstanding the foregoing 
or any other provision of law, the Secretary may accept the services of appointed 
members under this section without payment of compensation therefor (and with 
or without payment of travel expenses or per diem in lieu of subsistence). 


METHOD OF COMPUTING AND MAKING PAYMENTS 


Sec. 403. The method of computing and paying amounts pursuant to section 
104 shall be as follows: 

(a) The Secretary shall, prior to the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the amount to be paid to each State 
under the provisions of such section for such period, such estimate to be based 
on such records of the State and information furnished by it, and such other 
investigation, as the Secretary may find necessary. 

(b) The Secretary shall pay to the State, from the allotment available there- 
for, the amount so estimated by him for any period, reduced or increased, as the 
case may be, by any sum (not previously adjusted under this paragraph) by 
which he finds that his estimate of the amount to be paid the State for any prior 
period under such section was greater or less than the amount which should 
have been paid to the State for such prior period under such section. Such 
payments shall be made in such installment as the Secretary may determine. 


WITHHOLDING OF PAYMENTS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 404. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to thé State agency administering or supervising the ad- 
ministration of a State plan approved under section 103 finds (1) that the State 
plan has been so changed that it no longer complies with a provision required 
by section 103 to be included in the plan, or (2) that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substantially with such a provision, the Secre- 
tary shall notify the State agency or agencies that no further payments will be 
made to the State under section 104 (or in his discretion that further payments 
will not be made to the State for portions of the State plan affected by such 
failure), until he is satisfied that there will no longer be such failure. Until he 
is so satisfied, the Secretary shall make no further payments to such State under 
section 104 (or shall limit payments to portions of the State plan in which there 
is no such failure). 

(b) If any State is dissatisfied with the Secretary’s action under subsection 
(a), such State may appeal to the United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located. The summonds and notice of appeal may be 
served at any place in the United States. The findings of fact by the Secretary, 
unless substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; 
but the court, for good cause shown, may remand the case to the Secretary to 
take further evidence, and the Secretary may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify his previous action. Such new or modified 
findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to 
the weight of the evidence. The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Secretary or to set it asi¢> in whole or in part. The judgment 
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of the court shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as provided in title 28, United States 
Code, section 1254. 

DEFINITIONS 


Src. 405. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “State” includes Hawaii, the District of Columbia, the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam ; 

(b) (1) The “Federal share” for any State shall be 100 per centum less that 
percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita income 
of such State bears to the per caipta income of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska), except that (A) the Federal share shall in no case be more 
than 66% per centum or less than 3344 per centum, and (B) the Federal share 
for Alaska shall be 50 per centum, and for Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam shall be 66% per centum ; 

(2) The “Federal shares” shall be promulgated by the Secretary as soon as 
possible after enactment of this Act and again between July 1 and September 30 
of the year 1961, on the basis of the average of the per capita incomes of the 
States and of the continental United States for the three most recent consecutive 
years for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Com- 
merce. The first such promulgation shall be conclusive for each of the three 
fiscal years in the period beginning July 1, 1959, and ending June 30, 1962, and 
the second shall be conclusive for each of the two fiscal years in the period 
beginning July 1, 1962, and ending June 30, 1964; and 

(c) The term “child population” means the population under the age of twenty- 
one years, and the “population” and “child population” of the several States shall 
be determined on the basis of the latest figures furnished by the Department of 
Commerce. 

CUMULATIVE REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 406. Not later than January 1, 1963, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
President, for transmission to the Congress, a report of the experience had by 
Federal, State, and local agencies in the administration of this Act, together 
with his recommendations as to the expiration, continuance, or revision of the 
Act. 

Mr. Exxiorr. To start off our hearings this morning, the subcom- 
mittee is very fortunate in having assembled a panel of some of the 
Nation’s foremost professional experts in the fields that deal with the 
problems of youth. We invited them to come before us to bring us 
up to date on delinquency problems since our last hearings and to tell 
us what practical steps we in the Congress might take at this time to 
help them in their work. 

I want to emphasize that the witnesses are. not representatives of 
organizations, They are, instead, people who have made for them- 
selves a national reputation at the working level by their efforts to 
help young people become and remain law-abiding citizens of their 
own localities. 

We have asked Mr. Bertram Beck to serve as chairman, or maybe 
a better word is moderator, of our panel today. Mr. Beck is associate 
director of the National Association of Social Workers. For 2 years 
he was Director of the Special Project on Juvenile Delinquency of the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau. 

During World War IT he served in the Air Force as a psychiatric 
caseworker. He has done casework treatment of children in Illinois 
and research in the same general field for the U.S. Office of Education. 
Mr. Beck will introduce the other members of the panel. 

Before he does that, let me say that, in order to be sure that. we get 
a complete picture, I am going to ask members of the subcommittee, 
if they will, to withhold their questions until Mr. Beck has given each 
member of the panel a chance to make a few remarks. Mr. Beck has 
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promised me that he will wield the stopwatch relentlessly on the ex- 
perts so that we will have plenty of time to propound our questions. 

Mr. Beck, so that we may become further acquainted, on my right 
is Mrs. Green, who represents a district in the State of Oregon. On 
her right is Judge Daniels, who represents a district in the State of 
New Jersey. 

On Mr. Daniels’ right is Mr. Giaimo, who represents a district in 
Connecticut. On my left is the ranking eulahtier of the minority, 
Mr. Stuyvesant Wainwright, who represents a New York district. 
On Mr. Wainwright’s left is Mr. John Lafore, who represents a dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania. 

You may proceed, Mr. Beck, to introduce the members of your 
panel, and let them give their ohne! statements, at the end of 
which time, say about 11 o’clock or thereabouts, you will be ready for 
questioning. This should give you time to make your statements. 

I might say that we tried in miniature this type of an arrangement 
for testimony in Philadelphia, I believe, in 1957, and it worked out 
very well and proved to be timesaving. 

May I say to you, Dr. Eliot, and to you gentlemen, that we appre- 
ciate your courtesy in coming to us today with your testimony. 

You may proceed, Mr. Beck. 


MEMBERS OF PANEL OF EXPERTS 


Bertram Beck, associate director, National Association of Social 
Workers. 

Dr. Martha M. Eliot, professor and administrative head, depart- 
ment of maternal and child health, Harvard University School of 
Public Health. 

William C. Kvaraceus, director of juvenile delinquency project, Na- 
tional Education Association. 

William Proetz, chief of bureau of police, St. Paul, Minn. 

David M. Austin, executive secretary, group work council, Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. Preston Sharp, executive director, youth center, juvenile divi- 
sion of the municipal court, city of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Norman V. Lourie, deputy secretary, Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Hon. Alfred D. Noyes, judge, juvenile court of Montgomery County, 
Rockville, Md. 

Mr. Beck. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think I should like to 
begin by expressing for the members of this panel their appreciation 
to the committee for this opportunity of appearing. Many of us 
are veterans, in a sense, of a number of hearings having to do with 
juvenile delinquency. But this one is special for us, because I be- 
lieve we have the hope and conviction that out of it will come con- 
structive and necessary action. 

I can speak from the past 5 or 10 years’ experience, during which 
time I have had occasion to visit every State of the Union, discussing 
this problem and looking at various projects having to do with the 
prevention and treatment of delinquency. 

As a result of that experience, I did gain the conviction that this 
is a very serious problem that warrants our attention. It is not some- 
thing that can be dismissed as simple, mischievous behavior, such as 

38436—59—pt. 13 
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that with which we might have been familiar ourselves in the proc- 
esses of growing up. It isa serious sign. 

The church, home, and school are somehow failing to inculcate 
many, not all—not a majority, but many—young people with a sense 
of moral and ethical values that will help them become participating 
members of our society. 

I gain that conviction, but I also gained another conviction: that 
this is a problem upon which we can act. It is a problem that, with 
proper national leadership, we can come to grips with; we can in- 
augurate and promulgate programs that can control delinquency, that 
can prevent it and can bring it under control. 

With those words of introduction, then, our panel this morning 
is, as Mr. Elliott said, going to address itself to the kind of activities 
that might be undertaken for the prevention and control of delin- 
quency. { 

To lead off, I want to introduce to you on my right Dr. William 
Kvaraceus. Dr. Kvaraceus has been associated for many years with 
Boston University. His major field is that of education. I have 
known particularly of his work, his pioneer work, in the develop- 
ment of an instrument whereby we could detect and even predict 
delinquency in very young children. 

For the past few years, Dr. Kvaraceus has been associated with 
the National Education Association, working on a project that will 
help classroom teachers and public school systems in coming to grips 
with a problem that they have acknowledged as No. 1. 

Now I would like to turn to Dr. Kvaraceus and ask him to tell 
what he thinks we might do toward the control of this problem. 

Mr. Kvaracevs. Thank you, Mr. Beck. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I might say by way 
of preface, I am currently working and directing a national project 
on juvenile delinquency for the National Education Association, which 
has this year invested $60,000 of its dues in an attempt to discover 
what the schools’ role is, what the schools can best do to prevent and 
contain this particular problem. 

It is not that this is of the schools’ manufacture, nor is it of the 
schools’ cure, but there is a role to be played. It is not too incon- 
sistent for this national, private organization to sponsor legislation 
that also might make it expenditure in this same direction. 

Right now, all the future delinquents are sitting in a classroom, 
some classroom, in the Nation’s schools. The last crops of delin- 
quents are recently from the Nation’s schools. Some will come back 
tothe Nation’sschools. Some are sitting there. 

What can the school do? What might the bills enable the schools 
to do better? First of all, let me say that we might do a great deal 
more prevention through earlier identification. As Dr. Beck has said, 
in the last 20 years, much of my research effort has been geared in 
this particular direction. 

I would like to review very briefly some factors in these very crude 
instruments that need to be improved, that need to be validated further, 
some of the indications that would tell us that this child is ripe for 
delinquency. 

Let us say that these signs are plainly visible within the horizons 
of the teacher’s classroom. First of all, this is a youngster who often 
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has very limited aptitude. He is a youngster very often caught in 
the vise of an academic curriculum, and given a squeeze hoping that 
some learning drips out and what drips out often is a delinquent. 

This is a youngster who often gets a bankruptcy statement for a 
report card. When he brings it home, it indicates that he is perhaps 
good for nothing. This is a youngster who shows a marked dislike for 
schools. This is a white-heat hate that pushes into rebellion. This 
is a youngster which comes from homes which have many addresses, 
which are highly mobile, which indicates that he very often has a 
disruptive school program. 

This is the youngster who intends to leave school as soon as the 
law will allow, or sooner if that can be arranged. This is a youngster 
who takes the law in his own hands and solves his terrible school prob- 
lem of failure or frustration through truancy. This is, by the way, 
almost of an emotional recess period, not only for the youngster, but 
perhaps for the teacher and the principal, too. 

This is the youngster who uses the school and classroom as an arena 
to display his smartness, his cunning technique, his force, his excite- 
ment. This is the youngster who does not belong; he has that feeling. 
This is the youngster who may belong in a special class for the men- 
tally retarded or some other deviate group. 

Although he may be very well adjusted there, the community points 
a finger at him and very often he has to prove his status by breaking 
more windows, by stealing, or by some other devious route. These 
are only a few signs. Any one of these signs is insignificant. Yet with 
signs of this type that we get from the research studies of differences 
from delinquents and nondelinquents, we think that with these crude 
measures, still to be improved, that we could put our finger on them, 
on more than half of the delinquents. We might say perhaps as many 
as 70 percent of the delinquents could be identified by the teacher at 
the classroom level. 

But there is an extreme frustration situation developing, because 
once we have identified him, very often we have just gone there to 
gaze on him. The question is what can we do in consequence of having 
identified this youngster? What do we have by way of child study 
resources? What do we have in the school and community by way 
of treatment resources? What do we have by way of coordinating 
influences within the school and the community $ 

One of the problems is that we do not often know enough. We 
need some basic research. Let me pick up another area of concern. 
We have this problem, the tremendous problem, of the school dropouts. 
I think it is alarming to know that about 45 percent of the youngsters 
who start high school never finish. This is almost a half of the young- 
sters. 

This fallout group, the dropout group, resembles in many ways de- 
linquent samples as you study them in the various research surveys. I 
think the question is twofold : What can we do in the schools to develop 
a more effective, interesting, vital, meaningful curriculum, to retain 
the youth for their benefit and for the benefit of society and the com- 
munity; and secondly, what can we do in an effort to enable him to 
find employment sooner ? 

I think many of these youngsters are caught in a vacuum. They 
are youngsters in exile, caught between the 16th birthday and 18th 
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birthday, never to go back to school again, and not finding a labor 
market that can absorb them. 

This is an area where we need to do some research from within the 
school and without the school in terms of what effective curriculum 
changes can we undertake. 

Let me say that as the critics of the school press for a particular 
kind of curriculum, for the academically talented, for the youngster 
who can stand a second course in algebra, who can stand a second course 
in physics, that we are right now on the verge of a greater threat to 
delinquency, as many of these youngsters of less ability become second, 
third, and fourth-class citizens, who are nudged out of the school in 
terms of a particular prestige curriculum, geared only to 16 percent 
or perhaps 25 percent of the school’s population. 

There is a third concern that we have, and that is what we do with 
the emotionally disturbed and socially maladjusted youngster who is 
in the classroom? Do we get rid of him? 

Can the school contain every child of every parent regardless of his 
mental situation, regardless of his emotional ability and stability ? 

We think that perhaps we have promised too much. The school is 
not a hospital, nor a deepfreeze, nor should it become either. But there 
are some youngsters whose degree of difficulty is such that they might 
be helped in the school through some special facility, such as a special 
class tox the emotionally disturbed or socially disturbed. 

What type of youngsters are they? We need to know how to iden- 
tify them, what kinds of teaching, what kinds of teaching personality, 
how to appraise the effectiveness of these programs. 

These questions we might be able to answer with the kind of support 
which is forthcoming by the various bills proposed. We need to con- 
Sten, OPnenre further with the nature of the teaching personality 
itself. 

What kind of people inhabit classrooms? Are they as effective as 
they might be in terms of personality? What kind of a challenge, for 
example, do we have to the teaching personality, in which Elvis Pres- 
ley can capture the imagination of the youth of the Nation, in a sense, 
who follow him and imitate his example with dress, speech, dance? 
Is the teaching personality so pale that we don’t have a teacher of 
science or of Latin or of mathematics that can, in a sense, give him a 

ood run for his money? Can we have an inspired teaching that will 
eserve a good imitative example? 

How can we develop this tremendous potential in terms of a stronger 
relationship between youngster and teacher and teacher and youngster 
on which good teaching is based and on which therapy is based ? 

Last, I might indicate that the school needs to concern itself with 
better ways to hook into the vast network of youth and family agencies 
that deal with these youngsters. The school is only one agency. It 
happens to be a common agency, a universal agency, but it needs per- 
haps to reach out into the community and hook into, let us say, the work 
that is going on within the coordinating council, the community coun- 
cil of social agencies. 

We see within the school a tremendous unit, a tremendous strategy. 
We have all the children of all the people, we get them early, we main- 
tain close continued contact with them. We have teachers who are 
able and prepared to deal with this problem, and we have schools in 
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every community, whether we have a child guidance clinic or some 
other clinic, we do have the school. We feel this is a core agency that 
can still be strengthened and improved and evaluated with the help of 
the funds that might be forthcoming with passage of the types of bills 
which are being discussed here today. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Beck. Thank you, Dr. Kvaraceus. 

The doctor has highlighted for us three different kinds of proj- 
ects that might be furthered through expenditures. They would 
include identification of young people at an early stage, attention to 
school dropouts, and modification of the curriculums of the schools 
so as to retain these youngsters, and work toward the establishment 
of models for behavior, so that the teachers may become more the 
models that students emulate than the less desirable models. 

Our next speaker is Chief Proetz, from St. Paul. He is the head 
of the police department in St. Paul, Minn., and one of our leading 
police administrators in the United States. The chief has been known 
for many years because of his careful attention to the problems, the 
very knotty problems, of police work with juveniles. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I know that you 
are familiar with the fact that police officers have contact with more 
juvenile delinquents, more of these youngsters, than does any other 
social agency. So the role of the police is crucial. 

The chief is going to tell us from his experience what he feels 
might be done toward the enhancement of this role. 

Mr. Proerz. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the panel: May I say for myself, 


as a police officer, that it is a pleasure to be here with you and bring 
to you some of the problems which confront us as police. 
To qualify myself, I have been an officer for the 0 22 years. To 


give you an idea of what the officer is, the picture has changed com- 
pletely from several years ago. The officer is no longer given a 

adge, a gun, a nightstick, and put out on a beat. He is a highly 
trained individual. He is out there on the street. 

May I say this, that throughout the United States, the folks that 
you see here on this particular panel, we as — officers keep them 
in business, because from us we contact the whole public. We contact 
the normal youngster as he is on the street and going through his 
normal life, growing up to take the positions even now that you are 
enjoying, I am enjoying, and the rest of the members are enjoying. 
Someday they are going to take our places. 

It is my feeling that you may have a question of how this concerns 
our Nation? From my standpoint, it is an important national con- 
cern. This is practically as important as our national defense. We 
need strong families. If we don’t have them, we will not have a strong 
country. Iam sure you realize that. 

Another question you may have is: Is this just a city problem? 
Tt is not a city problem at all. This is a rural problem also. Be- 
cause of television, because of our newspapers, because of our auto- 
mobiles, our world has shrunk. 

Everyone knows what the others are doing. Our very concepts 
and impressions are changing, and the youngsters right along with 
us. 
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Here is what I want to impress upon you. I am not going to be 
able to cover everything that the hs officer is confronted with in 
the way of problems. But very briefly, I would like to see this hap- 
pen: I would like to see that we improve the understanding of the 
officers, on the whole, of this problem. When I say juvenile delin- 
quency, I don’t mean that. Let us be realistic. This is juvenile crime. 

I would like to see the improvement of their understanding this 
problem, so that this officer who is on the street dealing with the 
youngsters, is able to understand why this kid does not conform, why 
this kid rebels to him, why these kids perhaps sometimes openly dare 
them to strike them; they openly resist them in arrest; or they spit 
in their faces, and many other discourteous acts. 

I want the officer to understand why these kids are doing that, be- 
cause for this officer it is important to him and his family that he does 
not take these things home with him, get a churning and boiling and 
bubbling inside and take it out on his own family. 

I want the officer to understand the whole picture so that he is a 
good officer, so that if he comes into your home he is going to be able to 
handle your problems because he is not carrying this other one over 
into your home, nor will he take out on the next individual, if he issues 
them a tag, or something like that. 

The horizon has to be pushed back. As I said, the old days are 
gone. We now have a highly trained officer out on the street. He is 
dealing with the overall public, the overall youngster, not just the ab- 
normal youngster, but with the kid that is going to take all of your 
positions. To me, another important thing is on these first contacts, it 
is important that he can screen them and, in our juvenile division, 
important that policemen understand the delinquent kids. 

Remember, our juvenile police handle 3 out of every 4 youngsters 
themselves, 3 out of every 4 being handled by the police officer within 
the police station or in his contacts on the street. Only the fourth 
one goes to the other agencies, to the juvenile court and so forth. 

It is important to him to make a good decision. The Supreme Court 
can wait for months to make decisions. We as officers have a matter of 
seconds, a minute, at the most an hour on oceasion. This is important 
in that kid’s future. When I say kids, I mean youngsters. I am using 
a fast term. 

Three out of every four we handle, the police handle themselves. On 
trouble spots, remember that the police officer is the bird dog, so to 
speak, out in the field. He recognizes the spots and it is important to 
the rest of the agencies to come together and work on the spots that 
he has identified as trouble spots. 

When we think of that, remember the officer is the only one on these 
neglect cases who is actually making a contact when the family is fre- 
quenting the taverns, leaving them alone at night, or in the car locked 
up on the street. These youngsters are going to be future citizens. 

How does the officer handle them? How does he identify them? 
What does he do to make a disposition of that particular case? This is 
important for 20 years from now, not just today. These kids can grow 
up to be frustrated or abnormal, if a decision is not made. 

In the border States, there is work to be done. The legislation from 
one State to another is conflicting. It presents problems to police of- 
ficers. For example, a boy can go from one State to the next, a matter 
of 20 miles away, and disorderly conduct follows. He comes back 
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across the street, and you cannot arrest him for a misdemeanor. These 
are important things. These are actual projects that should be gone 
into, the pushing back of this horizon of the officer. 

The central registry is good—these officers contact youngsters and 
have to make split decisions—if we can call one agency. As a matter 
of my particular county, 16 police departments may have contacted 
that youngster, yet I do not know it unless I call up the 16 depart- 
ments. This is another important thing. 

These are all projects which should be worked upon. Whom do they 
affect? They affect people like you, like me, the rest of the people of 
our community right around us. 

Drinking is another situation. As I said, I will not be able to touch 
all of them, but these are things which bother police officers. Drink- 
ing among boys and girls is increasing alarmingly today. This is not 
only loc ally, but this is all over our entire State. This is important. 
These are things that should be given thought. These are things that 
should be explored. 

To tie all of these programs together on a State basis, because all 
of our departments in our State need help, this department may have 
handled that situation so, and this consultant can then in turn hand 
it to another city, town, or village and the other side of the State, or 
on a national level—here is where it comes in again, a national 
problem. 

A national police consultant, or more of them, can tie all of these 
things in and assist these various police departments to deal more 
effec tively with juvenile crime. 

A. babysitter program—here is just another item with which the 
police are confronted. We have this particular problem of training 
these youngsters in babysitting. This is a million-dollar business 
and it affects you. You go away from your own home. You leave 
your youngsters in whose care? In many cases it is a 14-year-old 
who has been untrained. They do not realize the different problems 
that are going to come up. We have had babysitters accept jobs and 
they have been killed. That is why we have gone into it, to give rules 
for the couples who leave the youngsters, the rules to the youngsters 
of what to go into and see, and have their parents contact these baby- 
sitter employ ers. Weare going into all of that. 

The slum clearance has changed the problem of the theory of where 
you had congestion of incidents around warehouses, railroads, and so 
forth, and now it is moving out. The entire city is being confronted 
with it. It is no longer being localized in a certain area. It is now 
spread out. On laws pertaining to juveniles, I might say that the 
youngsters are violating the laws because they don’t understand 
them. I would like to see that we all get together, schools, churches, 
and everybody, and go into these particular ‘problems, to see that the 
youngsters have a better grasp of them. I think if we do that, the 
youngsters will benefit. We need to get together on this, these proj- 
ects that I mentioned, because they affect all of us in our own com- 
munity, right back to the grassroots. 

I would like to turn it back to the chairman. I know you are 
limited for time. As I said, I know I can only touch upon a few. 

Thank you very much for your attention. 

Mr. Beck. I think the chief has given us a number of projects 
which, if developed in one locality in this country, might be emulated 
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elsewhere. Among them he has spoken of the possibility that one 
State might employ a police consultant who ‘oni work on the prob- 
lems of jurisdiction between county and townships that plague so 
many areas and, if this was successful in one State, it might be emu- 
lated elsewhere. 

He has spoken of the opportunities for having some experimental 
training of the police officers, not only so they do a better job in sort- 
ing the youngsters that they encounter on the streets but so that they 
are more in command of the situations with which they deal and their 
own morale is raised and our police protection is therefore improved. 

He has mentioned the possibility of babysitter-training programs 
and information programs which again do not have to be carried on 
throughout these United States, but if carried on one place and suc- 
cessful could be emulated elsewhere. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our next panel 
a is Mr. Norman Lourie, who is the deputy secretary of the 

ennsylvania Department of Public Welfare. Mr. Lourie has 
a background which has in the past given him responsibility for an 
institution, one of America’s leading institutions, for the treatment 
of delinquent boys and girls. He has operated settlement houses in 
our cities. His current responsibility has to do with a program that 
affects both rural and urban areas throughout the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Lourie, won’t you tell us how you think we can launch projects 
that would prevent and control delinquency. 

Mr. Lourm. Thank you, Mr. Beck, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee. 

I am really appreciative of being asked to come today, not only be- 
cause of the mutual interest we have in this subject, but also because I 
am pleased to come as a constituent to talk to my own Congressman, 
Mr. Lafore, who represents us in Montgomery County, Pa. 

I want to make clear as I talk that I am talking from the stand- 
point of the public official who operates public-welfare programs in 
this country. 

I don’t believe in the long run that the fundamental financial re- 
sponsibility for dealing with the problem of delinquency is a Federal 
responsibility. In the department right now, for instance, we are 
spending close to $50 million that the Federal Government put in 
particularly in our assistance programs, millions of dollars. I think 
of this as a partnership kind of program, a stimulative kind of re- 
sponsibility that the Federal agency has. 

When we talk about the bills that are before you in the field of de- 
linquency I think the public welfare official takes the position that in 
light of the way we are spending money in this country, public 
and private money, Federal, and local and State money, to the tune 
of some $15 billions, and that the question of a few millions, $5 mil- 
lion as some of these bills call for, represents not a solution, but 
actually an expression of the Federal leadership that can be given to 
the States in getting something started. 

I think that every program that we have in the States that has to 
do with human welfare, you can find a direct tide of stimulation that 
came from the Federal programs, and we look upon the small amounts 
of money involved in this as a stimulant. We think we need the 
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stimulant because this is the one group of youngsters that everybody 
has rejected rather than to approach on a positive basis. 

I don’t know if you know the figures, but of this $15 billion that we 
are spending we find, community by community, that 6 percent of the 
community families are using more than half of the dollars and the 
services that are made available within this $15 billion. And that 
about 50 percent of the juvenile delinquents come from this small 
group of families. 

In some cities it has been reported that 1 percent of the population 
produces 75 percent of the juvenile delinquent youngsters. Now, 
faced with that, it seems to me there are some very specific things that 
can be done by a Federal agency to show the States and the local 
communities and to show the private groups that a better concentra- 
tion of effort and a little more attention to these youngsters would 
be productive of results. I would like to talk about a few of these in 
specific terms. 

We are a country of migration. People move very freely; there 
must be some reason why youngsters in families who apparently live 
in what is a normal culture and don’t get into difficulty in the rural 
areas, move into cities and immediately become the hub of the path- 
ology in those communities. 

We think Federal money can be used to help us to learn what it 
is that we might do to adjust people when they come from rural to 
urban areas. We think that there is a core, there is some set of 
reasons that produces this broken-down family as they move and 
I think that one set of projects, one set of studies, would be to deter- 
mine what is happening and how might we prevent it. 

Second, we think that although this mass of money is now being 
spent, it may not be getting spent in the most effective way. Just 
as Chief Proetz says, we are getting kind of a buckshot approach, a 
whole series of agencies, courts, schools, and public-welfare services 
in a community shooting out at all these families, but nobody con- 
cerned with this whole family. We in public welfare believe that 
the family is really the hub of the American pattern of life and that 
if we are going to stop the course of problems like delinquency we 
have to rebuild families. We think Federal money might come into 
communities, take a bunch of these organizations and agencies 
together and say, “Let’s see what you can do more effectively to pin- 
point what you are doing on this family.” 

We talk about shortage of personnel, there certainly is one, but 
I think in addition we have got the question of whether or not we 
can’t find ways of using the short personnel in a better way than we 
are using them. In this tremendous population explosion we are 
having I think it has been estimated that no matter what we do we 
are not going to have enough trained people in the next years to 
come, and therefore we have to experiment and teach people how to 
utilize this personnel more effectively. 

The thing I think we can do in a specific way is to go at some of 
the attitudes that have been developed around delinquent children. 
You get a tremendous amount of sympathy from private groups and 
local legislators about spending funds on youngsters, emotionally dis- 
turbed children, mentally retarded children, physically ill children, 
but when you start to try to get people to want to put out energy 
to work on these delinquent kids you get a lot of pushing away. 
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Everyone wants to push these youngsters away and nobody wants 
to be the last line of attack. 

I think we have to go into the children’s agencies and the local 
communities. Chief Proetz said, just as Dr. Kvaraceus says, we have 
got to get the people who deal with children every day to deal with 
these children, because I don’t think we can say we are going to 
give them up. It is juvenile crime, but the children who are per- 

orming the crimes are rehabilitable, and we have got to get people 
to understand if you give a little bit of love, clinical attention to these 
youngsters, they can change. We have got plenty of evidence on 
that, but we do not have it ‘pinpointed enough. 

I am very much in favor of the central register that Chief Proetz 
mentioned. It is one of the most needed projects I know of. You 
go into a court, the police department, you pick up all the juveniles 
you will find there, and they are also known to a whole series of 
agencies but these agencies do not know the others are working with 
this same youngster ‘and same family. There are many other kinds of 
projects but I thought in this brief time I would mention this one. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Beck. Thank you, Mr. Lourie. I think your delineation of this 
problem in terms of the fact that 7 percent of the families are using 
40 to 50 percent of the resources made available for health and welfare 
services 1s going to remain with us. And your statements concerning 
the small percentage of families in a community from which juv enile 
delinquents come certainly pinpoints the possibility of some project 
directed toward helping those families which might bring this problem 
that sometimes seems so amorphous and so dificult to come to grips 
with into manageable terms. 

Now, next, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I would 
like us to hear from Dr. E. Preston Sharp, who has everyday contact 
with youngsters as head of the Youth Center, a detention facility in the 
city of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Sharp has been president of the American Correctional Associ- 
ation as well as the National Association of Juvenile Agencies. He is 
acknowledged to be one of those rare individuals who has on one hand 
a basic command of underlying theory, of concepts concerning the 

nature of delinquency and crime, and on the other hand operates on the 
firing line, actually dealing day in and day out with these youngsters 
of whom we are speaking. 

We would like to hear from you, Dr. Sharp. 

Dr. Suarr. Mr. Beck, Mr. Chairman, and members of the commit- 
tee, in general obser vation I would like to say that I think there have 
been more cubic feet of hot air in this problem of juvenile delinquency 
and less pounds of action than any other serious social problem that 
we have. And I look toward these congressional bills as being a plat- 
form of action which is so badly needed. 

It has been my experience to work both in the adult field and in the 
juvenile field. When you talk to an adult criminal you feel like you 
are drilling through a piece of granite, you get very little response, ‘but 
when you talk to ‘youngsters like I did “yesterday morning, a boy who 
attempted to jump out of the fifth story of our building—I said to him, 
“You are fortunate you are not on a slab in the morgue,” and he said, 
“T would rather be there than here.” 
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As we talked further in concern of what it would mean to him, to 
the other youngsters and to his family, I began to see tears in his eyes. 
There is still a possibility of doing something with youngsters, and the 
percentage of payoffs is much greater than when you deal with an 
adult. 

I think it is important for us before I list some specifics in terms of 
projects, that we consider some general principles about these delin- 
quent children that we see in pthc y's institutions. 

One of the first things is that in the majority of cases the difference 
between the nondelinquent children and the delinquent children is that 
the nondelinquent children pause between the temptation and the act, 
and in that pause they begin to think, “What would my father, my 
mother, my priest, my rabbi, my minister, think, if I committed this 
act?” The delinquent child acts first and thinks second. As I indi- 
cated that behavior of the child the other day, he would have thought 
of the act after he jumped, on the way down. 

Another thing I would like to bring to your attention in terms of 
these delinquent children is that they are unable to put themselves 
in places of others. All of us in this reom who have had the good 
fortune of having fine parents remember often our parents said, “Now, 
how would you feel if somebody called you this name? How would 
you feel if somebody broke your wagon?” And that is the way we 
begin to get the feeling in terms of what happens to others, if we are 
antisocial or if we are destructive. These children do not have that 
type of thinking. They cannot put themselves in the place of others. 
In fact, delinquent children have a hard time communicating their 
ideas to one another or to their parents. ‘Time after time they will 
say, “If I could only talk to my father or my mother.” 

And, for example, in religious programs, before you can ever teach 
a child the Lord’s Prayer, you have to teach him the definition of the 
word “father,” because the word “father” to him may be a so-and-so 
who kicked him around at home, that “S.O.B.” who ran away from 
the family, and so when they say the Lord’s Prayer they say, “Our 
S.0.B. who art in heaven.” You have to interpret “father” to be a 
loving human being, who has concern and interest in us. 

The first project I would like to see is a project which involves what 
we call group conscious, which is nothing more than healthy family 
discussion around the dinner table. That gives us an opportunity of 
learning how to talk to one another and how to get some ideas and 
standards. 

We have been experimenting with this mechanism or technique since 
1957. The discussion is entirely in the hands of the juveniles. The 
adult only raises questions. One of the techniques we use is by having 
a tape recorder and then it is played back to the youngsters, and it is 
interesting to see their observations when they hear their own words. 

It is like the New England woman who said very frequently she 
did not know what she thought until she heard what she had to say. 
And these youngsters often have that reaction when they hear their 
own words back again. 

Recently in one of these discussions the question was, “How do you 
feel when your gang is beating on a victim?” And we have some very 
honest youngsters there, and they say, “Maybe we wish he had taken 
an opportunity to run away,” “We wished one of the members of the 
gang would say, ‘Stop beating.’ ” 
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And the question was raised, “Why do you beat?” and it is not the 
fact that they hate the victim; it is when the gang gets together some- 
body can say, “Did you see how John laid it on that boy he was 
beating up?” 

It is a matter of status, big shots. 

The first thing we have to do is to have them talk and ventilate and 
find out that the guy next to you would like to stop beating but he 
is afraid to because he will be called chicken, or yellow. 

The next thing is, we have to find out ways through their discus- 
sions so that they will accept standards of status or tare big shots 
with something positive rather than negative. 

That is one important area and this group-conscious technique 
should be on a project basis, tested in schools as well as institutions, 
to determine the effectiveness of its particular structure. 

The second thing is in terms of institutions for delinquents. 

Throughout the country there has been a pressure of population, 
and many institutions have had to reduce their length of stay. The 
funny part of it is that we have found there are certain advantages, 
and I would like to see them tested by a concerted study, what length 
of stay in an institution is most opportune; that means, of course, the 
intensity of the program within the institution and the degree of 
careful management and supervision after their release. 

Right now, all over our country there are States planning to spend 
millions of dollars in construction in their planning activities. I per- 
sonally feel they could save money both in operation and construction 
if we had definite facts to prove that a short-term stay is just as effec- 
tive as a long-term stay. 

In other words, an institution for 200 in which your average stay 
would be 1 year, you could take care of 400 children within that same 
institution with the capital investment and a little more operating 
expenses. 

n Great Britain, and recently I received from Sir Lionel Fox 
of the Home Office a study relating to the same type of study—I 
would like to know if the British one is just as applicable to our 
children as to the children in Great Britain. 

And the third thing—this I mentioned here before—and that is 
again the serious need to be able to recognize in institutional clinical 
structures the potential homicidal juvenile. 

Just within the last 4 months I received a 12-year-old youngster 
who killed a 5-year-old girl and put her in a trash can adjacent to 
the residence in which they were living. Yesterday morning, before 
I left the institution, I received a 17-year-old boy who attempted to 
stuff a 5-year-old boy down a sewer. I do not know the details of the 
case yesterday, because I left shortly after the child was received. 

But there is a very definite need for a thorough study of these 
youngsters who have these potential homicidal tendencies. These 
children are not mentally ill. There are not enough of them occur- 
ring in any one State to have an intensive study; it would have to 
be nationwide and would have to be coordinated by one central 
person. 

In closing my remarks I just want to emphasize to you that we are 
going through in this field a most expensive kind of an attempted 

rogram—one that is on the basis of trial and error. We have to 
ox more facts and we have to test. In all our communities, in all 
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our States, we are lucky if we get operational appropriations and 
there are no appropriations for testing to find the ithecy. In addi- 
tion to that, it is so important that we share in the experiences of 
others. Many times people think that this problem of delinquency 
is primarily a city problem. 

In the first place, cities overlap into a peripheral area, so what is a 
problem in the city is a problem in the suburbs. 

In addition to that, the delinquency rate in rural areas has even 
exceeded the delinquency rate in our urban areas. 

In just thinking again of one future potential, this is like a snow- 
ball and unless we stop the snowball it will tend to accelerate. 

Getting back to the chief’s statement, I would be very happy if we 
could go out of business and I am sure my colleagues share that feeling. 

Just in summarizing this statement that Mr. Lourie made, there is 
no question that there is hate in many grownups toward these child- 
ren and hate breeds hate, and love and understanding breeds sympathy 
and trust. That is a foundation today we have to seek for in this area 
of activity. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Beck. Thank you, Dr. Sharp. 

These projects that you have added to those that have been already 
mentioned here, the need for experimentation with group counseling, 
the idea that one or two institutions might offer shorter lengths of stay 
with substantial savings resulting in States throughout the Union, the 
need for a nationwide study of youngsters with homicidal tendencies 
and the rationale for it being nationwide because you don’t get enough 
cases within any one State. 

I would like now to introduced the next member of our panel, who is 
a judge of a juvenile court, and it is Judge Alfred Noyes. 

The judge of the juvenile court, as most of you know, has one of the 
most difficult roles in this whole picture of treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. 

On the one hand he is called upon to protect the civil liberties and 
to, in his courtroom, bring to bear on the individual before him the 
majesty of the law and the structure of the law as created through the 
history of civilized man. 

On the other hand, he is asked to bring to bear on this youngster 
before him understanding that will help him know what is the best 
things to do in terms of his rehabilitation. 

Judge Noyes is known throughout our country because of the cour- 
ageous stand he has taken on pressing issues that have come before his 
court and issues with national significance. 

Judge Noyes is going to speak to us from his ew of view as a judge ~ 
of the juvenile court on projects that might be helpful toward improv- 
ing this key social institution. 

Judge Noyes. 

Judge Noyes. Thank you, Mr. Beck. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I too want to thank 
you for the opportunity of appearing here today. 

We, who sit as judges in the juvenile courts, see the child and receive 
him after he has become delinquent. 

We have a threefold task; first, to determine why this child is de- 
linquent, or rather, what has he done. 
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_ This is the most simple part of our performance because in most 
instances the children readily admit that they have committed a de- 
linquent act. Over 90 percent of the children fall into this category. 
So we do not have many contested cases to determine what has hap- 
pened. 

However, we do have the duty to determine what has caused this 
youngster to become delinquent; and then, a third, what should and 
can the court do in the way of starting and putting into motion a pro- 
gram of control and correction for this child. 

Now, these last two duties are the ones that give us the greatest 
difficulty. It is not easy for a judge who is untrained as a social 
worker, who has never had a major course in psychology, to look at a 
child and be able to tell why he stole an automobile, went down the 
road at 100 miles an hour, wrecked it, did injury to other people. 
We have a difficult time trying to determine why two boys leave their 
homes in the middle of the night and break into a store and steal 

uns. 

These things are in the realm of special knowledge for the people 
who can tell us something about these children. We are not able to 
formulate a practical program for these young people until we know 
something about them. And in addition, we must know something 
about his family, because we know that these children do not live in a 
vacuum all to themselves, and that he is influenced by the environment 
in which he lives. 

And so we must rely upon someone to give us an understanding 
of the child himself in order that we may try to do what should be 
done for this child so that the end result will be a mature self-re- 
specting citizen. 

And I am afraid that in many instances we judges, because there 
are not sufficient facilities available to us, play Russian roulette with 
the lives of many children and the safety of our communities. Too 
often do we take risks in releasing children to the community svho 
may be real potential gangsters to themselves or the community. 

There may be times when the program of institutionalizing a child 
is not what he needs at that time. Sometimes the child who is the 
most aggressive youngster who has to be controlled in an institution 
is the easiest for the court to service because it is so obvious. But 
the youngster who is distraught underneath is the one that we have 
the greatest problem in trying to determine what should be done. 

There is hardly a case that comes before us that we do not think, 
“What risk is this child in the community? What is going to be 
done and be the most effective thing in helping this young man or 
young woman to live in the community in accordance with the stand- 
ards that the community expects?” 

We often wonder why are our children out late at night in auto- 
mobiles; we often wonder why the parents do not take more respon- 
sibilities. Maybe we should know more about some of the things 
in the family life, maybe special studies could be made to get at the 
cause of delinquency. 

We have heard some say, “Yes, it is caused by too many comics, too 
many crime films,” and we enumerate 50 and a hundred influences. 
Some of them have some validity, but I am afraid that too often we 
treat symptoms rather than causes. 
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Courts need help, courts need facilities. In the small courts in the 
rural areas, where can the judge turn to get diagnostic facilities, 
where can he turn to, to receive treatment facilities, where can he 
get adequate probation officers to carry out this performance in 
working with the child and family? Are traveling clinics feasible? 
Should detention be planned on an area basis? What kind of institu- 
tions should we have besides the training school? Is there a place 
for emotionally disturbed children in existing institutions? 

These are some of the things that cause us today to take practical 
concern. 

I am sure that if projects that are put into motion come up with 
suggestions that are too expensive, that are not realistic, we will 
waste our time and money. I think it is time that we get down to 
finding out what we can do with existing facilities and resources in 
our communities. How can these be made available to the courts 
for the children ? 

Should we as judges hand over to other agencies some of our re- 
sponsibilities ? 

These are some of the things that are being studied. 

Or should, within the court structure, there be clinical services? 
Should the court try to operate detention facilities in institutions? 

And there may be another thing that possible could have been 
mentioned earlier. What about the judges themselves? We have 
come to our work, as I have said, without specialized knowledge in 
the fields of the social sciences. Maybe some project could be under- 
taken to determine what basic qualifications judges should have, what 
areas of jurisdiction is proper. 

Now, I hope if something like this is undertaken the legal profes- 
sion will be considered so that all other professions will not be tell- 
ing the judges what they should be doing. 

fay I take 1 more minute. The National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges has organized a Juvenile Court Judges Foundation. 
This organization is for study and research in the field of juvenile 
delinquency and juvenile courts. 

For the last 4 years Judge Gustave Schramm, of Pittsburgh, has, 
as chairman of the foundation, operated an institute about twice a 
year for juvenile court judges, a training institute. This experience 
for the judges who come is to work and learn together. 

I cannot help but feel that there should be such an institute in every 
State of the Union for juvenile court judges. Judge Schramm has 
had come to his institute over 300 judges. There are 3,000 in the 
United States. We need training and we need help. We need facili- 
ties within our reach that will be effective. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity of expressing to you and 
commiserating about some of our problems. 

Mr. Beck. Thank you, Judge Noyes. 

Your statement that many judges are forced to play Russian 
roulette with the lives of children certainly applies in those jurisdic- 
tions and in the majority of jurisdictions where the judge does not 
have auxiliary services to help him make these decisions. 

The projects you have suggested would give us an opportunity to 
experiment with different forms of organizations, particularly in 
rural areas, where we cannot have the elaborate facilities that we 
might have in some of our major cities. 
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Now, I would like to turn to a man who has operated the kind of 
project we have been discussing here today, and that is David Austin, 
who prior to assuming his present responsibilities took a neighborhood 
in the city of Boston—Roxbury—a neighborhood which was believed 
to have a high delinquency rate, to see what could be done on a project 
basis. 

Dave is going to talk to us out of that experience as well as his 
present experience, for today he is working in Cleveland and is con- 
cerned with the coordination of efforts in that city, not only to control 
delinquency, but all health and welfare efforts. 

Mr. Austin. 

Mr. Avustry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
had the opportunity to be associated with two special demonstration 
projects in the field of juvenile-delinquency control, first in Boston, 
where I was immediate director as Mr. Beck has referred to, of 
a project, and more recently where I am the head of a department 
in Cleveland which includes a similar program as part of the project 
and is now a regular part of the service in that city. 

Both of these programs have focused in particular on the problem 
of the delinquent street corner gang. 

In Boston we took a staff of young men and women, professionally 
trained, and sent them out into the community to find, become 
acquainted with, and become counselor and helper to, these juvenile 

angs. 
: The experience in Boston and the similar experience in Cleveland 
where a program has now been going on for over 414 years have shown 
that if certain basic conditions are met, the immediate problem of the 
fighting street corner gang can be met and dealt with, either in a 
single neighborhood or across the city. 

Not only have these projects demonstrated for themselves and in 
their own cities that something specific can be accomplished with the 
right money, the right staff and intensive effort, but the projects them- 
selves have stimulated study and action among a af 8h range of 


agencies in those communities which have resulted in raising the 
whole level of the attack to juvenile delinquency in the entire 
community. 

These two progets that I have had some part of are examples of 


what is needed on a much greater scale across this country. 

We have already had well established—you had established in your 
previous hearings that law violations by children and young people 
are not the result of a single cause. There is not a single virus that 
produces delinquency like the poliomyelitis one. In the same way 
there is no one exclusive treatment or cure; there is no Salk vaccine 
for delinquency. 

Actually there may be a wide variety of programs that can work 
and can have a great impact on this problem. In one city it may be 
special services under the juvenile court. In another city it may be 
a special program in schools under the police department. In another 
city it may be special programs growing out of settlement houses or 
family counseling agencies or treatment for families with a multitude 
of problems stemming out of a public welfare department. 

he important thing is that we do not know enough in terms of all 
these different approaches, all of which may have the elements of 
successful treatment. We do not know enough about the minimum 
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basic conditions that must be met in each program if they are to be 
successful. 

There are many good ideas, many efforts, many trial programs 
around this country, many of them produce some results, many of 
them result in a waste of money because we do not pool together our 
knowledge out of all these projects to be able to say if you are going 
to do a project you have to have this type of training on the part of 
staff, you have to have this kind of staff, you have to have this regular 
staff for youngsters or it is not worth the trying in the first place. 
We need to pool together the experiences of all these projects across 
the country and to distill out these types of basic understandings 
which then can be used by big and little communities across the Nation 
as they design their own community programs. 

And we need to test and try out the approaches under a wide variety 
of auspices, a special program under the auspices of churches as well 
as under schools or courts, and to pool together these experiences. 
We do not have to do on a project basis each one of them in each city. 
The learning from the project in Los Angeles, Calif., is just as im- 
portant to Cleveland as it is to San Francisco. The experience and 
the basic learnings of the New York Youth Board can be brought in 
and made sviilitie to the use of small communities as well as big. 

For instance, the street corner gang work that we have done, the 
approaches we have used, are just as applicable to the hot-rod crowd 
in a county seat or at some county crossroads of major highways where 
there is a drive-in or other teenage hangout. 

We need to have these things going on all across the country and 
get the learning out of them and make it available in a kind of diges- 
tive way that all communities can use. 

One of the most essential parts is not only the projects themselves 
but an analysis and the public indication of the results. 

Let me mention then two specific projects as examples of things 
which are the kind of things we would like to do, particularly at the 
community level. We have heard some references to the jobs that 
need to be done in institutional settings. We also need to do a great 
deal more about the children while they are still in the community 
perhaps to keep them out of the institutions. 

I would like in this regard to point to one problem which we have 
not yet emphasized, and that is the problem of the delinquent girl. 

We have recently had an experience in Cleveland where one 15-year- 
old girl in the course of about 2 months, was responsible for some 45 
grand-jury indictments for statutory rape. This girl has had a long 
history of delinquency, has been in and out of institutions and is in 
the headlines of our community. : 

The girls are a very important part of this picture, not because 
they are no numerically great, but because they are such a hard-core 
central factor: The small clique of sexually precocious, tough, ag- 
gressive girls in a neighborhood become the illegitimate mothers in 
their teens. Their children become the neglected children of the 
next generation, the neglected children who are the school failures. 

We have case after case in which you can find three generations of 
women with criminal or deserting husbands, with neglected children 
resulting. 

Based on the experience that we have already had in Boston and 
Cleveland it would seem quite possible to design a project involving 
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intensive work with some of these small cliques of girls, involving a 
skilled youth leader, professional training in social work, both in 
working with groups and individuals, to move in and become closely 
related with these girls, to work with their families drawing on the 
whole range of agencies needed to draw on, psychiatric agencies and 
others, to bring about the modifications of social behavior to keep 
girls out of institutions and prevent through illegitimacy problems 
which run into the next generation. 

We have this tremendous range of projects of this type and many 
others for which funds are demented needed and which can have 
a tremendous national impact and local impact if they can be gotten 
underway. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Beck. Thank you, very much, Mr. Austin. 

I think you have not only added compelling examples of projects 
that may be undertaken but have helped us to see how a Federal 
umbrella for these projects can really bring them to life so we know 
what one another is doing and the knowledge can be transmitted to 
places where it can be of real value. 

Now, lastly, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
my pleasure to introduce Dr. Martha M. Eliot. I have asked Dr. 
Eliot to talk to us this morning out of several roles: one is Dr. Fliot’s 
role as a physician and a pediatrician and a person who has been in 
the forefront of public health in this country. I have asked Dr. Eliot 
to tell us of some projects that might be undertaken in the health 
field should funds be available. 

I have also asked Dr. Eliot to talk to us out of the experience as 
Chief of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, a post which Dr. Eliot, as you 
all know, held before coming to her present position as professor of 
maternal and child health in the School of Public Health at Harvard 
University. 

And lastly, I know Dr. Eliot will talk to us out of her role as the 
best friend the children of America have. 

Dr. Eliot. 

Dr. Exror. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I 
say first I am so pleased to be able to be back here again speaking 
before this committee here in Congress. I find a great satisfaction in 
being able to come before the committees of Congress now and speak 
as an individual, as I am today. 

You have already heard now quite a series of examples of the need 
to undertake projects that will put to the test knowledge that we 
have, to prevent or diminish or control or treat delinquency and also 
some projects that will give us new knowledge in this field. 

I want to add just a word or two because the time is really up for 
most of our testimony from this group of experts, but I do want to 
add a word about the role of the health services in this field and I 


want to include in this the official health services, the voluntary 
health organizations and the rank and file of practicing physicians in 
this country who really belong to our great group of health services. 

Now, I think their function throughout is primarily preventive in 
this field of juvenile delinquency, but nevertheless the health-services 
people and physicians do see youngsters after they have become 
delinquent and therefore they need to know the whole range—they 
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need to be informed of the whole range of knowledge about de- 
linquency. 

In this group perhaps one of the most potent members of the total 
team of health workers is the public health nurse, because it is she, 
who with the doctor, sees the young families when they first come into 
existence. It is the public health nurse who sees the mother when 
she is first pregnant, the doctor who sees the mother and gives advice 
about how he will carry her through her pregnancy and after the 
baby is born help her rear that child in the best way possible. 

Therefore, if this great group of health workers in the country can 
be brought into this picture more and more and understand more and 
more about the root of delinquency, perhaps we will be able to do more 
about preventing and controlling it. 

Since giving up my duties in the Children’s Bureau something over 
2 years ago, I have had a little time to look at the way in which families 
in some of our poorest and least advantaged communities live, how 
official and voluntary health agencies either do or do not reach out to 
help these mothers and fathers with their problems of child rearing 
and with maternity care. Some of the work that is done is very good. 
Some of the work that is done I might say is very inadequate. 

To a considerable degree the problem of these families in the dis- 
advantaged areas of our country, the problems of these families come 
out of, they really develop, because the families that produce the de- 
linquent children are usually in the lowest socio-economic areas and the 
problems of these families are not understood in detail by many of 
our people and by many of our workers. 

Nurses and doctors and teachers and social workers may be ap- 
proaching some of these families blindly as far as their knowledge of 
the cultural and the social setting in which these families live today. 
Without this understanding it is hard for any worker and oftentimes 
impossible for them to transmit ideas about health and well-being 
and good care of children. We need desperately to establish demon- 
strations and projects that will help all of these workers, and in 
particular I am speaking of the health workers, to understand more 
about the oultusel and the social problems that these children face. 

Now this is true in our depressed rural areas quite as much as in our 
cities. This has been emphasized before this morning. We hear 
much about juvenile delinquency in cities but I really want to add my 
word of urging that you not forget the depressed rural areas where so 
many depressed families and disturbed children live. 

About a month ago I attended a conference called by the American 
Academy of Pediatricians to consider the role of the pediatricians 
of our country in the prevention of juvenile delinquency. Like other ° 
members of this panel today these pediatricians and their consultants 
pointed out many steps that could be taken to help physicians and 
other health workers in their task of advising parents who are strug- 
gling with the problems of rearing children and the problems of dis- 
ordered behavior among children, and these pediatricians and their 
consultants proposed not a few projects that should be undertaken 
to learn how doctors can do their job better, and this was a very sincere 
wish on their part to know how they can reach out and help, and they 
wanted too to help the official health agencies find ways in which they 
can do a better job. 
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From my experience I know of many different demonstrations 
and studies that point the way to the prevention of delinquency. 
I just want to mention one or two because I cannot go into a lot. ~ 

I would like to begin with the work that might be done in the de- 
pressed urban and rural areas to do a better job in child health and 
child welfare for the mothers and fathers of the youngest families, 
These are areas, especially those in the cities, which are areas of in- 
migration. The depressed areas of the city are the places to which 
the rural people who wish to go into industry in the city must move 
because often they are the only places that they can find living 
quarters. 

It seems to me that we need to study seriously what happens when 
we ask young families or these immigrant families to live in these 
huge urban projects that we are constructing in our cities. What 
does this mean to the rural family who has lived on a farm to come 
into one of our large cities and suddenly find themselves in bricks 
and mortar with little play space for children and no place for free 
roaming of the children? I do not wonder that sometimes one of 
these housing projects in a depressed area, though we are very proud 
of it, we think we have done well, and yet sometimes they become 


hotbeds of delinquency. 

What happens to youngsters in the cities when they are uprooted 
in the course of slum clearance, children who are so uprooted and 
spread out over the city into new areas of the city, to areas where they 
are strange, they are unfamiliar, they have none of their own neigh- 
bors and friends, they are forced, some of these youngsters, especially 


the preadolescent and adolescent group, to join up with new gangs 
in this new neighborhood ? 

Then I would like to raise the question of what happens in families 
when mothers go to work and especially when there are young chil- 
dren in the families. This is a question which we really have not 
the answers for. Is this productive of more delinquency, or isn’t it? 
Here is something for us to study. 

I would like to raise the question of the family where there is no 
father in the family or those families which sociologists call female- 
based families where the mother is the important member of the 
family, maybe she is the only parent. The great group of children 
in our age of dependent children’s group belong in this group. Many 
of those families live in the prepressed parts of our cities. They 
may live in our housing projects. These families are at great risk— 
the children in these families are at great risk in terms of behavior, 
in terms of feeling pushed out from the larger society in which we 
all live and it is extremely important that we learn more about what 
is happening in these families where the mother is the principal 

erson. 

: Now, many people here have spoken about the coordination of effort 
in the communities and in States, and in your hearings prior to this 
time a great deal has been said about coordinating the diversity of 
interests among the various groups. Some of the bills that have been 
before the committee have of special provisions for this and they 
have named the health, welfare, education, correction, mental health, 
the voluntary agencies, the neighborhood agencies, the employment 
agency as some of those that need to be brought together and the 
difficulty of deciding which agency should take the lead. 
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Now, with a project plan of approach we can have some very effec- 
tive projects at State level or community level to really try to find out 
how good coordinated programs can be brought forth. This project 
approach to the prevention and treatment of delinquency gives, in my 
view, ample opportunity to test out how the work of various organiza- 
tions goes forward and how it can be coordinated. 

There are a few examples of good coordination. Some people are 
doing this quite well. But many projects should be initiated now to 
look at a variety of ways of doing this. 

I like this Sr approach. Why do I like it? Because I have 
seen it at work. I have seen it work for at least 20 years in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Under the Social Security Act, the Maternal and 
child health, the crippled children, and the child welfare service 
programs have undertaken projects of various sorts, not themselves 
but have undertaken them in that they have been in a position to make 
money available to the States for child health, for medical care of 
crippled children and child welfare, and it is the States that have un- 
dertaken the projects and have actually administered them. I can il- 
lustrate this in many different ways. 

The rheumatic-fever project, for instance, was started in 1939 in 
one State. Within a very few years 30 States had similar undertak- 
ings. One State started a program of hospital care for premature 
infants. Soon 15 or 20 States did the same. 

Not long ago, quite recently, a State started a project for the diag- 
nosis and study and care of mentally retarded children of preschool 
age. Now 44 States have projects of this nature. 

In the child welfare field, projects have come forward in one way 
or another, touching upon improving the work in training schools, 
in raising standards in the courts, in the area of adoption, in the area 
of care of unmarried mothers, and I could go on giving you example 
after example of how a single project has spread throughout the 
country in many ways to implement, to stimulate the development of 
good programs. 

But the Children’s Bureau has not had funds for projects for the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. This is something 
which is important for this committee to realize. To develop a special 
project is like trying some new seed. As soon as the first crop is 
gathered, we know whether to go ahead with that seed or try to im- 
prove it through cross-fertilization, and so on, and so on. 

If the Congress decides, and I hope they will, to go ahead with this 
project approach, we can learn a lot about our present methods and 
how to extend and improve them. We can try new methods. We can 
train people to do better jobs. We can train people to undertake jobs 
that they are not now trained for. We can decide when the time is 
ripe to extend our efforts more widely and more wisely. 

If this approach is taken, the time may not then be so far away 
when the States will have learned how to coordinate the work of their 
various departments in the prevention and treatment of delinquency. 

In one bill before your committee the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is given the authority to recommend legislation to 
the Congress for the solution of juvenile delinquency control problems. 
I believe this is a very good provision. It means that the program will 
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not be static; that is, it means it if the Secretary carries out this pro- 
posal that is contained in the bill. ier 3 

Now, lastly, I would like to say that about 3 weeks ago I was invited 
to testify in the Senate on the Hill bill in favor of international medi- 
cal and health research, a bill which authorizes an annual appropria- 
tion of $50 million a year for this international research. Now, I be- 
lieve this is good, I testified in favor of the bill. It will help increase 
our knowledge in the health field greatly. Most of it will be carried 
out on the project basis. 

And today here we are concerning ourselves with different pieces 
of legislation before your committee that call for approximately one- 
half of the amount of money in the bill to which I spoke a short while 
ago. That is only about $5 or $6 million a year and this is being pro- 
posed to begin to cope with this serious social, pathological condition 
we call juvenile delinquency. 

I certainly urge the subcommittee and the Congress to act quickly 
now and give the country this kind of help to find ways to extend and 
improve our services to children and their families and keep the chil- 
dren out of trouble. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Beck. Thank you very much, Dr. Eliot. 

You have certainly added out of your experience as an administra- 
tor of Federal programs a line that we might take to tackle this prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that completes our panel presentation. We 
certainly would be happy to exchange ideas with you and with mem- 
bers of the committee on any of this testimony or any related matters. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Beck, but first may I say to you and 
to each member of your panel that your statements have been most 
challenging and most interesting. I am sure I speak for the commit- 
tee when I say that we have enjoyed and appreciated them. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Lafore, who just had to leave a minute 
ago, particularly asked me to say most especially to you and to the 
members of your panel that he thought your testimony was very fine 
and that he enjoyed it. 

Now, let me ask a question with respect to my bill H.R. 3464. And 
I want to direct this question to Dr. Eliot. 

Section 4 of H.R. 3464 sets up, or attempts to set up, a National 
Advisory Council of Juvenile Delinquency, consisting of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare or his designee and 12 mem- 
bers. The chief function of that Council is to review applications for 
assistance under section 3, which is the principal section of the bill 
for projects and to recommend to the second project or such projects 
as the Council feels will be in furtherance of the purpose of the act. 

Dr. Eliot, do you feel that based upon your experience in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, do you think that is an 
approach that is practical in this case ? 

Dr. Exsor. Mr. Chairman, I think that this approach is practical. 
The Council will presumably review these applications after the ad- 
ministrative agency has prepared them, put them in shape for the 
Council to study. The Council would work with the administrative 
staff in understanding the meaning of these projects and would advise 
the Secretary with respect to wither or not they regard them as good 
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The Council will also be in a position as I understand this bill to 
make recommendations with regard to projects on its own, would be 
able to come forward with ideas that would be useful to the Secretary 
and the staff of the Department. 

I am glad that the final responsibility, however, rests with the 
Secretary to make decisions with respect to these projects, because I 
think this is the only practical way in which such a council can 
operate. 

I assume also that the Council could have subcommittees that 
would be in a position to do special types of projects which would be 
more familiar to the members of the subcommittee. 

If I may I would like to say one word with regard to the composi- 
tion of the Council. I am glad to see that the intent, I believe, is 
expressed here that the Council shall be made up of people who are 
really very knowledgeable in this field of delinquency and that those 
members who come from the general public will be people who have 
experience in helping the professional workers in either official or 
nonoflicial agencies in the administration of this work. 

Mr. Exniorr. The reason I raised that question, you are familiar 
and I am familiar with the fact that we are getting to have more 
advisory councils in the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare than they have got money down there and objection is sometimes 
made that there are too many of the councils. I personally feel that 
in a situation like this that the Council can make the utmost con- 
tribution to the success and the practicality of the results of the pro- 
gram, and I personally feel very strongly that we ought to have a 
yood substantial council to make recommendations to the Secretary, 

ut leaving to the Secretary, as I have said, the final responsibility 
for decision. 

Dr. Ex1ior. May I make one more remark? It will be essential, if 
these projects are to move forward with a degree of expedition, that 
the mechanisms by which this Council operates will be flexible and 
free and that the Council will meet frequently enough so that these 
projects will not be bogged down. Under the system now in existence 
in the Children’s Bureau, projects can be dealt with by the staff alone, 
often, on the advice of the advisory committee, but to have a council 
established by law means that it must somehow review these projects 
and the system of review must be expeditious. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Eliot, have you read this language in section 4 
critically, so as to be able to advise us whether or not in your opinion 
it meets the criteria that you have expressed? To shorten my ques- 
tion, do you have recommendations for improvement of the language 
of that section ? 

Dr. Extor. I think the language is all right. I think the important 
thing is that it be implemented with funds, so that it can meet di- 
rectly or that subcommittees can meet directly and not delay the 
action. 

Mr. Exuiorr. May I turn to another subject on which you alluded 
in your testimony and that was to what you, I believe, called the 
female based family ? 

Has any research been made up to now on the effect of that type 
of female oriented family in juvenile delinquency, and if so, what are 
the results to date, or is that a field that is completely unexplored up 
to now ? 
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Dr. Exror. I think this is a field that has not been explored sufli- 
ciently. It has been explored by sociologists and I am sure that Mr. 
Austin or Mr. Beck or Dr. Kvaraceus could answer this question 
better than I could, but I do feel assured that further studies should 
be made, especially of certain groups within this overall. I cannot 
quote, though, the specific pieces of research that have been done. 

Mr. Exniorr. Dr. Kvaraceus, would you like to comment on that? 

Mr. Kvaracevs. I might indicate that currently, under a grant in 
the National Institute of Mental Health there is going on from data 
gathered by Mr. Austin from his several years of experience with the 
street-corner gangs of Roxbury, an exploration of the psychological 
effect of the female-based household in terms of certain developments 
involving cerain effects on masculinity. 

We are currently trying in our own project to incorporate some 
of the implications of this research into an integrated conceptualiza- 
tion of the meaning of this kind of phenomena. 

The female-based household is not just female dominated. This 
is the home in which there may be a grandmother, two daughters, 
very often with a succession of mates, sometimes husbands, sometimes 
not, who produce youngsters in succession and, let us say, taking a 
male figure, the question is, where does the child learn to identify 
with a man, that he is in fact a man, and very often the answer is in 
the street corners that he can find this male identity. 

Very often, if he is fortunate, from an older brother, or from an 
athletic coach in a school, but this is one of those areas where we need to 
do a great deal of exploration because apparently the female-based 
household is a very typical household in many of the housing projects 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Would you care to comment further, Mr. Austin? 

Mr. Austin. I could, yes, and a little further about a research proj- 
ect recently completed in Cleveland which dealt not so much with 
delinquency but with adults, who as youngsters were borderline de- 
linquents, did not get to prison, but were involved in delinquency. 
That was a study focused on adult men who were unemployed at a 
time of very high employment in the city, and a selective sample of 24 
instances was studied very intensively and in none of the 24 cases, 
significantly, had those men as children had any experience with a 
person in their own family who was a steady wage-earning man. 
They had no example as children of the fact that men when they grow 
up earn the living in the family and maintain themselves in the com- 
munity, so that not only as delinquents but as lifelong problems of 
economic dependency we have this female-based family. 

We have some initial study on it. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. Now, Dr. Kvaraceus, you mentioned something about 
the emotionally disturbed children. Have sufficient studies been 
conducted that enable us as a matter of common mass of knowledge 
to identify easily the emotionally disturbed child ? " 

Mr. Kvaracevs. I think we recognize that this is not just two cate- 
gories of people, that we have on the one hand lined up the emotionally 
in fact and stable and on the other hand the emotionally disruptive. 
think this is a continuum and perhaps in certain circumstances all of 
us get emotionally disturbed temporarily. 

The feeling within the school is that there are some seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed children who have no place to be except school, but 
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the school is not a hospital, and the facilities for treating emotionally 
disturbed children in any State are very meager and yet they must be 
contained some place. ee 

Recently at a meeting, Dr. Rabinowitz from the Detroit area indi- 
cated to us that very often as he received these youngsters in his 
hospital and places them with a trained skillful teacher who deals 
with four or five, he gets the reaction, “How can I handle this child 
in this large group?” And the instructor hopes the youngster will 
be hospitalized and the reaction is, “How did the school help this 
youngster in these large group cases ?” 

The question is how can we successfully utilize the psychiatric help 
and services to help determine at what time in a child’s life he needs 
the services that are not available in the school, and is there a border- 
line disturbed youngster who might with special adjustment be con- 
tained within the school agency under the school auspices in some 
special class center. I don’t think we have any categorical answer 
to this particular problem. We have some educated guesses or 
hunches along this line. But I recognize we do need expert opinion 
from the help of the psychiatric field in assessing these youngsters, 
in trying out various modes of adjustment and treatment within 
school agencies, in all of school agencies, and perhaps with institu- 
tional framework. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Kvaraceus, what would be your educated guess 
as to the therapeutic value of any of the school attendance officers on 
the emotionally disturbed children ? 

Mr. Kvaracevus. You are referring now to the functionary who 
makes the home visits and checks up on the home to see whether the 
youngster is ill or has a legitimate excuse. I think I would answer 
that would depend on the nature of the background of the person do- 
ing this service. If it is an old-line attendance officer who has taken 
upon himself a job, ill-trained, let us say, well-intentioned, and maybe 
has a good personality makeup, I would say if he is a helpful adult, 
he can help youngsters. 

With insufficient training, casework training as a visiting teacher, 
I think this person can offer a great deal of ‘help to the local com- 
munity and local schools. 

Mr. Extiorr. Dr. Sharp, you deal constantly with emotionally dis- 
turbed children at your institution, do you not, in Philadelphia? I 
have had the pleasure of visiting your institution, and I gained the 
impression that it was a very excellent one. I am happy you are 
here to give us additional information this morning based upon your 
experience there. 

What projects do you have in mind, Dr. Sharp, in this field of the 
emotionally disturbed, that might be carried on under this bill that 
would be helpful in solving at least part of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency ? 

Dr. Sarr. As I indicated before, the typical psychotic youngster 
is easier to recognize than the youngster who is this borderline poten- 
tial—not borderline, actually, but the potential homicidal type. 

Now, it is interesting, and I am quoting now from colleagues in the 
psychiatric field, that the old type of mental illness in which you had 
the typical psychotic examples of schizophrenia and whatnot which 
were clear-cut examples are beginning to move from this pattern and 
you have this combination, this constellation of different symptoms 
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now with children. Sometimes they say that they are not exactly 
psychotic, they are emotionally disturbed. Well, the emotionally dis- 
turbed is kind of a gray area between the psychotic and normal child. 
It is in this gray area that we have this concern as to where are these 
gross deviations, not identifiable as being mentally ill, but children 
who cannot adjust within a social structure in the community. 

I want to stress that we have many fine children who don’t come 
into this category, numerically their number is not great, but the con- 
tamination these children spread in the community and among other 
children is a real concern when that occasion occurs and they are not 
taken care of in a proper manner. 

Mr. Exsiorr. I now recognize the gentlewoman from Oregon to 
propound a question. 

Congresswoman GREEN. I won’t take time to propound a question, 
but I have listened to Mr. Austin with great interest, to his experi- 
ments in Cleveland and his emphasis on the kind of staff and kind 
of training that is necessary. 

I have listened to Chief Proetz discuss his work with the police 
officers and to say that the kind of police officer who can work with 
a juvenile is most important. 

I have listened to Mr. Kvaraceus discuss the work of the schools, 
what needs to be done there, and I read with interest a statement from 
Mr. Lourie in his testimony last year that he thought we needed to 
start in the school and train people to work in the schools. 

I have listened to the judge who put the emphasis on the need for 
training for judges, probation officers, to advise untrained judges, his 
mention of the need in rural areas for properly trained judges. 

I have listened to Mr. Sharp with interest and I listened to him 
last year on the need for nationwide study of homicidal tendencies. 
And surely anybody would have to be trained to recognize homicidal 
tendencies. 

I listened to Dr. Eliot last year when she made the statement that 
both money and technical help are needed. She said more than half 
the counties have no services for delinquent youth, and where they do 
exist only 1 in 10 have the probation officers specially trained for the 
job. She said last year that few institutions for delinquents have the 
trained and experienced staff to treat children, that obviously work for 
the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency can only be as 
good as the people who are doing the job, and so on, and then I must 
say that I am quite surprised, almost a little bit shocked to hear the 
chairman of the panel translate everything into “projects” with no 
emphasis on the need for training adequate personnel. 

Mr. Chairman, my questions this afternoon, if I may have the time, 
would be directed to each of these people on the need for trained per- 
sonnel as well as for projects. I cannot, for the life of me, see how 
we can develop projects throughout the Nation unless we have proba- 
tion officers, judges, social workers, who are trained in the field, unless 
we have people who can give guidance and counseling in an intelligent 
and informed way. 

I talked to one of the people from the Ford Foundation. They 
have given sizable grants for projects, one in California and one in 
Syracuse, and their complaint is that they cannot find adequately 
trained personnel for the two projects for which they are donating 
huge sums of money, and so, if I may, I wondered if between now 
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and 2 o’clock you could give some thought to this and we might discuss 
the need for adequately trained personnel as well as for the projects 
for which we might have no trained personnel at all. 

Mr. Exsiorr. The subcommittee will be in recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Exuiorr. When we recessed at 12:15, Mrs. Green had ad- 
dressed a question to the panel. My recollection is that several of 
the panel members said they would think about it during the lunch 
hour, perhaps, or get up some information in connection with it. 

May I ask you, Mr. Beck, if you will answer a part of Mrs. Green’s 
question, and then other members of the panel likewise, and then, if 
there are further specific questions, we will proceed from there. 

Mr. Beck. I would be very happy to, Mr. Elliott. 

During lunch we did have an opportunity to think this over. But 
I think one aspect of it required no thought; that is our unanimity 
on the point that trained personnel is certainly one of the essential 
ingredients in any successful program, and one of the most pressing 
needs in our health and welfare programs generally speaking today. 
I do not think there is any one of us that would differ from that. 

In my own statements of summary I perhaps was remiss in not 
occasionally using the word “training” in front of “projects”, because 
as we heard this term this morning we heard our police officer speak 
of the need for trained personnel, a juvenile court judge, et cetera. 
So it seemed to me there was an urging from their statements, 
projects concerning training, projects that might be launched to bet- 
ter train the personnel of whom they were speaking. 

. would like to address myself 

Mrs. Green. May I ask what you mean by projects for training 
personnel? When I think of training personnel I think of the schools 
and universities that are set up for this particular purpose, or, in the 
one case in southern California, the school that is set up primarily 
to train police officers who are going to work with juveniles. 

_ Mr. Beck. I think that leads us to the heart of the problem, which 
isan analysis of who it is that we want to train. 

Mrs. Green. First, what do you mean by projects, training 
projects ¢ 
_ Mr. Beck. I would say that we might distinguish between a train- 
ing project and the formal education that you have in a university 
in several respects: One, that we might consider a training project 
as not leading necessarily to normal academic credit ; that is, it would 
not lead to a master’s or bachelor’s degree. It would be, we might 
say, a project as distinguished from formal education insofar as 
the project presumed that the person that came into it had a basic 
srecetiaen and the project was going to add something over and above 

at. 

Mrs. Green. Where would you set up these projects?) Away from 
the university ? 

Would you not take advantage of the universities and colleges we 
now have set up for the training of personnel? Would you set up 
special training projects outside and away from the institutions ? 

Mr. Beck. Mrs. Green, I find it hard to answer this question in re- 
spect to all personnel we are considering because we are now talking 
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about judges of juvenile courts, police officers, probation officers, 
teachers, and it is very hard to make a generalization that is appro- 
priate for all of these different people. 

Mrs. GREEN. Just take one. 

Mr. Beck. Let’s take police officers as one. 

The police officer we are not going to give a formal education to. 
We are beginning with a man on the force, usually a man who has 
been assigned to the juvenile division. We want to get him, maybe, 2 
months’, a month’s institute, giving him a better understanding of 
the problems that confront him. 

This can be done, and it has been done under university auspices, 
and there are advantages to it. On the other hand, in the State of 
Wisconsin, for example, we organized a traveling seminar that went 
into the different counties and brought together police officers. In 
other words, it seems to me that addressing ourselves to the training 
of police officers, flexibility would be the hallmark of a successful 
program. If we addre ourselves to the subject of juvenile court 
Judges, obviously there we are not going to provide formal law educa- 
tion, but, rather, something over and beyond. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. Beck, will you withhold your answers further? 
I understand that Dr. Eliot and Chief Proetz have to leave early, and, 
ct I ni recognize Mrs. Green to ask any questions she cares to before 

ey do. 

Mrs. Green. Chief Proetz, in your statement this morning, which 
I thought was an excellent statement and with which I agree 100 per- 
cent, you did say that a good officer is one who understands juvenile 


problems, and you put special emphasis on the need for highly trained 
1 


officers. You also, I believe, said that the juvenile police handled 
three out of every four cases of delinquency. I believe you were 
referring to St. Paul. Is that right? 

Chief Prorrz. That is St. Paul. Or you can take it on a national 
basis. I am quite sure it holds true nationally. 

Mrs. Green. Certainly if the police officer handles three out of 
every four cases nationwide, then there would be a tremendous reason 
why they should have some special training. 

hief Proerz. Very definitely. I am in favor of it 100 percent. 

Mrs. Green. Would you give me a statement not just regarding 
your own State, which I think is one of the really bright spots, but on 
a nationwide basis, how many police officers do you think have had 
any training in the handling of juveniles, specifically juveniles? 

Chief Prorrz. I really couldn’t say. I don’t even know if there are 
figures advanced on that. All I can say is that this could be corre- 
lated to bring that out. 

The University of Southern California—you mentioned the Delin- 
quency Control Institute—teaches, on an average, 25 officers from all 
over the country asession. I believe they have two sessions. 

The University of Minnesota—and this is what I was referring to 
as a project; you can call it training, you can call it a project. It is 
like the old expression “A rose smells as sweet by any other name.” 
That is exactly the terminology I was coming out with there. 

The University of Minnesota at the present time is running out of 
money. I was instrumental in getting that started at our university. 
I was instrumental] in broaching the idea of bringing the Ford Foun- 
dation in for an appropriation for that. We got a 2-year grant. 
That runs out this year. 
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This is the sort of project I would like to see come out of a hearing 
such as this. This, in turn, trains up to only 25 officers each session. 
That is a 10-week course. 

The University of Minnesota also has a 3-day institute. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has a 2-week institute. Im any of those insti- 
tutes, 3 days or 2 weeks, they will take up to, say, 50 officers. That is 
a basis to go by plus the Southern Police Institute, where I have 
appeared also, where they have a limited number of 25. 

So, if you can do that over a period of 10 years, it is such a minority 
that the surface has not even been scratched as far as training officers 
is concerned. 

Mrs. Green. I understand various cities have a week’s training pe- 
riod or maybe a month for some of their police officers, but, outside 
of the one you mentioned in southern California and the one you men- 
tioned in Minnesota, do you know of any other places where police 
officers are given special traning with respect to juveniles ? 

Chief Prorrz. ponent again say St. Paul. I think most of your 
large modern police departments follow this procedure. 

In our city, in the winter months, we bring in all of our officers off 
the street. These are the ones that are no longer rookies, but have 
been out on the street for 2 or 3 years. We give them in-service 
training. 

We have a manual developed which is for the officer on the street, 
his level, so he knows what to do, whether it is a ball game in the street 
and you put a run on the kids, and so forth or they are congregating 
on the corner. How do you handle those? How do you talk to the 
boys¢ What do you do on the first warrant? Second warrant? 


Third warrant? When do you go to see the parents? Do uniformed 
oflicers ever go to schools? Do they come there to embarrass the 
youngsters or don’t they? What is the procedure of carrying them in 
a patrol wagon ? 

We go right down the steps in our § sega department. We do 


this each winter with our officers. en we bring in new detectives 
or policewomen, regardless of what their past traiming or experience 
may have been—we have men with majors in psychology, in the 
juvenile division, one or two of them, and the rest of them have maybe 
a year or two, or the very least is a high school education. 

However, regardless of their previous education, in our particular 
department we give them an intensive 2-weeks training; in other 
words, indoctrination. We want them to know who the special agen- 
cies are so they can coordinate all this information, make an accurate 
and good referral for this young juvenile. 

However, in addition, here is something new; a little twist. Each 
day at 8 o’clock in the morning there is a member of the probation 
oflice who comes to our St. Paul juvenile division. He reviews all of 
the cases of the previous 24 hours. He goes over these. 

It is our prerogative to send any child to juvenile court. However, 
there are many of them that they will warn and release, and we will 
make a recommendation along this line: 

“I believe, because of past family history I know of, or, having 
checked with the social agencies, this child might be handled best on 
an informal probation, or referred to this agency or that.” 
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In other words, this is how we handle the problem in our city. Iam 
sure that other cities have equal approaches in training their officers 
to handle the situation just as I have mentioned to you, bring them up. 

What we are worried about is that we are going to miss even one kid 
as he is going along, or handle him in the wrong direction. 

Mrs. Green. You say you think most cities do. I am not sure I 
agree on that. 

Chief Prorerz. Iam hopeful. 

Mrs. Green. I think of the large number of rural areas where 
juvenile delinquency is as much of a problem as it is in the city. 

Chief Prorrz. Yes, it is. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think anything is being done at the present 
time to train people in those areas ? 

Chief Prorrz. No. No, it is not. 

This is what we have planned in the State of Minnesota: we have 
an academy being planned at the present time. We are doing this 
through our chiefs of police association along this line, that we pool 
the resources. For example, the crime bureau, the highway patrol, 
the large metropolitan areas in our city all donate into an instructors’ 
pool, and we send them out. Say, for example, this was Minneapolis 
and St. Paul here. We send them to here, to there, all over the State, 
and this is what we refer to asa regional school. 

We are trying to bring this training into the back areas of our State 
where they cannot afford a training officer. They cannot go into this 
themselves. Maybe they have four or five men in the department. 
This is important to them to receive this. It is the old idea that even 
now exists—the badge, the gun, the club, and you are now an officer. 
He is going to embarrass himself, he is going to embarrass his com- 
munity. The people from our country are not going to get the same 
treatment that we get in our city when they go into these areas because 
of the ignorance or lack of training of the men. 

Mrs. Green. You put most of your emphasis this morning on police 
officers, which we certainly should do. But I am sure you have also 
had a chance to work with the courts. 

Would you care to comment on whether or not you think we have 
enough adequately trained probation officers, juvenile court judges, 
and social workers ? 

Chief Prorrz. I wouldn’t really be able to say because I don’t have 
any criterion by which to judge. I don’t know what is the accepted 
number that we would like to have. I could give you facts and figures 
on do we have enough officers, but on probation officers I would not be 
able to say. 

Mrs. Green. You mean police officers, 

Chief Prorrz. Yes. There again I would have to draw a reference 
with what the uniform crime statistics coming out of the FBI, that 
cities on the overall have 2 men per thousand in cities all over the 
United States, or cities of our size and larger have 2.5. 

If you were to compare that with our cities where they have 450 
officers, we would need a staggering total of almost 300 more men, 
which would be well over $1 million more in the budget to come up 
to what other cities have of our size and larger. 

There again, if you don’t have an adequate number, then you must 
take what you have and train them and retrain them so they can do so 
many different jobs that they would fit into any category. 
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Mrs. Green. I am glad to hear your explanation of projects. I 
think there probably has been a misunderstanding of projects. Some 
of the bills that are before this committee call ely for Federal funds 
for demonstration projects and research, and other bills call for funds 
for demonstration projects and research and also the training of per- 
sonnel. That was the reason for my questions. 

If there is a limited amount of money—and I shouldn’t say if—in 
your opinion, which should have primary consideration, the training 
of personnel or the projects, or can they both go on at the same time 
and divide the limited amount of money ? 

Chief Prorrz. I would like to say I would feel it depends on the 
merit of each and what is going to go into each of those particular 
types of approaches. We could teach an officer mathematics, and cer- 
tainly would not teach him how to deal with the human relations 
that he is going to be confronted with. Or we may have projects that 
are definitely not going to be geared at the level the majority of the 
people are going to benefit by. I would like to know what sort of 
projects we should have or what sort of training. Then I could per- 
haps give you what my opinion would be. 

Mrs. Green. Can we carry on any projects if we don’t have the 
adequate personnel to begin with? If we determine that there is not 
adequate trained personnel at the present time, then would it be wise 
on the part of Congress to provide funds for a lot of projects when 
they couldn’t even be properly staffed ? 

Chief Prorrz. The personnel, I think, if you are going to have them 
locally such as my particular government is, would be up to the 
particular city to supply adequate personnel. Then from there, if 
the Federal Government can, say, assist in perhaps grants—whether 
you call it projects or training or what it might be, to assist us in 
carrying on this project at the University of Minnesota, this 10-week 
course training for officers, that I think would be fine. 

Mr. Dantes. Chief Proetz, in view of your testimony that police 
required training, if projects were launched in the various States do 
you feel the police are capable and able to cope with that problem 
at the present time ? 

Chief Prorrz. By that do you mean are they fully trained already ? 

Mr. Dantets. That is right. 

Chief Prorrz. I would say they are trained to a degree. However, 
I would like to see even better training because, as I mentioned, they 
handle three out of four and they make a disposition of that. Yet 
in those three, many of them are continuing on to repeat. 

Mr. Dantets. In your experience, Chief, in traveling around to the 
various States, you have found that most large cities have a special 
bureau on dealing with the problem of juvenile delinquency / 

Chief Prorrz. That is right. 

_Mr, Dantets. Is it not likewise true that in many small communi- 
ties and in the rural areas, no such program has been set up ? 

Chief Prorrz. That is correct. 

Mr. Dantets. In view of the fact that the small towns and the rural 
areas have failed to set up such a project, do you think the police de- 
partment of those municipalities are capable and able to deal with 
the problem as effectively as the large communities? 

Chief Prorrz. I don’t believe that they are doing the job 100 per- 
cent, or I don’t believe they are doing the job as effectively as they 
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could if they had training. I believe training would equip them to do 
the job better, and they would be able to identify and recognize many 
of these kids that are going to be in trouble sooner or later. 

I can give you this, for example, on a street corner, and I do not 
have to be a prophet. I can tell you this from past experience, that it 
bothered me to see, say, for example, the Brown family, a boy, 6, 
another one, 9, one 11, one, 14, and one, 18, in one of our reformatories. 
I knew without a doubt the 16-year-old had a previous record in our 
juvenile division, the 11-year-old had one in our division, the 9-year- 
old was now truant from school, and the 6-year-old was having trouble 
in school. 

Here isa case. I do not have to be an intelligent man. I can predict 
this whole family is going to wind up—and I have some slides here to 
bring this particular point out—going to follow right in that path. 

What are you doing about it? 

Actually what we are geared to do is to take care of these youngsters 
after they get into trouble. What I would like to do is to say can 
we do something before they get in trouble so that the officer is trained 
so he can recognize these, make good referrals so he knows all of the 
agencies to refer them to and get some action before the kids get into 
trouble. 

Mr. Danrtets. Of course, that problem is much greater than that 
for the policeman alone to handle. There are other causes, as has 
been developed by this panel this morning. You have the home, the 
splitup family, then you have emotional problems, and all of these 
factors enter into it. The child may come from a good home, and he 
also may come from a poor home and still wind up as a juvenile de- 
linquent. Isn’t that so? 

Chief Prorrz. That is right. 

Mr. Dantets. In your studies of the problem, Chief, do you know 
whether or not there is any differential as to when a child is consid- 
ered a juvenile delinquent and when he shall not be considered one? 

Chief Prorerz. In my particular State it is 7 years. Prior to that it 
must be proved that he does have the mental capacity to understand 
what he is doing. 

Mr. Dantets. What age may he be considered a juvenile delinquent! 

Chief Prorrz. Up to the age of 18 in my particular State. It varies 
from State to State. 

Mr. Dantets. Do you recommend a reduction in that age limitation! 

Chief Prorrz. I don’t believe that would be a direct solution. 

Mr. Dantets. Do you not feel that the child of 15 or 16 years of 
age has reached the age of reasoning and can discern between what is 
right and what is wrong? 

Chief Prorrz. I believe any child with a good home background has 
that reasoning faculty. 

Mr. Dantexs. Under these circumstances, if he does what is right 
and what is wrong, do you not feel he should be made accountable for 
his actions at that age? 

Chief Prorrz. At 15 or 16? 

Mr. Dantes. 16. 

Chief Prorrz. If the crime is serious enough, that individual will be 


a to district court in my State to be held accountable as an 
u 
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Mr. Danie.s. Who determines that factor, sir? 

Chief Prorrz, The juvenile court judge. The police are merely the 
agency. They make the investigation. They make a complete investi- 
gation and try to find out some of the motives and so forth, the back- 
ground, so they can supply this to the probation office and juvenile 
court and judge, and when he appears before the juvenile court judge, 
as the youngster sits before him, he says, “On the face of this informa- 
tion here and all of the other investigations by the probation officer, 
this case cannot be judged in this court, and must be passed on to our 
district court. You have now conducted yourself as an adult and it 
isup to that court to judge on these facts.” 

Mr. Dantets. In the city where I come from we have such a pro- 
gram. As a matter of fact, I believe it goes a step further. In our 
police department we have what is known as a special service bureau. 
It is completely detached from the police department, and the bureau 
has its headquarters set up in one of the public schools so that a child, 
if he gets himself into trouble, does not get the idea that he is under 
arrest or he isacriminal, He is brought into an office in a school build- 
ing where he consults with police officers who are in civilian uniform 
but do bear the authority of office by wearing a badge to instill proper 
discipline in the youth. 

In those cases, unless the child is a very, very bad child or has a 
bad previous record, they are handled in the bureau or otherwise 
referred to the juvenile court. 

I might also say in the State where I come from, under the rules 
of the supreme court, the juvenile court is authorized to set up a 
special youth authority in each and every municipality. The juve- 
nile court judge selects the personnel of the panel to sit on the youth 
authority, and the youth authority board assists the court in handling 
most of the cases of first offenders, except those cases which involve 
the use of narcotics, firearms, or sex. Those cases must be heard by 
the juvenile court. 

Unless the panel feels that the case must be dealt with more harshly, 
they dispose of it; otherwise the juvenile court. 

Have you ever heard of that plan ? 

Chief Proerz. I have heard of that particular plan that you men- 
tion. 

The division that handles these cases is not even part of the police 
department. They are officers in a sense, but they are in the school 
system. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Dantets. They are part of the police department, but they are 
assigned specially to this particular work. They are trained for it. 

Chief Prorrz. Yes. 

I believe, as far as my knowledge of it is concerned, it is unique to 
our particular locality. 

Mrs. Green. Chief Proetz, I had two other questions. 

In my own city of Portland we have a child guidance clinic, and 
I think we have two excellent juvenile court judges, Judge Long and 
Judge Langtry. There are 2 other counties out of the 36 in my State 
that have a really fine juvenile court program. 

The judges in my city have told me that where there are emergency 
cases these youngsters, emotionally disturbed youngsters or young- 
sters who need psychiatric care, can be taken care of, but there is a long 
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waiting list for the child guidance clinic. Again they have said, “We 
just don’t have enough psychiatrists or psychologists or other trained 
ple.” 

Is this true in St. Paul? Are you able to take care of the young- 
sters as quickly as they need the help? 

Chief Prorrz. We do have difficulties even in that. We have a child 
guidance clinic, and Dr. Hyman Lipman, who is the head of our child 
guidance clinic, is overworked and understaffed just as in your town. 
I think this prevails throughout the country. 

Mrs. Green. So it would be your feeling that we would need more 
trained people in this area also ? 

Chief Prorrz. I am sure of that. 

Mrs. Green. To clarify my thinking, the project that you referred 
to this morning is really the training of police officers. Is that right‘ 
This is the project you would like to see ? 

Chief Prorerz. I would like to see more trained personnel within 
the police department to handle these particular problems; yes. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Eliot, do you have to go soon ¢ 

Dr. Extor. I would be happy to stay, Mr. Chairman, and answer 
any questions you like. 

Mr. Exxitorr. Chief Proetz, do you have to go soon ¢ 

Chief Prorrz. Certainly after 3. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I recognize the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. 
Daniels, with any questions he may have at this time. 

Mr. Dantets. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Giarmo. Chief, I enjoyed listening to your testimony, and I 
appreciate your coming here and giving us this testimony. But let 
me see if I understand you correctly. 

We are just speaking now about these facilities for children who 
need some sort of treatment such as psychiatric treatment, or retarded 
children. 

Is it your claim that all juvenile delinquents fall into this class ? 

Chief Prorrz. No. 

Mr. Griarmo. The reason I asked is because I believe you made a 
statement which said that none of them wants to violate the law. Do 
you recall making that statement in your prepared statement earlier 
today ? 

Chief Prorrz. Was it just recently / 

Mr. Grarmo. No. This morning. 

Chief Prorrz. If you can clarify that a little, I may be able to elab- 
orate on it, if I made such a statement. 

Mr. Grarmo. I recall your making a statement saying that drinking 
was becoming increasingly alarming, and then you stated that none 
of these juvenile delinquents wants to violate the law; some of them 
do not know that they are. 

Chief Prorrz. Oh, yes. I am glad you asked that. I will tell you. 

On my coat over there, for your information 

If you would get the brown bag over there, please. 

( Documents brought to the witness stand. ) 

Chief Prorrz. I will pass these out to you. 

This is a little project again in our particular department. We 
have found that there is a certain group of laws the youngsters do not 
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understand. We will catch them out with their BB guns and they 
will shoot out 15, 20 windows in a particular area, whether it is 
schools or what it might be. We bring them in, and, of course, the 
shooting of the windows was a violation of the law. They understand 
that. But what their parents did not know was that they could not 
give that. gun tothe youngster. ; 

Another thing is you will find that youngsters will go in and want 
to act in drive-ins as carhops and so forth, or they will be driving 
their car contrary to the law. There are many others we have found 
that they violate these laws through ignorance. They were inno- 
cently unaware that a law along that line existed. 

So we compiled this particular little book, which we entitled “Laws 
Pertaining to Juveniles,” and we pass it uot to the junior high school 
level, about the 8th or 9th grade, and this assists them. It became 
part. of their social science studies. We gave them out at the PTA’s 
or in luncheons, and many parents were unaware they were violating 
the law. They were doing it, as I said, innocently, and if they had 
been informed of it they wouldn’t have done it. 

This has assisted us to some extent. 

Mr. Giarmo, Then what you are saying is that you are speaking 
now of laws concerning things which in themselves may or may not 
be bad; in other words, carrying a BB gun in itself is not bad, but it 
is bad because of the fact that it is carried in a modern community 
with people around. Is that correct ? 

Chief Proerz. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Giaimo. When we speak of crimes which are recognizable and 
crimes per se, however, such as theft, breaking and entering, rape, 
murder, and the like, is it your position that none of them wants to 
violate these laws ¢ 

Chief Prorrz. No, no. I misled you on that, and I beg your pardon 
on that if I gave you that impression. 

Mr. Giarmo. The reason I am asking this is I just want to clarify in 
my mind whether it is your contention that all juvenile delinquents 
are disturbed mentally in some manner or psychiatrically and that 
there is no such thing as a minor criminal, let us say, although legally 
there isnot. I am not speaking of a legal minor criminal now. 

Chief Prorrz. 1 am glad you brought that out, and I wouldn’t have 
wanted to leave you with that misimpression. 

The only reference I had was that in some of these minor laws which 
are not of the more serious ones, such as you have mentioned here, 
those seven major categories of the FBI, the individuals who violate 
those do not do it because of ignorance. They know it is a violation of - 
the law, very definitely. 

Mr. Giaimo. Would you say that in police work with such juvenile 
delinquency there is a great difference between the city police forces 
and the rural police forces in that you need more training for this 
special type of work in a city police department than you do ina rural 
police department ¢ 

Chief Prorrz. There may have been a day that that was true, but I 
can assure you now it is not true any more. The automobile has done 
away with that. 

_ Mr. Grarmo. What I am getting at is the fact that I have noticed 
in my own State in the rural or small town municipal police depart- 
ments the police invariably know every family in town, or they know 
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the problems attendant with every family. I feel in my own observa- 
tions that they do not need as much specialized training in being able 
to spot'and handle these juveniles as they do in a large city where 
the whole relationship is more impersonal. 

You say that is no longer the situation ¢ 

Chief Prorrz. No. Again I misled you or jumped the gun on this 
particular statement. 

In the small town it still does exist. He knows everybody. Actually 
what he is using is a more or less fatherly approach in the handling of 
his cases. However, with the automobile, it is bringing out from the 
cities youngsters he does not know. For example, in the one reference 
I made there, they go across a State line and they consume beer at the 
age of 18. They can legally buy it. They become involved in these 
small towns in disorderly conduct. They tear telephones off the walls, 
beat up individuals because they are now under the influence of this 
intoxicating beverage. 

That is where the small town officer, not knowing them, can no 
longer cope with the situation. They immediately go back over the 
State line. It is a misdemeanor, nak as a result of it, the officer in 
that other State would like to do something about it, but he cannot 
extradite for a misdemeanor across a State line. 

So, right away there is that immediate breakdown. Something 
should be done about that, too. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I understand you are going to show us some action 
pictures in this field. Suppose we see them now. 

Chief Prorrz. These slides are taken from my particular locality. 

As I mentioned to you this morning, the prospect of training for 
the officer—and I mentioned to you that he handles three out of four 
cases and he makes a disposition. 

[Slides shown] You see delinquency in pockets like this, and it is 
sparsely distributed throughout the State. This 1950 spot map of 
our particular city tells you that the old area located in the Pp 
around where the railroads go through, where the low economic con- 
ditions exist, and so forth, suddenly springs out and hits you right 
here. And it is true. 

The next slide, however, was taken 5 years later. You are begin- 
ning to see the dispersal of those high-incidence areas. 

You will notice one at the top is now a housing project. Another 
small concentration out to the right is another housing project. Also, 
many of the families in those areas which were intensely high in in- 
cidence rate have been spread out. 

You will notice in the very center how it is beginning to move out. 
The center pocket there is no longer there. That has been completely 
removed. 

Now this is spread all over the city. 

What I wish to emphasize is that the officer is dealing in every part 
of our city and it is now hitting every level, whatever the income 
might be. ; : 

The officer has to have this understanding, this approach. It is not 


just a small area to put one specialized officer in it; it is all over the 
city and it is coming right directly at you. 

at you see here is my particular town. However, this is repre- 
sentative of any city in the United States. This will happen, and de- 
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linquency is spreading. It is an infection that is going all over, and 
at, all levels and at all times of the day and night. 

This I give you for your observation. Remember that we are han- 
dling three out of every four of those pins you see there. This is the 
same on a national basis. 

The next slide will show you the type of offenses that we as police 
officers come up against. Bear in mind the officer does not try to find 
out what the motivation was or anything along that line. He makes 
an investigation. If the case is not serious, we refer it to one of the 
social agencies, or we confer with the probation officer : “What is your 
feeling on this? Is this going to be a court case or not?” This is 
where the other agencies represented here now step in to take this. 
What is the basis behind this? 

So you see the policeman is merely a mechanism by which it comes 
to the attention of these other agencies, and he must do a conscientious 
job. 

The next slide we will see happened in a school. Dr. Kvaraceus can 
readily explain why some of this goes on. 

This is an indication of rebellion. We as police officers don’t have 
to know what it is, but we should understand why youngsters do these 
things, and we should make the investigations in the very best light 
because we are going to continue from i to something else. 

That happened to be in a particular school in our vicinity. 

The next slide will show you another particular school where the 
same thing happened. 

This again brings in all of these other folks that are here, in educa- 
tion, Mr. Austin, Mr. Sharp, of corrections, and so forth. All of 


these people now begin to enter the picture after the police are 
through with it. 

The next slide shows you it just is not the mild-mannered things 
kids are getting into. You see case lots of things they have lifted in 
their burglaries and so forth, guns and so forth. 

So I want to impress on you that juvenile crime, in my opinion, is 
juvenile crime; it 1s not de st 2g or any other word you want to 


put on it. This is crime committed by youngsters. 

This shows you that definitely everybody is getting into the act, 
and this is what you have pointed out, a 15-, 16-, 17-year age group 
that is now involved in this particular case. 

Here is a picture. If you were to see them on your street corners 
within your own hometown, without a scorecard you would not be able 
to tell them from the other good, normal kids hanging out on the 
corner. But from our records, which we must have complete, this gives _ 
us a basis to convey this information to our juvenile court judge, to our 
department of education, and we can compare back and forth. This is 
a coordination of our efforts. 

This group has followed in the footsteps of their older brothers and 
sisters, of their fathers, who did this previously. One out of every four 
has been in our bureau or on probation. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That figure was one out of four ¢ 

Chief Prorrz. One out of four in our particular city had been on 
probation prior to this, to their parents; that is correct. 
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So, without some understanding, some training, then, when they 
have served their time or paid their debt to society or been readjusted 
or rehabilitated, during all of this process of rehabilitation the gen- 
tlemen in the agencies, and the ladies that are here, how should the 
police officer be conducting himself all this time? Should he take the 
kid on probation and tell him to get off the corner and beat it ¢ 

He should have this training so he could understand, so he treats 
them all alike. 

If one leaves the street corner, they all leave it. This has got to be 
a uniform approach, not only in my town but throughout the United 
States. 

This gives you an idea of how the gang appears, and, without a 
scorecard, you wouldn't know them from any other kids in the locality. 

The next slide reminds you that your traffic is another problem. I 
would like to see this training in education for the kids in school. Dr. 
Kvaraceus can tell you that this is an important thing: attitude— 
whether they are going in to try to gain degrees in college or what 
it is. 

The attitude of these youngsters driving on our highways is impor- 
tant 5 years from now, 10 years from now. 

I will show you the next slide here. Here is a little girl lying on 
the sheet. She is being attended. She was taken out of one of these 
cars. 

The next slide will show you this particular girl prior to this par- 
ticular accident. 

When I show you the next one not only has she been damaged on the 
outside, but she certainly is going to get some mental scars as well. 

This next slide will show you—and this little girl has given permis- 
sion to show this to all of the other youngsters in her city. She is 
hoping some good will come out of it. Here’s a girl with over 125 
stitches, and you see she almost lost an eye. Plastic surgery and so 
forth is bringing her out of this particular dilemma. She is still going 
to receive some mental scars and physical sears as a result of it. 

These projects that are being mentioned here by the various people, 
regardless of whether they are training or other projects, this is the 
thing I am hopeful about. This is why I am taking time out to come 
down to talk to you, to be with you. I am hoping that something 
will come out of this committee meeting. 

The next picture will show an officer. If he were in our town I am 
sure you would agree with me that he is just about as nice looking, 
just about as sharp looking, intelligent looking an officer as you would 
want in your town. This particular officer is dead. He left a wife 
and three children, and his wife was pregnant at the time. 

This is the story behind it: 

He and his partner were chasing a car. They came upon the car, 
and, due to the high rate of speed, they overshot. They had to back 
up and so forth. They were shot at by the youngsters in the other car. 
They, in turn, returned the shots and they were knocked down to the 
pavement. This man right here was shot through the head from a 
distance of 18 inches by a .45 automatic in the hands of a youngster. 

The next picture will show you his partner. His arms are broken; 
his legs are broken. He is now alive, but he is only half the man he 
was before. One leg has been since amputated. He is back in the 
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particular department he is employed by. You can see the pain and 
agony he is enduring. 

The next slide will show you what these youngsters had in the car. 

That is armor plate. That is a stolen car. It was shot out by : 
blast of a shotgun fired by these officers you have just seen. 

The next slide will show you how the community has risen up in 
objection to this. But I want to impress on you here that these 
youngsters who were involved in this had a long series of misadjust- 
ments, broken homes, drinking in the family, back and forth, prac- 
tically everything you can visualize. 

The folks here are going to tell you what it takes to bring out malad- 
justed kids, to bring out misbehavior patterns and traits. 

This is how the public rebelled against those particular youngsters 
when they were trapped in this field a month later. 

I will show you the next picture. 

Here are those same youngsters. They are dead. They are on the 
morgue stretchers there. And if you have any idea that they were 
gentle souls at the age of 17, 18, 19, and 22, the armament they are 
carrying there will certainly tell you that they were not. 

Here is the sad part about it. What could have been the good 
these youngsters could have done? Why couldn’t they have been 
in the very same places you are now enjoying if, for example, these 
agencies could have gotten in there with a concentrated, a coordinated, 
better understanding project, training, everything to go in to prevent 
them from winding up there? 

I give you this because I want to show you all you had better realize 
this is going on. It is not going to get better unless we approach this 
thing realistically, unless we get our teeth into it and bury our per- 
sonalities, our emotions, our feelings, and do something about it con- 
structively, or 10 years from now it won’t be the Communists that 
will beat us; we will beat ourselves. 

Here is another picture. 

Put this little giri in your particular area, living just in the next 
block, next door. Or she might even look like a relative of yours. 

This particular little girl came through our department. I want 
to show you what happened to that little girl, and it is going to 
happen again and again and again if we don’t do something progres- 
sive and constructive about this problem of juvenile crime. 

I brought this along. It is my very last slide, and I am hopeful 
that it may leave just enough of a drive within you that something 
can be done and will be done, and that we will not be back here again 
next year or the year after. 

This is what can happen to any girl in our United States. And 
this is what happened to this particular little girl. 

This is 10 years later. This is going to happen if we don’t coordi- 
nate the efforts of our social agencies and the people that are here 
today, if we don’t get our thinking caps on and our action caps on and 
do something about it. 

All I can say is that, as to the girl you see here and others like her, 
if we do something today, this is a dedication to individuals that were 
unfortunate, or it is a dedication to people who are going to follow 
in her steps. If we don’t do something about it in the future, I think 
we should all share the responsibility. It shouldn’t be the police offi- 
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cer on the street when something goes wrong who is blamed because 
juvenile delinquency or juvenile crime is in the state it is in today. 

This is the problem of all of us whether we are here in Washing- 
ton, whether we are in the agencies on the Federal level, whether we 
are in the agencies on the State level, or within the city. This is the 
apace of all of us and, ladies and ‘gentlemen, I give it to you as a 

ot potato. I cannot share it alone as a police officer on the street. 
Weare merely the first line of defense. 

Mr. Exssorr. Thank you very much, Chief Proetz. 

Mr. Dantets. Chief, do you think a more effective job could be 
done by the epee officers patrolling the streets rather than patrolling 
in a patrol car? 

Chief Prorrz. We are experimenting with both, and I might add 
that we have even gone into the employment of police canal We 
have been training them for a period of a year and a half, and in 
about a year and a half we will have them out on the streets. We are 
planning to patrol in the difficult areas of my city. 

The patrol officer, without a question, is the most effective weapon 
we have for this personal contact, in the personal feeling of letting 
the people know, “Here is your police officer.” 

But remember this: You are governed by budgets in your work 
just as we are in ours, and we can only go so far. A policeman can 
only operate and navigate in a two- or four-square-block area. That 
is all he is effective to do. 

Mr. Dantes. The reason I asked that question is Commissioner 
Kennedy, in charge of the police department in the city of New 
York, which is composed of approximately 22,000 or 23,000 police 
officers, in a couple of trouble spots in the city sent in foot rma 
and where that was done over a period of 2 and 3 months there was a 
noticeable reduction in the amount of juvenile delinquency as well as 
crime. 

Chief Prorrz. That is what is known as operation 25. It is the 
most effective way of doing police work. It is a line of sight. Your 
officer here sees your other officer here, and your major crimes such 
as slugging and robbery take a nose dive. Then your embezzlement 
and other sneaky types ‘of offenses begin to creep up. You get this in 
your incidence areas in New York City. 

We have a variation within our particular town, where we have 
nine uniformed officers and we put them like checkers to jump into 
these trouble spots I mentioned, here, there, and there around the 
town. We are limited, as I mentioned, by budget, and other depart- 
ments are, too. 

I am sure Commissioner Kennedy doesn’t do this 100 percent of the 
time all year long, but on an experimental basis it is the most effective 
weapon we have, and it proves the one point that the uniformed pa- 
trolman on the beat. is the most effective. 

Mrs. Green. Could you get me the information on how many police 
officers who work with juveniles have any training especially in that 
field? Is there any such material available / 

Chief Prorrz. I could possibly refer you to the proper person, and 
that is, I believe, Mr. Lynn Swanson, the police consultant in the 
Children’ s Bureau of the Health, Education, and Welfare right here 
in Washington, D.C. He would be the man that would have that. 
The other one, of course, would be Mr. J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI. 
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Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

Mr. Exniorr. Any further questions? 

Are there further questions of Dr. Eliot ? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

I would say, first of all, I certainly have appreciated Chief Proetz’ 
appearance today. I know he must. be busy, and I think he has made 
a real contribution to the hearings. 

Chief Prorrz. May I say to the panel and to those who were instru- 
mental in inviting me down, it was most enjoyable to participate in 
this, and if we have been able to contribute anything at all, may I say 
all of us feel we have been more than reimbursed for our time down 
here. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Do you have to leave now, Chief ? 

Chief Prorrz. Yes. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. May I say to you we have enjoyed having you, and 
your testimony has been helpful. You have made a fine contribution 
to our efforts. 

Chief Proerz. Thank you. 

If you are up in St. Paul, we hope you will drop in and pay us a visit. 

Mrs. Green. Dr. Eliot, I had four or five questions I wanted to ask 
to pinpoint certain areas. 

In your testimony this morning you placed great emphasis on the 
need for the public health nurse and what she might contribute to the 
family that needs guidance and counseling. This is an area I have 
been working in quite a little bit this year at the request of the National 
Association of Nurses, and I have a bill which would provide training 
for nurses. The testimony or the material which they have given me 
shows a real dearth of trained nurses and specifically in the area of 
public health nurses. 

Would you agree with this, Dr. Eliot ¢ 

Dr. Extor. Yes; I would. 

Mrs. Green. Then how could we do an adequate job in projects if we 
don’t have enough nurses to begin with, to go out and guide and 
counsel these families that need it ¢ 

Dr. Exror. Mrs. Green and Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that 
I] agree completely that there is a great dearth of trained personnel in 
many of these areas. The nursing area is one; the probation officers is 
another; all of the different groups of people who are working with 
children and families in order to improve the social situation in which 
they are found. This is true—there is this dearth of personnel. 

What I said last year I would say again. I would not be able to 
quote up-to-date figures on that because I have not them at hand as I 
did 2 years ago. I think perhaps you should remember that when I 
was testifying at that time, I was testifying in relation to another bill. 
The facts, however, remain as I said them, and I have no question 
about that. 

Mrs. Green. Is your testimony today in relation to a specific bill 
or in relation to the needs in the area of juvenile delinquency ¢ 

Dr. Ertor. My statement today ¢ 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Dr. Ex1or. In relation to the general needs in the field that we do 
need to develop ways of helping nurses, helping physicians, helping 
ull of the health personnel as well as the personnel in the welfare field 
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and the correction field and so on, to do a better job with children and 
families. 

The point I was trying to make this morning is that, through this 
roject method, which can include demonstrations of programs, 
emonstrations of services, of ways to train people, of demonstrations 

in the research, investigative or study field, that in connection with 
each one and all of such projects we can have training going on. 
There would be no question in my mind that Mr. Elliott’s bill could 
be so interpreted, that that section on projects of your bill could be so 
interpreted. 

There is some difference in the wording between the two bills that 
have been particularly before us this morning, though we do have, 
as I understand it, the two bills which were duplicates of the bills 
presented in the last Congress. But they have not been discussed so 
much this morning, and I believe that you are asking questions in 
relation to your own bill that is now currently before the Congress. 

I would like to say that I believe that very much progress can be 
made in training under this project method. I have reason for saying 
this because I think I know that it can be done. I believe it is, as I 
have already said, true in any project whether it is demonstration or 
a service project, that training is possible. 

In questioning the chief of police just now you asked him whether 
projects could be put on without trained personnel. I believe that 
as part of each project personnel could be trained for that project 
so that the training can go on as an integral part of this method. 

We are describing today, in my opinion, a different approach to the 
research, service, and training program that we all want in this field 
of juvenile delinquency. 

Mrs. Green. When you say, Dr. Eliot, that we can train in the 
project, isn’t this going to be an awful duplication of effort? 

When we have colleges and universities that are set up for this 
purpose of training personnel, are you suggesting that we establish 
a project in Oshkosh and another one in Podunk and then we bring 
in people to this project to train ? 

And my second question would be do you or do you not think it 
would be wise in the bill to specifically say that the training of per- 
sonnel shall be a part of the program ? 

I have noticed you referred several times to the fact that training is 
ossible under a project. Which would you think more useful, to 
ave projects where training would be “possible,” or would you like 

to have the Congress spell out that training is really necessary and 
the Federal Government should take some leadership in this particular 
area? 

Dr. Exror. I would like to pick up this last point you made first. 
For about 20 years I had experience with the programs under title 5, 
parts 12 and 3 of the Social Security Act. Within the language pre- 
senting these programs the word “training” is not used. These pro- 
grams are to help the States develop maternal child help, work in 
medical care for crippled children, and welfare services. But the 
word “training” is not used. If, because of the nature of the program, 
training was necessary—and many have been trained within the scope 
or purpose of this act—the same exactly can be done here whether the 
word “training” is used or not if the Congress expressed interest in 
training as part of this undertaking. 
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Mrs. Green. I don’t understand. Do you want the bill to specify 
“training” ¢ 

Dr. Exior. 1 see no necessity for putting it in because it can be 
done anyway. You cannot undertake projects for prevention, dimi- 
nution, or treatment of juvenile delinquency that would be good proj- 
ects, approvable under this act, unless you have training associated 
with them, because to get good people and enough of them, one would 
need to include within any given project that is presented to the 
Secretary for approval or to the advisory council, one would need 
to have this as part of the picture. 

Mrs. Green. I am familiar with quite a few projects around the 
country—demonstration projects where training is not involved. Are 
you suggesting that in every project that we have we go and put in 
training as a part of it, too? 

Dr. Exior. I think many projects could have training sections 
which would provide training for the workers who are going to be 
in this particular field. This is the kind of thing I have observed 
again and again happening in the other fields, and this is why I have 
supported this. If I had thought training would not be possible 
within this program, I could not have supported it. 

Mrs. Green. I misunderstoood you before we started the hearings 
then, because I thought you expressed the thought that we were 
cutting it down and dividing and taking out the training program. 

Dr. Exior. No. No, Mrs. Green; you misunderstood me. I do not 
think that trainmg should be eliminated. I think, however, that 
under a project approach one can also train people because I have 
seen this happen already. 

Mrs. Green. If I may refer to your testimony of last year, at one 
place you said, for example: 

Few communities have a police officer specially trained for working with 
juveniles. 

In your opinion, is this still the case, Dr. Eliot ? 

Dr. Extor. Of course, it is still true. Police officers should be 
trained, if that is the question. 

Mis. Green. At another point you said that— 

More than half of the counties have no probation service whatever for delin- 
quent youth, and where such services do exist only 1 in 10 of the probation 
officers have any special training for their job. 

Would you say that this is still true? 

Dr. Exior. Of course, it is true. 

Mrs. Green. At another point you said : 

Few institutions for delinquents have the experienced and professionally 
trained staff that they need to treat the children sent to them. 

Dr. Extor. Of course that is still true. 

Mrs. Green. And in another place you said that— 

We need to develop special training opportunities for house parents in insti- 
tutions and detention homes. 

Dr. Exsor. The same is true. 

Mrs. Green. Then where would you think that the emphasis should 
be placed? On training personnel or developing new projects 4 

Dr. Extor. May I again say that when I testified last year I was 
speaking to a bill that had within it four or five titles. One of these 
titles, which has been omitted from your bill this year, provided for 
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grants-in-aid to States for services for the control, prevention, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquents. The amount authorized, if I am 
not mistaken, under the bill was $5 million the first year, $714 million 
within a year or two, and $10 million additional later. 

This has not been reintroduced at this time, and we are, as I under- 
stand it, talking at this particular moment at least to your bill, which 
omitted that particular aspect of the program. 

Mrs. Green. May I explain my own position? As far as I am 
concerned here today, I hope that the testimony will not be pointed 
toward any particular bill, but rather that you people who are experts 
in the field will point your testimony to the needs and in the areas 
where the Federal Government really should take the leadership. 
I do not care whether it is in my bill. And if there is something that 
is lacking in all of the bills, I hope you people as experts will point 
it out and say “This is where we need your help.” 

Dr. Extor. I think that is good because what I am saying is that 
training is necessary, that the approach that I have been advocating 
at this point for the next step in the development of a Federal-State, 
Federal-local organization program for the prevention, diminution, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency should include training within 
the projects, that we are aware of the need for training. This cannot 
be avoided. It cannot be. We could not go ahead and improve our 
programs if we did not have it. 

But it can be done under this new approach which will be for 
demonstrations and for studies and research, which will teach us 
much and which, in my opinion, will make it possible for the schools 
of social work that are training the probation officers, the other people 
in the correction field, will make it possible for them to understand 
each better than they do today what it is they are training people for. 

This, I think, is a very important point that the schools will benefit 
from. If, for instance, a school of social work said that “We would 
like to submit a project which would permit us to strengthen our teach- 
ing in the correctional field, strengthen our teaching for probational 
officers,” I see no reason why this should not be done, and, therefore, 
the teaching and the training will be improved and strengthened. 
This would have been done, could be done under a number of bills. 

Also I see no reason why, if a State wants to introduced a project 
which will be of a service demonstration nature and they say in order 
to carry it out we need to have trained half a dozen workers of different 
kinds, I see no reason why this project should not include the training 
of those workers as a preliminary step to undertaking the project or 
as a step within the project as the project goes along over the years. 
This kind of thing can be done, I feel sure. 

Mrs. Green. Then, if the Federal Government is to grant funds for 
the training of personnel, do I understand you correctly that you 
would rather have it go to special projects ? ae to the schools that 
are already established for the training of personnel ? 

Dr. Extor. I believe that the schools already established for the 
training of personnel can set up projects within which there will be 
training shifts perhaps or funds for training students which that 
school itself will assign to people who have applied to it for work, for 
study in that school. 

In fact, under this bill I think any one of these methods can be used. 

Mrs. Green. Now you are speaking to a specific bill ? 
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Dr. Exsor. I am thinking of projects in your bill. 

Mrs. Green. You said “under this bill” several times in your testi- 
mony. “Under this bill the wording is such.” 

Which bill did you mean ? 

Dr. Extor. I meant the Elliott bill. The wording is a little differ- 
ent from the wording in your bill. 

Mrs. Green. They bear little resemblance. One envisages the 
training of personnel, and demonstration projects, and one only has 
the demonstration projects. 

Dr. Extor. If we just compare the project part of the two bills, 
the wording is slightly different between the two projects, the lan- 
guage in the two project sections. 

Mrs. Green. Well, the bills are basically different. 

Dr. Exror. Yes. 

Mr. Exiorr. I recognize the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Dantes. Dr. Eliot, do you know if any study has been made 
of various projects throughout the various States? 

Dr. Exror. A review of such projects? If you will ask the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to present this type of data to the committee I am sure 
that they would be able to submit what might be called an annotated 
listing of the kinds of projects that have been carried out in connec- 
tion with that program, because I am sure they have some. 

Mr. Dantes. As I understand your answers to the questions which 
were propounded to you by Mrs. Green, these projects may be carried 
on and simultaneously training projects likewise ? 

Dr. Exior. That training can be incorporated within the project 
and made a part, is what-I said. 

Mr. Daniets. Is it your opinion that under the Elliott bill that it is 
understood that training is to be inferred from its language? 

Dr. Extor. Yes, I would believe that in that bill certainly training 
can be made a part of the project. 

Mr. Dantets. That is all. 

Mr. Exrorr. The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Giatmo. Dr. Eliot, this morning you mentioned that the State 
had started a study for a home for treatment of retarded children. 
Were you by any chance referring to the one in Connecticut ? 

Dr. Exior, The project for retarded children. I think it was in 
1955 or 1956 there was an increased interest in developing programs 
for the diagnosis of retardation in young children and for the devel- 
opment of local community projects which would provide help to 
parents, to mothers and fathers, in understanding the training of 
their children, in understanding what mental retardation actually 
means, in helping them develop a relationship—in helping the health 
departments and the educational departments and the welfare depart- 
ments to develop programs, local programs, to give the health, the 
welfare and educational type of assistance that families need when 
they have a retarded child. 

Now, at the very beginning of this program the interest was so 
great. that the Appropriations Committee of the House earmarked 
a certain amount bf the grants to the Children’s Bureau to be utilized 
tor special prajecte in this field of mental retardation, and as I have 
said very rapidly the special penne which can include almost any 
form of activity for children has developed and now I think I am 
right in saying that some 40 States have similar projects. 
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Mr. Giarmo. Thank you. 

I have no further questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I recognize the gentlewoman from Oregon to pro- 
pound further questions. 

Mrs. Green. Well, I would like to direct one more to Dr. Eliot. A 
while ago I asked you where you thought the emphasis should be 
placed on training or on projects. 

The bill to which you are testifying today says: 

Shall make grants to States and public and other nonprofit organizations and 
agencies to carry out the cost of the project eligible for assistance under this 
Act and shall enter new contracts with public or private agencies for carrying 
out such projects— 
and then it says: 

The projects shall be eligible for assistance under this Act which will demon- 
strate or develop techniques or practices, diminution and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency and which in the judgment of the Secretary hold promise of mak- 
ing a substantial contribution— 

and so on. 

Do you understand from this that the emphasis would be any- 
where clearly placed on the training of personnel ? 

Dr. Exzor. That emphasis could be placed on the training of per- 
sonnel, yes. 

Mrs. Green. Let us say “would be.” Do you think the emphasis 
would be placed on the training of personnel when it says “techniques 
and practices” ? 

Dr. Exror. I think anyone presenting the project under this bill 
would have to make a decision as to whether or not trained personnel 
were available, to do this particular project, undertake this particular 
piece of work, or not. If there were not trained people available to 
undertake it then it would seem to me that the persons who have con- 
ceived the project and wish to develop it and put it forward would 
undertake to plan how and where persons could be trained for that 
particular undertaking. 

Mrs. Green. Well, I will not belabor the point any more. 

I would like to ask Mr. Austin: Your projects are in Cleveland, are 
they not? 

Mr. Austin. The project I now have some connection with is in 
Cleveland. I have had prior experience in Boston. 

Mrs. Green. Have you found any difficulties in getting trained per- 
sonnel to participate in the projects with which you have been con- 
nected ? 

Mr. Austin. I think the problem of training personnel varies con- 
siderably. 

For instance, the program we are now on in Cleveland was a proj- 
ect in which in better utilization of our available staff we used the 
available full-time professionally trained staff that we did have in 
our community agencies, settlement houses, YMCA’s and then added 
to the resources of those agencies part-time workers, those were school- 
teachers, young probation officers in some cases, even some young 
lawyers and the kind of training, the basic fact that they had pro- 
fessional training among the professions in helping professions gave 
them a basic resource. 
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Then we needed to take them and give them some on-the-job in- 
service training, and by this combination of available trained _per- 
sonnel and part-time workers we accomplished some rather striking 
accomplishments. 

This is not to deny the fact that in many cases in institutions 
across the country and State we need many more people, but it seems 
to me that both in terms of community confidence and support in 
the recruitment of the people for that training we have to move 
ahead in pinning down what we really are going to accomplish with 
those personnel, the way we are going to train them. 

For instance, we are not putting a great deal of emphasis in most 
of our training schools in group leaders, on group leaders in delin- 
quent groups. If we are going to do more training of those people 
we have to have a knowledge of the projects, as to how they are going 
to be trained, and we need some of the people who have gone through 
the mill in those projects to do the teaching. 

We have a good example of one of the men who worked under me 
in Boston and became consultant in Philadelphia to work on a city- 
wide basis to direct a similar street corner gang project there, not the 
top administrator, but actual consultant. In this case the kind of 
training that was most important was what was on top of his basic 
progessional training, this specialized experience that he had, so that 
my only feeling is that at this particular state of development, the 
experimental project effort is extremely important if we are going to 
make adequate use of additional interest in training or get additional 
interest of people taking the training. 

Mrs. Green. There is a difference, I think, between inservice train- 
ing and the professional training of qualified personnel. 

Let us refer to a psychiatrist. You would agree there is certainly 
a shortage of psychiatrists 

Mr. Austin. There are shortages of persons with basic professional 
training of the kind needed. 

Mrs. Green. You are certainly not suggesting that just to set up a 
project and have an inservice training period will give you someone 
who is qualified to work with an emotionally disturbed child ? 

Mr. Austin. No; but we are saying two things, one, that there are 
people who deal with some emotionally disturbed child in the course 
of their regular work who will not and do not need the full training 
of a psychiatrist : house parents, judges, and so forth. Some training 
on top of their basic training is indicated. 

Mrs. Green. I am trying to indicate my own thinking, and the 
ideas that I have gained from past hearings. I visited in London 
last year and did nothing but visit their detention homes, and juve- 
nile-court procedures and talked with people who handle juvenile- 
court procedures and I have gained the impression that the real need 
here and there, too, is for professionally trained people, psychologists, 
social workers, public health nurses, and I do not see how these people 
could really be trained by a project with inservice training. That is 
what we have been discussing. If this were adequate, fine. I would 
not think Congress should appropriate any funds for the training of 
personnel, but if there is a shortage in professionally trained social 
workers and psychiatrists and public health nurses, then this commit- 
tee should know of this shortage. 
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Mr. Austin. There is a shortage. I don’t think we can say the 
project approach is going to train 5,000 social workers or a thousand 
psychiatrists. I think in the terms of the former question you posed, 
which was if there needed to be a choice between the two, I would 
say that training money alone without the projects efforts at this point 
is not the sound way for proceeding because we need far more basic 
knowledge to use our training wisely. 

We need a great deal of effort in training and I think it is part of 
the leadership perhaps of the Federal Government and the Federal 
Departments also to point to part of this job also as part of the load 
which perhaps States and local communities need to carry and which 
I think they can be stimulated to carry if their imagination is excited 
with the fact that results can actually be accomplished by thoroughly 
sound professional approaches. 

Mr. Extiorr. Is it not to be presumed also provided we get some 
money with which to do it that we will train personnel that will enter 
some of these fields, under the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 there are fellowships and what I hope will turn out to be 50,000 
or 60,000 loans a year ? 

Mr. Austin. I am not familiar with the details of that bill. It can 
certainly be related to our overall national security that personnel for 
this purpose do emerge. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In the loan section of the act, and that is the one from 
whence we should be able to get more people I would think, under the 
loan section of it presumably we will have maybe 50,000 people when 
it gets to operating well, who will have an opportunity to go to college 
they would not otherwise have had, and who once they get the loan 
will have a complete freedom of choice to study whatever they want. 

My feeling is that it is a reasonable assumption that some of them 
would study in the social science fields and perhaps in the health fields 
and others that are directly related to your professions, and those 
loans can be used, as we provided, for undergraduate work and gradu- 
ate work thorugh the master’s degree. 

Mr. Austin. Certainly, if the recruiting programs that we are now 
carrying on in the professional organization have any impact. at all 
we would hope that a number of these persons would prepare them- 
selves for services in this field. 

Mrs. Green. I do not know how other States compare with Oregon 
but I think of projects that are underway in Oregon. We have an 
early identification project in our schools and I have talked to people 
in the system and they say there simply is not enough trained per- 
sonnel to do the job decently. I talked to Judge Laumb within this 
last month. He said he couldn’t get enough trained people to work 
with him. 

I have talked to Joe Feltman who is with the national juvenile 
court judges organization. He said there were not enough people to 
staff the projects they had underway in Salem and New Bedford. 

I talked to the Ford Foundation people who told me they had these 
two major projects and could not get enough trained people to work 
on these projects. 
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What specific projects would you suggest might be undertaken at the 
present time where there would be adequate personnel for us to move 
ahead in this area ¢ 

Mr. Austin. I think I would say first that the problem of available 
personnel is related in part to the availability of funds for education 
but that is not the entire problem. We do have a basic problem of re- 
cruitment and development of interest in people in coming into this 
field. 

There are schools and areas of study in which not all the areas are 
related to delinquency, but there are areas in which fellowships and 
scholarships and help are more available than there are students 
crowding to use it. 

This is a tremendous problem and funds may be a part of it but they 
may not necessarily in themselves produce the personnel. 

I do think that again one of the major emphases in the projects ap- 
proach is taking the staff that we do have and making much more 
eflicient use of them. This is not going to supply the probation of- 
ficers in many of the smaller courts of course, but where we have a 
large public welfare department with many staff persons and with 
many of the very difficult multiproblem families in many cases scat- 
tered throughout the caseload of many workers and oftentimes absorb- 
ing half of the attention of those workers with little time available 
for a large number of the families, new administrative techniques, the 
rearrangement of caseloads have accomplished as much in more effec- 
tive use of staff than simply adding more and more staff. 

It is somewhat as Dr. Sharp pointed out as related to the investment 
of capital in boys. In the State of Ohio we have 1,100 boys set up in 
institutions set up for 600. We need not only a second institution but 
probably in 10 years will need a third institution and we need numbers 
and numbers of staff unless we really learn to do a more effective job 
with the boys. We can add basic staff members indefinitely and per- 
haps never catch up with it. 

So it seems to me if we are going to make an effective use of training 
in the staff we have now that this demonstration research project thing 
must go along and that we will find the staff. Not all the parties are 
going to have an easy time finding the staff. But we also are going 
to do a better job of helping some of the people in this field if we chal- 
lenge them with the opportunity of doing something new and experi- 
mental, where some of the people do lose out in the field, and we do lose 
out from time to time. 

I think one project that would take a limited amount of staff would 
be an evaluative study and comparison across the country of some six 
or eight street corner gang projects which have had 3 to 5 years of 
experience under their belt. 

We have mimeographed reports and press releases, but nowhere do 
we have an analysis which could involve the time of one person for 
about a year and perhaps a researcher out of the social sciences, not a 
social worker, to really boil down the essence of what they have learned 
from each of these projects and this could be used by hundreds of 
cities across the country. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Danrtets. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. Grarmo. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exniorr. Are there further questions? May I say to you, Dr. 
Eliot, and to you, Mr. Beck and Mr. Lourie and Mr. Austin that your 
testimony has been most helpful today. 

This is the first day of our hearings on the new bills, although there 
is some considerable similarity between this year’s crop of bills and 
the crop from 1957 which were held before. We will proceed with 
these hearings until we have finished the witnesses. 

Mr. Lourie. Sir, I wonder if I could make one comment that en- 
tered by mind with respect to this point ? 

Mr. Exniorr. Yes, sir; you may proceed right now to make your 
point. 

Mr. Lovrir. I think there is a hazard in dealing with a field as 
broad as this of kind of throwing out the baby with the dirty water. 

I was very impressed by a number of questions that Congresswoman 
Green asked because I do not think there is any question about the need 
for personnel, if you take my own field, I happen to come from a field 
of social work, although I work in a much broader field at the 
moment. 

Mr. Exxrorr. What do you now do, Mr. Lourie? 

Mr. Lourie. I am deputy secretary of the Department of Public 
Welfare in Pennsylvania and our department ranges over the entire 
set of services that deal with human welfare. 

We operate institutions for the mentally ill and institutions for 
the mentally retarded ; we conduct general hospitals; we conduct pub- 
lic assistance and vocational rehabilitation programs; we carry out 
the services in the fields of the aging and do licensing and setting 
standards for nursing homes, so we have a wide range of programs 
in which we employ some 22,000 people and spend about half a mil- 
lion every 2 years, roughly $250,000 a year on a wide variety of 
programs, and when we talk about the need for personnel there is 
no question about the vastness of this need. 

I have been told that in the field of social work, for instance, that 
there are probably some 40,000 or 50,000 vacant positions in the coun- 
try for trained personnel if we had them tomorrow. And.whether 
it be psychiatrists or psychologists or social workers or occupational 
therapists or ward attendants or house parents, in our State we have 
literally hundreds of vacant positions; no question about. it. 

However, as we look at this particular problem, at this moment, 
in terms of what the Federal Government might be able to do, the 
miles that have been before us over the years, the testimony that we 
have given, the things that we supported and the record of the Federal 
Government in these varieties of fields, to me one thing becomes very, 
very obvious, that there is not one field of human welfare which has 
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not been touched by.the Federal.Government in one way or another 
except the field of juvenile delinquency. 

In my State alone in the last 4 years we have started 1,500 new 
classes for retarded children. We are at the present moment in the 
legislature guaranteed that we will have legislation and funds to start 
similar classes in the next 2 years for mentally handicapped children. 
Most people use the term “emotionally disturbed,” but I do not happen 
to like it because I do not think it is a clear enough term. 

You go down the line along these fields and you find the atmosphere 
is representative. People are willing to recognize what the problems 
are in polio and what. they are in all these fields, but when you come 
to the question of juvenile delinquency you cannot get a State legis- 
lature to appropriate a proper amount of money to bring any sound, 
massive attack to what apparently is a scary problem on the front 
pages of the newspapers, but it does not seem to get hold of people’s 
imagination, I think; if you want to look at it philosophically, because 
we still look on these youngsters in a sense of punitive justice kind of 
approach despite the fact that the juvenile court laws which started 
in the 1890's were at that time hailed as the Magna Charta of children. 
I think thereafter that the role of the Federal Government, since it 
cannot apparently find agreement in Congress to make the same mas- 
sive approach to this problem as it has in mental health, as it has 
in child welfare and in some other fields, it seems to me that what the 
Federal Government can contribute at this time is the setting of an 
atmosphere in the States, the bringing to the States of some begin- 
nings which would help the folks at the local level to have some con- 
cern for this problem. 

I would venture, Congresswoman Green, that if what we did alone— 
and as‘you know, I testified very favorably for the bill that you had 
in the last session, but apparently it was too broad, we were not 
ready, we apparently are not ready for that kind of massive ap- 
proach—I would fear that if we went for training alone in the field 
of juvenile delinquency that we would get people going into our 
graduate schools of psychiatry and social work and with the present 
atmosphere we would have a terrible time trying to get those people to 
stay and work in juvenile programs. We cannot get people to come 
to work in probation offices, we cannot get people to work in institu- 
tions for juvenile delinquents. ) 

It is only-recently in graduate schools that these fields began to 
develop any respectability. 

I can remember not too far back when the notion of going to work 
in an institution for juveniles on the part of a graduate social worker 
was looked upon as something you just did not do. 

I think we have to find a way of creating an atmosphere of good, 
warm feeling and have the success we can have. There is no question 
about the fact and others have pointed out there have been persons— 
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I ran an institution for delinquents which I think was a very good 
one and where we took pretty broken down kinds of youngsters, such 
as Chief Proetz showed on that screen and helped rehabilitate them 
into useful citizens. I still keep in contact with many of these chil- 
dren. 

However, this is a scattered experience. I think what we have 
to do is go into communities and show you can run a good probation 
department, that it is desirable to be a juvenile policeman, that to 
be a cottage parent in an institution is a respectable job. 

I think the only way we have to do it is to go into a community 
on one of these jobs and let it shine out as an example of what can 
be done for these youngsters. This I think is a proper role at this time 
for the Federal Government. 

Someone asked me whether or not there was a broader range of 
things the Federal Government might do. I think we could dream 
a little bit and develop a pretty ideal set of programs, but I do not 
think it is my place to say to your committee what might be or might 
not be practical from the standpoint of the Congress. But apparently 
from where we sit we are not going to get a big bite, we are going to 
get a little one. And my feeling is if we are going to get a little 
one, let. us get one that is going to tell. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. Congresswoman Green, 

Mrs. Green. I was very glad to have your comments, Mr. Lourie. 

Certainly the committee remembers your testimony of last year. 
I am well aware also of the politics that have been played in the 
course of the last several weeks. I know of groups that have been 
listed as endorsing a particular bill or a pasthelline approach and 
the people in the organization had never taken any action. 

I am well aware of all this political situation, but I must say to 
you, Mr. Lourie, that if the Federal Government’s role as you see it 
is only for projects, that as far as Oregon is concerned, we have a 
great many projects going now. We need no new projects there, 
but we do need help in adequately staffing the courts and the juvenile 
delinquents’ homes and so on. 

We need help in doing abetter job in the projects that are already 
under way. Maybe this is not true in the other 48 States because they 
do not have projects underway, but it was my impression that there 
were lots of projects going on and they needed some help in doing 
an adequate job. I just cannot, for the life of me, see the role of the 
Federal Government as going into the States and going into a city 
and saying, “We are going to set up a project,” when judges and pro- 
bation officers are on the spot and are trained and think they have 
some pretty big projects underway. 

Mr. Lourte. I do not see the development of activity at the local 
level in exactly that way. I think we are faced with what might be a 
balanced kind of thing. I think that if what we did was to do nothing 
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but give sums of money for stipends at the moment, that we would 
not be helping to create the kind of atmosphere that we need within 
which States and local groups would put energy into these programs. 

You know when you go into the State legislatures you find local 
groups of all sorts coming in to support projects for retarded children, 
for mentally ill children, for crippled children, for dependent and 
neglected children. You find very fore people coming in to defend the 
lot of the delinquent child. And when I think of a project, when I 
think of activities at the local level, I think of going into a probation 
department and helping that probation department to do such a good 
job that everybody recognizes that the thing to do is to build good 
probation departments. 

Now, that will include the necessity of getting trained people. 

Mrs. Green. May I interrupt? If you have a good probation 
officer there, could he not build a good probation department ? 

Mr. Lourtr. I think that what we face is, as Chief Proetz says, 
taking the people we have and starting with them. There are police- 
men on the force in cities; basically the budgets of the city and the 
budget of local counties are not going to spread. 

The thing I think is needed is to help them, to take their police- 
men and to convert them. I do not think that kind of conversion is 
going to be done outside of their immediate frame. I think they need 
to use the persons, think we all need to use the universities and gradu- 
ate schools in this connection, but I do not see that what we need to 
do is take psychiatrists, for instance, and send them to special schools 
for delinquency. 

I think that what we need to do is attract psychiatrists to our 
broken down institutions for delinquents in the States. 

Mrs. Green. Is it not true, Mr. Lourie, that the statistics show 
there are not nearly enough psychiatrists in the country to fill the 
demands? How many you say, lets us attract them? 

Mr. Lourte. I would question whether the training of psychiatrists 
is something that you approach on the basis of delinquency. I think 
we have to approach the training and I think the Federal Govern- 
ment through the National Institutes of Health programs, for in- 
stance, is getting at the training of psychiatrists. They said psychia- 
trists are needed in this country, we are going to train them, so that 
the bringing of these people into the delinquency field I think will 
have to come on another basis. 

Mr. Exasorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Lourie, and thank you, 
Mr. Beck, Mr. Austin, and Dr. Eliot. 

Our hearings will resume at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

You ladies and gentleman have contributed greatly to our know!l- 
edge and have been very helpful, and we appreciate your kindness. 

(Whereupon, at 4:03 p.m., the committee recesses until 10 a.m., 
Wednesday, March 18, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 1959 


Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL Epucarion OF THE 
ComMMITTEE ON EpucaTIOn AND LaBor, 
Washington, D.C. 

‘Lhe subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room G-53, 
the Capitol,. Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Present : Representatives Elliott, Green, Daniels, Giaimo, Lafore, 
und Wainwright. 

Also present: Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk, and Charles 
Backstrom, research assistant to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will be in order, please. 

The list of witnesses today is made up of Mr. Elliot Richardson, of 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Mr. Richard- 
son is accompanied by officials of the Children’s Bureau, including 
Mrs. Oettinger, who is Chief of the Children’s Bureau. Following 
Mr. Richardson will be Mr. George J. Hecht, publisher of Parents 
Magazine, testifying for the American Parents Committee, Mr. Ru- 
dolph Danstedt of the Washington office of the National Association 
of Social Workers, Miss Sally Butler, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Miss Germaine Krettek of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

I wanted to call that list so that all of us might recognize the prob- 
lem we have of moving along. We have a full day’s witnesses for 
tomorrow also, consisting of Judge Thomas J. S. Waxter, of the 
American Public Welfare Association, Mr. A. D. Buchmueller, of 
the Child Study Association of America, Mr. Francis Bosworth, of 
the National Federation of Settlements, Mr. George Riley, of the 
AFL-CIO, Mr. Richard Lennard, of the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO and there is a list for the following day and 
for Friday, I believe. 

Mr. Secretary Richardson, we are happy to have you and you may 
proceed in any manner that you see fit. 

Do you have a statement, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement and 
I think perhaps in the light of the number of witnesses the commit- 
tee plans to hear that it might be most expeditious if we read our 
statements through before proceeding to the questions of the com- 
mittee, since there may be things that would otherwise be covered. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection you may proceed, Mr. Richardson. 
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STATEMENT OF ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Ricnarpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Oettinger and I appreciate very much this opportunity to 
appear before your committee in connection with your consideration 
of legislation concerned with juvenile delinquency. 

Juvenile delinquency continues to be one of the major problems in 
the United States and few communities have escaped the impact of its 
continuing national rise. With the increased mobility of population, 
the expansion of suburban areas, and more rapid transportation, 
among other trends, juvenile delinquency can no longer be thought 
of as being confined within the boundaries of neighborhoods, local 
communities, or even States. 

The continuing rise in juvenile delinquency extends throughout the 
Nation. It is not confined to any one group of States. Nor is it con- 
fined to any one geographic area. Rural and urban areas alike are 
confronted with this problem. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, juvenile delinquency grows from the 
inability of far too many of our young people to live with them- 
selves, their families, and with each other in the fast moving and un- 
stable world in which they find themselves. 

The Department I represent—dedicated to conserving and devel- 
oping the human resources of the Nation—has a tremendous interest 
in the problem of juvenile delinquency. Either directly or indirectly, 
nearly every unit of the Department touches upon this problem. 

In the Social Security Administration, the Children’s Bureau— 
with an overall responsibility for helping improve the conditions un- 
der which children are born and grow up—has a particular concern 
for those youngsters in conflict with the law. In 1955, it established 
the Division of Juvenile Delinquency Services, whose staff members 
on request give professional consultation in cities and counties all 
over the country. The Bureau’s Division of Research collects and 
analyzes statistics on juvenile delinquency and on services to delin- 
quents. It also conducts, or provides, technical consultation on 
studies relating to the reduction of delinquency and the treatment of 
delinquent youth. 

A very heartening advance was made for children when the Con- 
gress last fall amended the Social Security Act to extend grants for 
child welfare services, which are administered by the Children’s Bu- 
reau, to children in urban areas on the same basis as to rural chil- 
dren. These are services that help to keep children in their homes, 
and strengthen family life; services that protect babies who are going 
to be adopted; services that provide good foster homes when this is 
necessary ; and—-as provided in the act—services to children in danger 
of becoming delinquent. 

In 1956 the Congress amended the Social Security Act to give em- 
phasis to social services in public assistance programs—services that 





lead, importantly, to the strengthening of family life, that help stim- 
ulate city and community efforts to help families and individual peo- 
ple get back on their feet, and to tap all sources of help for families 
in trouble. 

By incorporating in the legislation the word “services” the Con- 
gress gave a powerful incentive to the States to move in the direction 
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of prevention—prevention of the human disasters that so frequently 
happen when a family undergoes a social breakdown. To move in 
the direction of helping people off assistance rather than helping peo- 
ple on assistance, is the goal toward which all these programs must 
strive. 

The “family approach” to social problems is of real significance in 
the treatment of juvenile delinquency problems, for of course dis- 
turbed youngsters so often come from disturbed families. And when 
we, as a nation, are able to do a better job providing social services to 
families receiving public assistance then we will have come a long 
way in helping prevent juvenile delinquency—and other social ills. 
For, among the individual members of these families will be found 
not only juvenile delinquency but combinations of all the other prob- 
lems that confront our society today: Mental illness, physical disabil- 
ity, alcoholism, unmarried parenthood, broken homes, drug addiction, 
and many others. These are the marginal families, dependent or po- 
tentially dependent. 

The cokatchend is currently fostering emphasis on social work in 
the public assistance programs. This approach is gaining momem- 
tum all the time. But the full meantial of public assistance pro- 
grams will be approach only when all the resources of the community, 
yublic and private, that could possibly be of help to families in trou- 
le are brought together in an organized way to bear upon immediate 
problems. 

The Office of Education, alterted to the role that schools can play 
in identifying and helping delinquents or potential delinquents, has 
contracted with a number of universities and colleges for research 
studies on various aspects of juvenile delinquency in its relation to 
education. 

One of the provisions of the new National Defense Education Act 
should have an extremely beneficial effect in the prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency. This is the title that sets up a nationwide system of 
testing, backed up by counseling and guidance programs. It seems 
to me that when special talents in boys and girls are identified when 
they are young, and when they are encouraged to pursue these talents, 
and make the most of themselves, there will be a good deal less risk 
that they will become members of street gangs, or get in trouble with 
the law. And the school counselors in many cases should be able to 
identify potentially delinquent children, and bring community re- 
sources to bear on their problems in time to prevent real trouble. 

The administration recently sent to Congress a proposal which I 
believe also has a bearing on problems under discussion today. This 
is the proposal to help communities build new classrooms, and reduce 
overcrowding and split-shift school hours. These classrooms would 
bring brighter educational opportunities to thousands of our children 
who venice in needy school districts. Perhaps, with these new oppor- 
tunities many boys and girls would be motivated to stay in school 
and complete their education—youngsters who might otherwise have 
first. been “dropouts” and then delinquents. 

The Public Health Service is intensifying its efforts in areas of 
mental health, with a number of significant programs relating to 
juvenile delinquency. Important fundamental work was done last 
year by scientists of the National Institute of Mental Health toward 
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clarifying some of the basic mechanisms of psychological develop- 
ment and human behavior. 

It is very encouraging to note the widespread expansion of com- 
munity mental-health programs and the igh share of the cost of 
these programs which is being provided from State and local re- 
sources. An alltime high of “$54 million was expended, from all 
sources, for these purposes during the past year, of which 7.4 percent 
represents Federal funds, granted by the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health. 

I think that you will agree with me that the Department is already 
making a meaningful contribution in dealing with this growing prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. Obviously, however, more can and must 
be done to help these thousands of boys and girls in our society whom 
we have classified “delinquent,” when society, in some way, has failed. 

Just as there is no single cause for juvenile delinquency, there is no 
single remedy. Successful efforts to combat juvenile delinquency — 
as efforts in so many other directions—require cooperation of a num- 
ber of people: the delinquent youth, his parents and relatives, the 
doctor, the psychologist, the teacher, the social worker, the minister, 
the lawyer, and the police. And it is a job for citizens groups, volun- 
tary organizations, and government. The main work, of course, must 
be done in the communities, for troubled youngsters must be reached 
in person—in their homes, their churches, their schools, or on streets 
and back alleys, if that is where they are. 

At the same time, juvenile delinquency is a matter of State and 
Federal concern. Because it is a highly complicated problem, many 
diversified approaches are required in its solution. The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare welcomes the opportunity to 
consider with this committee some of the approaches that might be 
made and some of the priorities for meeting this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my own “statement. Mrs. Oettinger 
has a further statement. I would be glad, if the committee would 
prefer, to answer questions now, but perhaps you would rather hear 
her statement first. 

Mr. Extrorr. I recognize the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Watnwricut. Well, I do not want to go out of regular order. 

I am sorry, I did not hear the opening remarks, Mr. Richardson, 
that you made. I apologize for coming in late. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wainwreicut. The thing I would like to ask is what do you 
feel, and I am sure we are all interested in this, what do you feel is 
the Federal Government’s role in the field of juvenile delinquency ? 
Do you think it has a major role, a minor role, is it that of a report- 
ing agency, is it that of a collating agency, or what is the role of the 
Federal Government in this broad field ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Well, I think first it should be made clear that we 
feel that we have a responsibility and do exercise one in a broad area 
of social needs which converge on this problem. As I indicated, 
through the National Institute of Mental Health, work is being done 
on community mental-health problems and research is being under- 
taken which has a direct bearing on this. In the Office of Education, 
similarly, research is being done. 

We feel that the program of research into the causes of dependency 
and the training of social] workers to develop greater skills in helping 
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people to become self-supporting—which we hope will be financed 
this year—is also a program that helps to converge on this problem. 

We certainly would agree that we should exercise an informational 
role and a role of professional guidance and assistance to local com- 
munities and States and local voluntary agencies, and this is a role 
which the Division of the Children’s Bureau, headed by Mr. Green 
on my right, has been performing. 

When it comes to a more direct Federal attack through Federal 
programs on this problem I think we would identify needs in three 
areas, Which Mrs. Oettinger will go into a little further. They in- 
clude the areas of research and demonstration, training, and support 
of State and local public agency services. 

In determining among these functions which should be expanded 
upon or entered into at this time by the Federal Government we think 
you confront a question of judgment. We ourselves would be subject 
to a broad exercise of judgment with respect to priorities in the use 
of Federal funds if we were authorized by Congress to enter any one 
of those fields. 

Mr. Warnwricur. Is there anything in the budget at the present 
time, in your budget, that would cover conceivable legislation if we 
enact any of the bills that are before us? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I do not think there is anything directly over- 
lapping except in the research area. We do have authority under the 
cooperative research program of the Office of Education and through 
the National Institutes of Health and, for that matter, through the 
research program authorized in the 1956 amendments to the Social 
Security Act to do many of the things that would be authorized by a 
research program aimed directly at juvenile delinquency. 

This does not mean, however, that additional research could not 
protitably be undertaken under new authority, more narrowly di- 
rected. It does mean, though, that we would need in reviewing ap- 
plications for research projects to be very sure that any such applica- 
tions did not simply overlap work already being supported under one 
of these other headings. 

Mr. Warnwrieur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Are there any other questions of Mr. Richardson at 
this time? 

Congresswoman Green. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Green. 

Congresswoman Green. Following Mr. Wainwright’s question in 
regard to the money in the Budget Bureau I have noted with great 
interest that over the last several years there has been a real concern 
on the part of the Children’s Bureau for Federal leadership in the 
control of the prevention of juvenile delinquency. And I was greatly 
disappointed that there were no recommendations made by the Presi- 
dent this year that the Federal Government take this leadership. 
Should this be interpreted as an indication that there is less need, 
that there is less juvenile delinquency and less need for the Federal 
(rovernment to play a role? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. I do not think so. 

Congresswoman Green. Then how would you explain it? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. I would explain it simply on the basis that all 
determinations of relative priority within the executive branch are 
made. These are decisions which can only be made by someone either 
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in the role of the President himself or acting as a staff adviser to him 
who has in view the whole range of demands for Federal action. 

Congresswoman Green. Did the Children’s Bureau place this as 
high priority legislation ¢ 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes. 

Congresswoman GREEN. They would like to see something done 
and recommneded that something be done # 

Mr. Ricuarnson. Yes, and I think that it is fair to say that the 
Department a a need here and would believe, in terms of our 
own judgment, that this program is one in which action is justified, 

This situation is obviously by no means isolated. We recognize 
the necessity and the desirability that judgment be exercised on a 
basis taking into account a broader range of Federal undertakings 
— needs than we within our own range of responsibility can con- 
sider. 

Congresswoman GREEN. I can only assume then that the all-power- 
ful Budget Bureau was the one that wielded the final ax. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. The Budget Bureau obviously exercises an es- 
sential function. If we alone were able to write our own ticket in 
every field of our responsibility, obviously we would be doing more 
than any agency having responsibility to weigh our programs against 
others might conclude we x Pan do, just as in the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Department we have to make some judgment as be- 
tween the responsibilities within the Department. 

Congresswoman GrEEN. You mentioned three areas where there 
was need for assistance. Would you give those three areas any 


priority; the areas you mentioned were the recent demonstration 
projects, training, and grants-in-aid to the State for existing proj- 
ects ? 

Mr. RicHarpson. I think we would feel it was a matter of jude- 


ment which went forward first, assuming that it was deemed im- 
possible to proceed with them in tandem. 

Congresswoman Green. Do you think it would be preferable to 
proceed on all three fronts at the same time? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think from the point of view of the problems 
in this field that it would. I am sure Mrs. Oettinger would feel that 
was true. There are questions of judgment that enter into what at 
any given time should be recommended for financing and action from 
the executive branch end. So there may well be similar questions of 
judgment from the legislative branch end. 

litt Green. I am sure you have a prepared statement, 
but at one point you said the police handle about 179 cases, a fourth 
of which are referred to the court. Some people have explained away 
the rising, alarming statistics on the increase in juvenile delinquency 
by the fact that we have better reporting. Do you think this is true, 
when you say that only one out of four cases is really sent to the courts? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Well, my impression personally is that better 
reporting is a factor, but I would prefer to ask Mrs. Oettinger to 
comment on that question. 

Mrs. OrrttnGer. It is quite true, reporting has been improving over 
the years so we now have reached a kind of stability that gives us 
assurance that there is a rising trend. Not only year after year do 
we find a mounting number but we also find a consistency between 
the reporting that is essentially from the courts and that from the 
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uniform crime reports. They move ahead with such a consonance 
that I think we can assume that, while it is true reporting has had 
to have a tremendous amount of careful study, this may have been 
achieved to the point where we are really getting a comparable figure 
from year to year. 

Congresswoman Green. Mr. Richardson, you went into the family 
rroblem. Yesterday, Mr. Lourie, from the State of Pennsylvania 
public Welfare Department, made a statement that 1 percent of the 
population produces 75 percent of the juvenile delinquency. How 
does this compare with the experience the Department has had and 
the statistics which you have on a nationwide level ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Well, it doesn’t sound right to me. I would sup- 
pose the portion of the population whose children became involved 
with the police and the courts and contributed to this 75 percent was 
much larger. 

But again, Mrs. Oettinger, would you like to comment on that? 

Mrs. Orritncer. I share your feeling that I would like to look at 
this further, but I think, Mr. Green, perhaps, we will toss the ball 
to you. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Lourie has access to the same figures and the same 
studies that we have which we report upon and he in effect was refer- 
ring to a New York Youth Board survey that had indicated that 1 
percent, I think, of the 2 million families he made reference to in 
New York was responsible for 75 percent of the delinquents. Then I 
believe he also made reference probably to the Community Research 
Associates which did studies in Hagerstown, Md., and in San Mateo, 
Calif., which indicated that some 6 or 7 percent of the families in the 
community consume close to 75 or 80 percent of the total health and 
welfare services. His point was that we are dealing with a hard core 
group of families that have many problems. They call them the multi- 
problem families, and it is from these disadvantaged, deteriorated 
families that you are getting the largest number, volumewise, of your 
youngsters who are getting into difficulty. We would have no other 
figures in addition to the studies that he himself reported upon. We 
also have those available. 

Congresswoman Green. I have nothing more. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. I must apologize to Mr. Richardson for coming in 
late and I only heard the tail end of your testimony but I did infer 
from what I did hear that the Federal Government has embarked 
on the study of certain programs affecting juvenile delinquency. 

Is it possible, Mr. Richardson, that these programs over which the 
Federal Government now has jurisdiction could be coordinated to 
develop a worthwhile national program ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes; I think—of course, I was referring to on- 
voing activities, and I was referring particularly to activities admin- 
istered through one agency or another within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—I think we feel that they are 
reasonably well coordinated within the Department. They, as I indi- 
cated in response to Mr. Wainwright’s question, are activities converg- 
ing on this problem. 

As Mr. Green just pointed out, the multiproblem family presents 
problems that are dealt with by social agencies of a number of differ- 
ent kinds and most of these agencies are within the concern profession- 
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ally or within the area of financial support of one part of our Depart- 
ment or another. 

I think where you are dealing with a field that involves as many 
professions and disciplines and as many types of family problems as 
this one does that you cannot expect wholly to centralize the functions 
which are involved. You can only hope that there will be at the local 
level a coordination among the various agencies concerned and that 
at the Federal level the agencies there concerned will also work to- 
gether and share information, ideas, and experiences. 

I think, so far as the legislation before this committee is con- 
cerned, we are talking about somewhat more narrowly focused activ- 
ities aiming at juvenile delinquency as such to the extent that it is a 
problem involving children with courts and with correctional insti- 
tutions and rehabilitation agencies. 

When you talk more broadly in terms of prevention, there too are 
some narrowly directed studies and projects—training in the field of 
juvenile delinquency itself can certainly be of specific help—but one 
also needs to recognize that there is a role for a very wide range of 
activities which probably should not be consolidated even though they 
should be coordinated. 

Mr. Dantes. Well, in attacking this problem at the present time, do 
you think there is need of legislation specifically directed in certain 
areas ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think that such legislation would be desirable. 

Mr. Dantets. Do you feel that the criminal situation is of such 
importance that it should be given top-priority consideration / 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I feel that within the scope of our Department’s 
activities and programs we should give top priority to activities 
in this field. I have indicated that there are a number of such activ- 
ities already underway and that obviously the scope of additional 
activities would be a question that had to be considered in the light 
of our responsibilities as a whole and in relationship to the responsi- 
bilities of other Federal agencies. 

Mr. Dantets. What legislation would you recommend then along 
that line? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Well, I think if we were looking at the problem 
simply in terms of what authority would be desirable for us to have, 
passing the question of what at a given time it was considered to be 
most expedient to go forward with, looking at this only in terms of 
the arsenal of resources, available to us in terms of legislative au- 
thority, that it would be desirable for us to have explicit authority 
to support research and demonstration projects in this area, to under- 
take the support of training programs and to provide fellowships for 
individuals undergoing training and perhaps also to be able to support 
different types of State and local activities. As far as State and local 
governments are concerned, we would feel that to be able to assist 
them in the undertaking of demonstrations and research projects and 
in the expansion of in-training service would be the most valuable con- 
tribution we could make to them. 

Mr. Daniets. That is all. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Giatmo. Is your department looking into the situation which 
exists in many States, in that there is a shortage of hospitals and 
training schools for mentally retarded or mentally deficient children, 
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or children with mental disorders and disturbances which perhaps 
should be in these institutions but because of the fact that they are 
overcrowded they are allowed to stay out and on the streets? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We do have a broad range of activities concerned 
with the problems of the mentally retarded, but I think Mrs. Oet- 
tinger would be much better equipped to answer the specific question 
you asked. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Within our own Children’s Bureau I can speak 
most firmly about our activities in relation to mental retardation and 
they are focused on the young mentally retarded. You will recall 
there was an earmarked sum of $1 million in our maternal and child 
health grants which has activated in 44 State clinics that are for 
diagnosis and evaluation. They are for early study, and for helping 
the family plan for this child as soon as they discover that there is 
deficiency and need for special help. 

Beyond this initial help, the agency which is most concerned per- 
haps is the schools, and you do know that they too have a special pro- 
gram in relation tothe child who is retarded. 

Additionally, there are a great many activities that come under the 
National Institute of Mental Health, both within their purview within 
the Institute and in their activities that have to do wih community 
resources, so that there is a large range of work being done. 

Specifically I cannot give you a report beyond those activities for 
which we are responsible. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I would be glad, Mr. Giaimo, if you would care 
to have us do so, to submit a statement for the record which outlines 
the full range of our knowledge of the subject. We do have an inter- 
agency committee in the Department concerned with the problems of 
mentally retarded children because so many of our agencies—the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health and other parts of the Public Health 
Service, the Children’s Bureau, the Office of Education—are con- 
cerned with one aspect or the other of the problem. The statement 
to which I refer is the committee’s report for fiscal year 1959, entitled 
“Mental Retardation—Programs and Services of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare.” 

Mr. Grarmo. I would very much like to see it. 

Mr. Extorr. Without objection such statement will be made part 
of the subcommittee file. 

Mr-Graimo. That is all. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Larorr. No questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. May I ask, Mr. Secretary, do you have any money in 
sight for the work authorized by what we call the mentally retarded 
bill which he passed on about the last day or two of the last session 
of Congress ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, there is a request for funds 
that would implement that legislature in the 1960 budget. I think it 
is—do you recall—I think it is a request for the full amount of the 
authorization. 

Mr. Exuiorr. $1 million, I believe. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think so. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Richardson, we would like at this time to hear 
from Mrs. Oettinger, if you have no further comments. 
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Mrs. Orerrincer. I would like to share with you some of the most 
recent information the Children’s Bureau has about the mounting 
problem of juvenile delinquency, and, in turn, some of our thinking 
about the priorities for more effectively dealing with this problem. 

For the ninth consecutive year (1948-57) juvenile delinquency 
court cases have continued to rise, reaching an all-time high of 603,000 
cases involving 520,000 children. The increase in the number of these 
cases coming before the juvenile courts was almost five times as great 
as the increase in the child population of juvenile court age (10-17) 
during these 9 years. 

Not only the number of cases, but the proportion of children in- 
volved, has steadily risen. In 1948 about 12.6 out of every 1,000 
children (10-17) came to the attention of juvenile courts for alleged 
juvenile delinquency. By 1957 this rate had mounted to 23.5 out of 
every 1,000 children—almost double the 1948 rate. 

The FBI reports of police arrests of juveniles under 18 show a 
similar upward trend in the number of arrests. Additionally, these 
reports show that young people under 18 are committing an increas- 
ingly disproportionate number of serious offenses. These FBI reports 
show that by 1957 young people under 18 were arrested for 68 percent 
of the auto thefts, 55 percent of the burglaries, and 20 percent of the 
rapes. 

Ve are sometimes prone to think of juvenile delinquency as an 
urban probiem. The statistics from the FBI reports, as with those 
from the juvenile courts, show greater increases occurring in smaller 
communities than in large urban areas. The FBI reports show, for 
example, that in 1957, as compared with 1956, juvenile arrests in- 
creased 8 percent in large urban areas, in contrast with a 16-percent 
increase in smaller commmunities. 

At one end of the spectrum police handle about 1.7 million cases 
of misbehaving children a year—only a fourth of whom are referred 
to the court. 

At the other end of the spectrum some 52,000 delinquent children 
are committed by the courts to training schools for delinqnent chil- 
dren each year. At least 15 percent of the children admitted to public 
training schools within a single year are being returned there because 
of a new offense or violation of parole. 

What may we anticipate in the immediate years ahead with regard 
to the number of delinquent youth? By 1965 there will be an esti- 
mated 30 million children in the United States in this high-risk 
vulnerable age group—a third more than in 1957. If juvenile court 
delinquency cases continue to increase at the same rate as they have 
since 1948, then by 1965 the juvenile courts will be handling delin- 
an children at an annual level of about a million cases. And by 
then, a much greater number will be police cases which never reach the 
courts. 

Even if the rate of juvenile court delinquency cases does not con- 
tinue to increase but remains fixed at the 1957 rate, juvenile courts 
will be handling delinquent children at an annual level of about 
800,000 cases per year by 1965, 
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The problem of juvenile delinquency has already reached major 
proportions. But even more serious is the increase that may be ex- 
pected to be in the immediate future. 

Because juvenile delinquency has multiple forms and multiple 
causes, no one remedy will suffice. We shall have to continue to 
seek multiple answers through multiple means, Two things are 
clear, however; First, the knowledge we now have must be applied 
more vigorously ; second, the knowledge we lack must be sought more 
productively if we are to make substantial progress. 

I shall limit. my remarks to a few of the priorities, as we see them. 
I shall. not. attempt to cover all the possible approaches to solving 
this problem. Iam sure, Mr. Chairman, that your committe is fully 
aware, from the testimony of the many experts who have appeared 
before you during the past 2 years, that a many pronged attack is 
needed. Such an attack, using a great variety of approaches is the 
only effective way, in the long run, to prevent juvenile delinquency and 
restore delinquent youth to a wholesome way of life as quickly and 
as fully as possible. 

We have here, just off the press, a complete issue of the Annals 
of the Ameriean Academy of Political and Social Science devoted 
to the prevention of juvenile delinquency. In it we see there are 
many approaches, id many approaches that need evaluation, and 
many new approaches that need to be made. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs, Oettinger, I wonder if you would leave a copy 
of the annals to which you refer to be made a part of the committee’s 
file. Do you have an extra copy ? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. I should be glad to leave it for you. Miss Helen 
Witmer, who is the Director of our Division of Research, is the editor 
of this volume and she has collected many areas of study in this 
single March issue. I will be glad to leave it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I am anxious to see it. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Oerrincer. Discussing the priorities I would like to first 
consider the need for strengthening existing programs in the States 
and local communities. Here are some facts showing why we have 
reason to believe that the States are falling further and further behind 
in dealing with this problem: 

1. The number of juvenile probation officers has increased only 
46 percent between 1952 and 1957 as contrasted with an 82 percent 
increase in juvenile delinquency. About one-half the counties have 
no probation services at all for delinquent youth. 

2. While most of the large urban communities have established 
specialized units for improving police handling of children’s cases, 
only about one-half of the middle-sized communities and only about 
one-fourth of the communities with less than 10,000 population have 
established these units, 

3. Provisions for detention care are inadequate—an estimated 
100,000 children are being held in jail annually. An additional un- 
known number of children are being held in inappropriate facilities, 
such as training schools and makeshift detention quarters. 

4. The average daily population in institutions for delinquent youth 
increased about 25 percent between 1953 and 1956 alone, Few of 
these institutions have the staff needed to offer an adequate treatment 
program for the rehabilitation of these youth. Yet most children in 
these institutions have had sufficiently difficult, unsatisfying and dam- 
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aging experiences to require a variety of services in order to work out 
some of their problems and modify their behavior. 

5. For many years, States wt communities have relied mainly on 
two measures of rehabilitation of delinquent youth—probation serv- 
ices or care in a large custodial institution. Only a small beginning 


has been made in developing a comprehensive program so that treat- 
ment may be planned on the basis of the individual child’s particular 
needs. In a few places new measures are being tried, such as, central 
reception and classification centers, “halfway houses” for small groups 
of youth to aid them in the transition from the institution to normal 
ey living, and street club workers for working with neighbor- 


Since certain services for delinquent youth, such as training school 
programs, are among the oldest special provisions for children made 
under State laws, major attention needs to be given to bringing these 
programs up to date and incorporating in practice current knowledge 
about helping children. 

Second, I want to refer to the great need for more training of 
personnel. We are confronted with an almost total lack of training 
on the part of personnel already employed in serving delinquent youth. 
Additionally, the absence of a pool of trained personnel to fill exist- 
ing vacancies, and the inadequacy of training resources constitute a 
major roadblock in improving the quality of existing services. 

The seriousness of the problems related to training of personnel are 
highlighted by the following facts: 

1. Only 1 out of 10 juvenile probation officers has completed social 
work training. More than 4 out of 10 lack a college degree and are 
not eligible for professional training. The same serious shortage 
exists for parole or aftercare workers who follow up on planning and 
supervision after the child has been given a start in rehabilitation 
at an institution. 

2. Six out of ten of our State training schools do not have a staff 
psychiatrist either full or part time; 4 out of 10 have no full- or part- 
time psychologist on their staff; 3 out of 10 do not even have a full- or 
part-time social worker. These are the clinical staff essential to the 
proper functioning of an institution. In addition, many of the in- 
stitutions have poorly prepared cottage parents and other types of 
nonclinical personnel who need inservice training. Many lack suffi- 
cient numbers of this kind of staff. Inadequate trained personnel too 
often limit care to a custodial emphasis rather than a treatment pro- 
gram oot to understanding the child and providing him with the 
individual help he needs to restore him to a wholesome way of life. 

3. Carefully designed inservice training programs are universally 
desirable since police deal with more juvenile delinquents or potential 
juvenile delinquents than any other agency. At the present, there are 
few facilities, sparsely located, for providing training for the highly 
specialized responsibilities of handling juvenile offenders. 

Thirdly, much greater emphasis is needed on evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of existing services and developing and demonstrating new 
ways of helping delinquent youth and controlling juvenile delin- 
quency. Further research is needed on such questions as— 

(1) How valid are techniques for early identification of 
delinquents ? 
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(2) How effective are currently popular programs and meas- 
ures for controlling juvenile delinquency, such as recreational 
services, “workreation” camps, detached worker activities, satu- 
rated services, curfew and parental responsibility laws? From 
such an evaluation, what leads can be obtained for developing new 
and more effective measures? ‘ 

(3) How can we best bring together the knowledge of various 
disciplines (for example, social work, sociology, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and anthropology, or medicine) to identify and attack 
basic causes of delinquency ? y ; ‘ 

(4) What relation exists between juvenile delinquency and 
maternal employment, school dropouts, poor housing, broken 
homes, and population shifts? 

There is also need for more demonstrations—such as, for example, 
demonstrations of— 

(1) Intensive institutional treatment programs for psycho- 
pathic juvenile delinquents including the sexual deviant. 

(2) Effective clinical treatment programs for adolescent recal- 
citrant girls. 

(3) The value of training specialized personnel in law enforce- 
ment, probation and juvenile courtwork. 

(4) Effectiveness of residential treatment centers for young, 
emotionally disturbed offenders involved in serious offenses such 
as arson, assaults, and habitual ungovernable behavior in the 
community. 

(5) Effectiveness of group foster homes or residential centers 
for returnees from institutions for the rehabilitation of delin- 
quents. 

In conclusion, greater self-scrutiny and action in States and local 
communities is basic to the achievement of both short-term and long- 
range objectives for alleviating the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
I want to join with Mr. Richardson in expressing my appreciation of 
the opportunity to consider with your committee various steps that 
might be taken to enable delinquent children and youth to develop 
their fullest potentials. If together we can devise ways of more effec- 
tive help for these children and youth, we shall have taken a long 
atop forward in bringing untold benefits not only to the children of 
today but to the world of tomorrow. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Oettinger. I now recog- 
nize Mrs. Green. 

Congresswoman Green. Well, I certainly am greatly interested in 
the statement that you have presented, Mrs. Oettinger, and your un- 
derstanding of the total picture. 

I remember about 3 years ago we were trying to get the hundred 
thousand dollar, I believe, appropriation for additional trained per- 
sonnel in the Children’s Bureau. 

_ If I remember correctly, at the time there were nine trained people 
in the juvenile delinquent department. Is that still the figure? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. No, we have 12 professional employees and 6 
clerical staff, so that the Division totals 18. 

Congresswoman Green. I remember talking to one of the people in 
Oregon who said there was, I believe, a 2-year waiting period before 
you can get the help, which is apdacetcnaatie: I am not critical of the 
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Department. But, is there still a tremendous waiting period before 
your personnel can go out and assist the States and local communi- 
les ¢ 

Mrs. Orrrincer. I think our recruitments have been very effective 
because many people have recognized that this is a core of leader- 
ship and I think it is interesting how personnel is eager to join this 
group, so that we have been able to recruit on a continuous basis 
as the budget permitted placing new people on the staff. 

Mr. Green. Mrs. Oettinger, I believe Mrs. Green was asking the 
question on how long agency organizations would have to wait before 
our rrp would be able to respond for technical help, if you don’t 
mind ? 

Congresswoman Green. That is correct. 

Mr. Green. Mrs. Green, the situation is such that we attempt to 
evaiuate the request that comes in on the basis of the priority of need. 
In other words, when we receive requests from public and voluntary 
organizations, civic, fraternal groups, religious orders, obviously we 
liave to take this volume of requests and try to put it in some proper 
crder of priority. 

Actually insofar as responding on short-time consultation there is 
a very short waiting period. It depends, of course, upon travel funds, 
travel expenditures as well as availability of these one-of-a-kind spe- 
cialists that we happen to have in the Division in providing con- 
sultation. But we are able to respond quite quickly. 

I would say that if we took all the requests pending at the present 
time and totaled them up it would probably be in the neighborhood of 
100. Some of them would be extremely minor types of requests. 

The more demanding ones, such as help to courts, training schools, 
in the developing of programs or assisting in administrative programs 
or help in the training of personnel, we would place very high on our 
priority list and would be able to respond in a relatively short period 
of time, especially within a fiscal year and probably within a 6-month 
period. 

Congresswoman Green. On the surface this next question may not 
seem germane, but can you tell me if somebody from some rural area 
or if one of the States wants an expert from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to come help, how long a period of time is there before they are 
sent and how does the staff compare? 

Mr. Green. This reminds me that we did receive a long-distance 
phone call from the chairman of a board in Oregon relating to a 
training school emergency and we were able to get our man out there 
within 10 days and he was there 2 weeks. 

Congresswoman Green. You avoided my question. 

Mr. Green. I do not know the answer. 

Congresswoman Green. In the first page you refer to the six hun- 
dred and some odd thousand cases of juvenile delinquents. 

If we had that many cases of polio or hoof and mouth disease, what 
kind of a Federal reaction do you think there would be ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Well, we have fortunately some specifics that we 
are able to apply now in relation to the polio situation. So we have 
many scientists who are working to see that this is put to work for the 
benefit of children, but we do not know of such a specific answer to 
the problems of delinquency. 
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Congresswoman Green. Before the Salk vaccine was developed, let 
us go back to that period. 

Mrs. Oertincer. I think it would constitute a national crisis and 
we would look very seriously to consider what steps should be taken. 

Congresswoman Green. Would you agree that the crippling effects 
of juvenile delinquency are about as serious as the crippling effects of 

olio? 

Mrs. Oertinger. I think it is always difficult to make a comparison 
between such unlike things, but I do believe that the crippling effects 
of juvenile delinquency are lasting, deep and serious for our youth. 

Congresswoman Green. I notice on page 4 that you discuss the 
number of juvenile probation officers and the number of communities 
that have police trained in handling juvenile delinquency under de- 
tention care. Are these needs due to lack of funds or lack of person- 
nel, or both, or which would you think is the greatest reason for not 
more progress in these areas ¢ 

Mrs. Orrtrncer. I think there are both aspects of it. There is no 
question that there is a great unevenness in the amount of funds that 
communities do expend in relation to their problems of delinquency 
and certainly we also know that there is a great scarcity of properly 
trained qualified people to fill any of these positions that I mentioned. 

Congresswoman ieee I am especially interested in knowing 
whether a study has been made of what is being done in other coun- 
tries regarding rehabilitation and custodial institutions. Does the 
Children’s Bureau have this information in a form that would be of 
help to this committee ? 

Mrs. Orrttneer. I do not think this information is in a form that 
would be of help to this committee. However, I have had recent on- 

ortunity in a trip devoted largely to the consideration of the prob- 
ems of children in other countries as related to the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. Many of the people who are concerned about the 
welfare of their children talked about the rising delinquency rate in 
other countries. 

However, so many of the other countries have yet failed to make re- 
ports that are satisfactory to themselves. I do think that this in- 
formation has never been compiled in a group report. In fact, at the 
International Conference of Social Work, Japan was reaching out for 
just such information as you are asking for and it may be forthcoming 
at some later date. 

However, we could supply for you whatever material is available. 
While it may not be a completely satisfactory answer you would have 
at least up-to-date information on an international base. 

Congresswoman Green. I would appreciate having that for my own 
files, Mr.Chairman. Ifthe committee wants it, fine. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would you furnish that information for the commit- 
tee and without objection it will be made a part of the record when 
furnished. 

(Information referred to follows :) 

The United Nations has comnleted several reports dealing with juvenile delin- 
queney in other countries. These reports have been prepared by and may he 
a or the Department of Economie and Social Affairs, United Nations, 
New York. 

One such report is entitled “Comparative Survey of Juvenile Delinquency, 


North America,” which was published in 1958. The foreword to this report 
States: 
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“This report on juvenile delinquency in North America has been prepared by 
Dr. Paul W. Tappan, professor of sociology and law at New York University. 
It is an enlarged and revised edition of his original report and forms a part of 
the worldwide study of juvenile delinquency prepared by the Secretariat of the 
United Nations at the request of the Social Commission and the Economic and 
Social Council.2 The study consists of five regional reports, all of them published 
by the United Nations, dealing with Asia and the Far East, Europe, Latin 
America, the Middle East, and North America. Each report is a comparative 
appraisal of existing practices in the treatment of juvenile delinquency in the 
countries covered. Well known experts were invited to prepare these reports, 
using as their material the government replies to the United Nations question- 
naire on the treatment of juvenile delinquents, country monographs prepared 
within the United Nations Secretariat, and supplementary sources. In addition, 
and as part of this series, the Secretariat prepared a brief comparative survey 
of juvenile delinquency in Australia and New Zealand which was published in 
the ‘International Review of Criminal Policy, No. 9’.” 

Another report, published in 1955, is entitled “The Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency in Selected European Countries.” This report contains the follow- 
ing “Note by the Secretariat” : 

“The Social Commission, at its ninth session held in May 1953, gave priority 
to the study of juvenile delinquency in the work program of the United Nations 
Secretariat in the field of the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders 
(E2437). In June of that year the ad hoc Advisory Committee of Experts on 
the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders in taking note of the 
decision of the Social Comission recommended that a study on the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency be undertaken and that it should concentrate on specific 
action programs which have been instituted for ‘the avowed purpose of prevent- 
ing juvenile delinquency or because they were said to have this aim to an im- 
portant degree’. 

“This report has been prepared for the First United Nations Congress on the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders by the Institute for the 
Study and Treatment of Delinquency, London, at the request of the Secretariat 
of the United Nations.” 


Congresswoman Green. I had a week’s stay in London last year 
during which time I visited the juvenile detention benches, and var- 
ious detention schools. They have such a variety of ways to help the 
delinquent youngsters compared with us. We put them on probation, 
in reform school or foster homes, but they have so many more ways 
of treating them. 

Has the Department taken any position or made any recommendation 
in regard to the bills which have been introduced, I think in both the 
House and Senate, at least in the Senate, on the establishment of a 
CCC camp? 

a RicHarpson. No, we have not made any recommendation on 
that. 

Congresswoman Green. Is that bill before us, please, Mr. Chair- 
man ? 

Mr. Exsiorr. Yes, there are such bills before our committee. I do 
not recall exactly how many, but there are several. 

Congresswoman GREEN. You discussed the police training. There 
are a few facilities, you say, sparsely located, which provide training 
for the highly specialized responsibilities for handling juvenile offen- 
ders. Are there other schools besides the one in southern California? 
One, I have been told, was recently started at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. Green. There is no other center comparable to the one at 
California. That is a long term, I believe 3 months, long term as far 


1 Statistical data and supplementary information about Canada were furnished by Mr. 
J. MacLeod, Director, Criminal Law Section, Ministry of Justice, Canada, who is also 
a correspondent with the United Nations Secretariat in the field of social defense. 
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as police training is concerned. The universities have developed by 
and large a week or 2-week training courses so that we should not 
confuse the police training institutes of a week or 2 weeks’ duration 
attached to the educational institutions with the delinquency control 
institute that we are all familiar with that is located in California. 

Congresswoman GREEN. On page 8 your first four items would seem 
to me to be closely related to the number of trained personnel that we 
have. How could we go into more demonstration projects in the first 
four, if we did not have the adequately trained personnel to staff them ? 

Mrs. Oertincer. I think there are areas where you can elicit the 
existing personnel if their interest is great enough in the project. I 
think just as we have been able to keep our own staff intact to the 
maximum that there will be major resources in which these could be 
manned. 

Of course, I would not know exactly what was available or what 
kind of disciplines would be called upon. I think they could be manned 
but I think there is also a need for a pool so this is a more easily 
accessible group which we could reach to do not only these demon- 
stration projects but the many other demonstration projects of which 
these are cule illustrative. 


Congresswoman GREEN. If I may repeat a question that I asked 
yesterday when neither you, Mrs. Oettinger, nor Mr. Green were 
present. Oregon may be different from other States. I do know from 
talking to the juvenile court judges that their chief problem is to 
find adequate trained personnel, they do not have them and cannot 
get them. At the juvenile detention homes the same thing is true, and 
in the boys reform school, at Woodburn they tell me again that they 


cannot get adequate personnel. 

In talking to people connected with the Portland schools, where we 
have a child guidance clinic, they tell me there is a tremendous waiting 
list of children at the child guidance clinic. They do take emergencies, 
but the list is very long because they do not have the psychiatrists and 
psychologists. 

In program after program, the programs we have underway, one 
in the schools for early identification of the potential i. de- 
linquent, the problem is adequately trained people who will really 
work with the pamneriers. There are lots of people with good in- 
tentions but without training. 

Are these instances that I cite in Oregon, peculiar to Oregon, or is 
there a real lack of trained personnel to man the projects and pro- 
grams we have underway at the present time ? 

Mrs. Oertrncer. I think I could say it is unique in Oregon, but I 
believe this pertains to many of our States throughout the Nation. 

Congresswoman GREEN. I wonder if I might also ask Mr. Green 
about this? 

Mr. Green. I cannot think of a single State where it would not 
apply. It varies of course, because you do have in certain areas of 
the country where there are educational institutions located, more 
personnel available for certain types of treatment, diagnostic serv- 
ices, and so forth. Certainly there are extremely rural States, un- 
fortunately where you do not have the services available. But there 
is a shortage of personnel in all the areas that you mentioned and I 
think the figures that were given earlier in the testimony here would 
bear that out. 
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Congresswoman GREEN. May I direct your attention to page 2 of 
Mr Elliott’s bill 3464. Beginning on line 15, I do not know, Mr. 
Richardson, possibly, to whom this question should be directed: 

Shall make grants to States and to public and other nonprofit organizations 
and agencies to pay part of the cost of carrying out projects eligible for assist- 
ance under this Act, and shall enter into contracts with public and private 
agencies for carrying out such projects. Projects shall be eligible for assist- 
ance under this Act which will demonstrate or develop techniques and practices 
for the prevention, diminution, and treatment of juvenile delinquency and 
which, in the judgment of the Secretary— 
and so on. 

Would you interpret that, Mr. Richardson, as far if you were im- 
— and administering this act? What would it allow you 
to do? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Well, I think it would cover grants for the types 
of activities that are enumerated on pages 7 and 8 of Mrs. Oettinger’s 
statement, where she develops the need for greater emphasis on evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of existing services and developing new ways 
of dealing with the problems of juvenile delinquency. 

I would interpret this as being authority to undertake a project 
which serves the purpose on the one hand of demonstrating the effec- 
tiveness of known techniques and also serves the purpose of accumu- 
lating new knowledge to the extent that their effectiveness can be 
evaluated through the careful compilation of information observed in 
the course of carrying out the project. 

Congresswoman GREEN. Would you interpret it to include the 
training of personnel, and to what degree? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I would not interpret it as including the training 
of personnel, except insofar as there would undoubtedly be a training 
benefit afforded to participants in such projects through their very 
participation in them. 

Congresswoman GREEN. By any stretch of the imagination could it 
be interpreted or so administered that it would include the training of 
the probation officers which Mrs. Oettinger has cited that we have a 
great lack of, or the training of psychiatrists, or the training of juve- 
nile court judges or public health nurses, or the training of any one 
of many professional people that we need if we are going to adequately 
meet the problem of juvenile delinquency ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I do not think it could be interpreted as author- 
izing, for example, the grant of fellowships to such individuals in 
order to go to a university and undertake further professional train- 
ing. But I think it could be interpreted as serving a training purpose 
for such people to the extent that a project, if it were set up by a few 
individuals having had prior experience in a similar type of activity, 
the very ae of that project then serves such a purpose. For 
example, if it were a project in the field of probationary services the 
hag: mati in the project of people whose training might not be 

ully adequate would in itself improve their professional competence. 

Congresswoman Green. It would be inservice training for the al- 
ready trained professional person ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. It is a way of stretching available expertness in 
the field of juvenile delinquency to utilize those people as the people 
who initiate similar projects in areas where existing resources of 
trained personnel may be inadequate and through getting them going 
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serve both the function of enlarging knowledge and also showing 
what.can be done, and as a byproduct communicating know-how. 

Congresswoman Green. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Extiorr. We are still fighting for a little time, as we always 
are, and I am going to forego questioning these witnesses myself 
and recognize the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Dantets. If I may direct my question to Mr. Richardson again, 
I have no questions of Mrs. Oettinger. 

Mr. Richardson, in your testimony you said that the Federal attack 
should be in a three-pronged area, research and demonstration, train- 
ing, and grants to States and local governments. 

In these days when everybody—or most people—are concerned 
with the budget and to prevent inflation, have you given any con- 
sideration to what the three programs would cost ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Well, I think we have given thought to what 
could be done with limited expenditures in these areas. Obviously, 
you could increase the amount invested in them to very considerable 
sums if it were concluded that this is a way in which the money could 
most effectively be used in comparison with other claims on it. But 
I think we believe that you could make an effective start in each of 
those directions with available appropriations in the first year on the 
order of $3 million. 

Mr. Dantets. To cover all three areas of attack? Of that, how 
much of it would you allocate to research and demonstration ? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. Well, I think I could refer in this connection to 
previous administration proposals but our thinking has progressed 
somewhat beyond those proposals. 

I think that we would believe that it would be preferable, instead 
of dividing the money on the basis of research and demonstration on 
one side and training on the other, it might be divided in terms of the 
funds which went to State and local agencies on the one side and the 
funds which went to private and nonprofit agencies and individuals 
on the other. You would make funds available to the States for re- 
search, demonstration, and training purposes without differentiating 
among them, so that the State itself would make its own allocation as 
between those purposes. 

And, secondly, you could allocate funds for research, demonstra- 
tion, and training purposes on a direct Federal grant basis to institu- 
tions to enable them to establish training programs and as awards of 
fellowships to individuals and also for research and demonstration 
project purposes. 

I would like to ask Mrs. Oettinger to comment in that. connection 
on what amount would be a useful sum in direct Federal grants for 
research and demonstration purposes to nonprofit institutions and 
agencies. 

Before I do, I think I ought to amplify or repeat what I said earlier, 
that I am talking now in terms oF a desirable legislative base, the 
nature of the authority which would enable us to expand in a useful 
way our activities in the department in this field. 

I want to repeat again that the question of the order in which these 
activities were undertaken and the amount of resources allocated 
to them is essentially a matter of judgment, taking into account a lot 
of factors, and obviously where we are concerned there would have 
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to be a judgment with respect to financing of these programs that 
I am not in a position today to say would be of any particular order. 

Mrs. Oettinger, would you like to comment further on the matter 
of the amount of funds that would make a useful start in research 
and demonstration ? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. Well, we felt that as little as $500,000 would be a 
start, bearing in mind that it takes some time to get the applications, 
to review these applications and to secure the approval. We would 
fee] similarly that $500,000 might start a training project because 
there, too, the recruitment of the proper kind of fndividual in any 
of the training disciplines is difficult and this selection process must 
be carried on with great care, so that while we have the facilities for 
training we may be assured that the quality of the personnel that 
comes into the field will then be able to move forward with ability 
to make contribution comparable to the investment and training, 
and that similarly for strengthening and improving the resources 
within the States which could use these means for either the demon- 
stration projects or for training, a larger sum of $2 million would be 
necessary. 

So that we had thought in terms of very modest beginnings but 
want to reemphasize that this is only the establishment of a way of 
proceeding in order to encompass training projects and State op- 
portunities for participation. 

Mr. Dantets. That is all. 

Congresswoman Green. You suggest $500,000 for training grants 
and $500 for demonstration and study grants, is that what you have 
said ? 

Mrs. Oertrncer. Yes, as a beginning. 

Congresswoman Green. In the Frelinghuysen bill last year, which 
T judge was the Department bill, you recommended $2 million for the 
first year for strengthening the programs already underway in the 
various States? 

Mrs. Oertrncer. This is true and it could be used in that case either 
for training or for other projects which the States themselves would 
want to use in order to strengthen their own facilities. 

Congresswoman Green. Then I notice that for the beginning of 
1959 you recommended $5 million for strengthening and improving 
grants to the States, $2 million for training and $2 million for demon- 
stration for the next 2 years. This is taken from the testimony of 
the hearings in 1957. 

Do I judge by these figures that you do place a top priority on 
strengthening the programs within the States ? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. Only in the belief that the States themselves 
would know that aspect which was most important for them to move 
forward in relation to their individual problems, hence they could 
make an assignment or distribution of this fund to take care of either 
projects or training if these had higher priority, or strengthening al- 
ready existing facilities by additional personnel or other means that 
would be essential to take care of the problem as they saw it within 
their State. 

Congresswoman Green. May I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from Mr. Perlman of the Division of Research of HEW addressed 
to Judge Long in my city be made a part of the record at this point 2 

Mr. Extiorr. Is there objection ? 
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(No response. ) 

Mr. Exxiorr. If not the letter will be made a part of the record 
immediately following the testimony of Mrs. Oettinger. 

Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Grarmo. We have other witnesses to hear, and I understand 
we are pressed for time, and I will not ask any questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Larore. Mr. Green, I would like to address one question to 
you, I wonder if you would amplify a little bit on the statement you 
made concerning short courses for police officers being conducted by 
universities. Do you know how many of those there are and what the 
attendance has been in recent years or over the past year, or any more 
information in that connection ¢ 

Mr. Green. My chief of the training program could give that. 

Mr. Russetu. We do have a list of those that are available and I 
could send them to you. I cannot give you the number in attendance. 

Mr. Larore. I would like it very much. 


List OF TRAINING INSTITUTES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR POLICE WorRK WITH 
CHILDREN 


The following list includes training programs of 3 days’ or more duration. It 
does not include number of isolated courses which are given in various colleges 
and universities. 

LOCATION OF INSTITUTES 


A. Three-day institutes 


1. Illinois : Sponsored by— 

(a) Illinois Juvenile Officers’ Association. 

(0) Illinois Youth Commission, Division of Community Services, Springfield, 
Ill. 

(c) University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 

2. Indiana: Sponsored by— 

(a) Indiana Juvenile Officers’ Association. 

(b) Department of Police Administration, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind? 

8. Louisiana : Sponsored by— 

(a) Louisiana Youth Commission, Post Office Box 4141, Baton Rouge, La.’ 

(b) Louisiana State University of Social Welfare, Baton Rouge, La. 

4. Minnesota : Sponsored by— 

(a) Minnesota Juvenile Officers’ Association. 

(b) | Center for Continuation Study, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

5. Oklahoma: Sponsored by— 

(a) Oklahoma Juvenile Officers’ Association. 

(b) University of Oklahoma, Extension Division, Norman, Okla.’ 

6. Washington: Sponsored by— 

(a) Washington Juvenile Officers’ Association, 

(b) Bureau of Government Research and Service, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash." 

7. Wisconsin: Sponsored by— 

(a) Department of Public Welfare, Division of Children and Youth, 311 State 
Street, Madison, Wis.’ 
B. One- and two-week institutes 
a Kentucky: Southern Police Institute, University of Louisville, Louisville, 
y. 
2. Michigan: Institute for Police Officers Working With Juveniles, Michigan 


State University, School of Police Administration and Public Safety, Lansing, 
Mich. 


1 Indicates who to write to for further information. 
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B. One- and two-week institutes—Continued 

3. New York: Frederick Moran Memorial Institute, St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, N.Y." 

4. Texas: Texas Institute on Children and Youth, 2501 South Congress, 
Austin, Tex.’ 

5. Wisconsin Juvenile Ofticers’ Training Institute.’ 

(a) Wisconsin Juvenile Officers’ Association. 

(b) Division of Children and Youth, Department of Public Welfare, 311 State 
Street, Madison, Wis.’ 

(c) Bureau of Government, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


C. Ten-twelve week institutes 


1. Arizona: Delinquency Control Institute, Arizona State College, Tempe, 
Ariz. (10-week) .* 

2. California: Delinquency Control Institute, University of Southern Calif- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. (12-week) .* 

3. Minnesota: Juvenile Officers Institute, Center for Continuation Study, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. (10-week).’ 


Congresswoman Green. I think it is important with these wit- 
nesses who are experts in the field that we hear them out. They are 
probably better qualified than any witnesses who will appear before 
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us. 

I would like to turn to Mr. Green. What do you think is top priority 
and how important do you think is the need for training personnel? 

Mr. Green. Well, of course I think it is extremely important that 
we go into the area of training of personnel and I personally give it 
very high priority. I also see the need for moving in the other areas 
as previously mentioned, the demonstration projects and evaluative 
research of program evaluation and testing of new methods and also 
of course the strengthening of the existing programs to the best of 
our ability, in other words a crash program, an all-out approach and 
obviously we have to have trained personnel in order to be able to do 
the job. 

<A Green. I was talking to some people from the 
Ford Foundation who have made some rather sizeable grants recent] 
and they advised me they were having difficulty getting enough staff, 
enough qualified staff, to take care of the projects in, T think it was 
two, maybe three, in which they were involeed Have you had any 
indication that there is this difficulty ? 

Mr. Green. Well, yes, because the Ford Foundation people have 
also sought our consultation in this area and help in recruiting or 
suggesting of people to assist their youth study centers both in 
Rochester, in Syracuse, and in California. They of course are looking 
for highly specialized research personnel for their projects, but we 
are aware of their difficulty and we frankly have not been able to help 
them a great deal. We are obviously aware of the number of institu- 
tions that are looking for specialized institutional personnel because 
we do receive requests for help in this area. 

We are also aware of the ciildren’s courts, the reception and diag- 
nostic centers, forestry camps, and so forth. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Mrs. Green, might I interject here that I think 
that we in the Department would say that the principal limiting 
factor in greater progress in really every field we confront is the limi- 
tation of trained manpower. I believe this is the real judgment 
that one must exercise today and is the kind of judgment that is 


1 Indicates who to write to for further information. 
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necessary in relation to research in cancer and heart disease and other 
diseases, a judgment based upon the availability of manpower. 

We recognize that in daafin with the problems of dependency 
generally that the lack of tcaiivel boctal workers is the principal limit- 
ing factor. In the field of vocational rehabilitation we could un- 
doubtedly be more rapidly expanding the number of pzople who are 
rehabilitated to useful and gainful employment each year if we had 
the needed personnel. It is a very acute problem. Of course, apart 
from the recognition of the existence of the problem one has always 
in each of these cases got to try to make a judgment as to what share 
of it is an appropriate Federal activity. 

Congresswoman Green. Certainly, no project is any better than 
the staff working on it. In your judgment would it be wise of this 
Congress, this committee, to pass legislation which would establish 
a lot of projects before we make certain that we have the staff to 
carry them on? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I think all of us would feel that a useful purpose 
could be served by such legislation even if it did not make specific 
provision for Federal funds for financing training. I think it has 
been made very clear and recognized that there does ex‘st a great 
need for training, but we regard it as a matter essentially for the 
judgment of the committee what legislation it feels should be recom- 
mended to the Congress at this time to enhance our ability as a De- 
partment, and the Children’s Bureau’s ability as an agency, to con- 
tribute to dealing with these various problems. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Are there further questions ? 

(No response). 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Richardson. 

I may say that I have a number of questions that I would like to 
propound and I will do so in writing and then offer to submit them 
at a later date for the record. 

(Letter referred to by Mrs. Green follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EvUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU, SociaL Security ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1959. 
Hon. DonALD E. Lona, 
Judge, Domestic Relations Department, 
Fourth Judicial District, Circuit Court of Oregon, Portland, Oreg. 

Dear JupGE Lona: Mr. Sheridan has asked me to respond to your request for 
information that would indicate the need for training of personnel in the ju- 
venile correctional field. While complete data are not available to show the 
full extent of need, the following statements will offer some clues: 


POLICE SERVICES 


The police deal with more delinquents or potential delinquents than any other 
agency. Furthermore, the police are usually the delinquent child’s first contact 
with authority. Because of this crucial position, it has been generally accepted 
that every member of the police department should have sume special training 
in the handling of juveniles and that there be in each police department a 
separate unit having highly specialized responsibilities for the department's 
handling of juveniles. When the establishment of such a unit is not practicable, 
the specialized responsibility should be lodged with one or more officers. 

While most of the large urban communities have established specialized units 
for improving police services with juveniles, only about one-half of the middle- 
sized communities and only about one-fourth of communities under 10,000 
population have established such units. 

While all police officers should have some special training for handling 
juveniles, those assigned to the specialized responsibilities need to have an even 
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more intensive specialized training. This can usually be obtained at institutes 

specifically designed for this purpose such as the Delinquency Control Institute 

of the University of Southern California. An alternative would be a carefully 

gg in-service training program operated within the police department 
JUVENILE PROBATION SERVICES 


Juvenile courts can carry out their specialized judicial function only if a 
well-trained, competent probation staff is available to them. Once an adjudi- 
cation is made, the court depends on the probation officer for information upon 
which to base its disposition, taking into consideration the needs of the child 
and the community. These abilities and skills require training—a 2-year course 
of graduate study in a school of social work, according to the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association, the Children’s Bureau and the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges. 

At present, there is a serious deficiency in both quantity and quality of pro- 
bation staff. Only about one-half of all the counties in the country have proba- 
tion services available for juveniles. Testimony in 1954 by a spokesman for the 
National Probation and Parole Association to the Senate Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency indicated that at that time we needed 15,000 full- 
time juvenile probation officers. Yet, in 1957, there were roughly only 2,100 
local probation officers serving juveniles only and an additional 3,400 serving 
juveniles and adults. 

The urgency for training of probation staff is very evident when we realize 
that of the presently employed probation officers, only 1 out of 10 has completed 
his social work training. More than 4 out of 10 lack a college degree, a requisite 
to admission to a school of social work. Thus, a training program must not 
only produce qualified staff where they are lacking but it must work toward 
raising the standards of the present unqualified staff. 


DETENTION CARE 


Adequate detention programs appropriately staffed should be available to pro- 
vide a constructive experience to all children requiring care in secure custody 
pending disposition by specialized courts. 

While no valid count exists regarding the availability or quality of staff of 
detention homes, we do know that many of the specialized facilities in which 
children are detained are inadequately staffed. Furthermore, we know that 
roughly 100,000 children are being held in jail annually and an unknown addi- 
tional number held in inappropriate facilities such as training schools, etc. 
Trained personnel are lacking for existing facilities and will be in even shorter 
supply if and when adequate specialized facilities for detaining delinquent 
children and youth become available. 


INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


Institutional care programs require a variety of trained staff to carry out 
their functions of treatment and rehabilitation of juvenile offenders. As with 
detention care programs, institutional programs are understaffed and they are 
overcrowded. Almost half of the State training schools are operating beyond 
their capacity. Half of them care for more than 150 children (the maximum 
size generally recommended). Six out of ten of our State training schools do 
not have a staff psychiatrist either full or part time; 4 out of 10 have no full- 
or part-time psychologist on their staff; 3 out of 10 do not even have full- or 
part-time social workers. These are the clinical staff essential to the proper 
functioning of an institution. In addition, many of the institutions have poorly 
prepared cottage parents and other types of nonclinical personnel. Many lack 
sufficient numbers of this kind of staff. 

Finally, the comments made above regarding probation officers apply to parole 
or aftercare workers. The same training and skills are necessary and serious 
shortages exist. It is hardly possible for an institution to do more than give 
a child a good start. This work is negated without proper postinstitutional 
planning and supervision. 

The above deficiencies in quality and quantity in staff personnel represent the 
present situation. If delinquency continues to increase at the same pace as it 
has for the past decade, then the shortages will be even more acute. 

The implications of these shortages for a program of staff training are many. 
First, the types of professional personnel needed (social workers, psychiatrists, 
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psychologists) are those that are already in short supply in all types of pro- 
grams. Secondly, the present state of affairs (overcrowded conditions, over- 
worked staff, lack of necessary auxiliary services, remoteness from professional 
stimulation) discourages professional personnel from entering the correctional 
field. Any program for training of personnel for corrections must, therefore, 
recruit prospective candidates into the field and provide the appropriate pro- 
fessional training needed. Many people believe that the situation can be helped 
by making funds available for (1) stipends to encourage students to enter the 
field and secure their professional training and (2) enabling already over- 
burdened professional schools to expand their facilities. In addition nonclinical 
personnel working in the corrections field must be trained to carry out their 
functions appropriately. This requires intensive in-service training programs, 
carefully planned and organized. 
I hope this information will be of some assistance to you. If you have any 

further questions, please do not hesitate to write me. 

Sincerely yours, 

I, RICHARD PERLMAN, 
Chief, Juvenile Delinquency Statistics Section, Program Analysis Branch, 
Division of Research. 


Our next witness on the list today is Mr. George J. Hecht, publisher 
of Parents Magazine. 
Mr. Hecht, you may proceed. Sit where you are, if you care to. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. HECHT, PUBLISHER OF PARENTS 
MAGAZINE, ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. STOUGH, ASSOCIATE 


Mr. Hecur. Mr. Elliott and members of the committee, I am glad 
to be here to testify in favor of legislation to do something about juve- 
nile delinquency. As publisher of Parents Magazine, and as chair- 
man of the American Parents Committee, I have been alarmed at the 
increase in juvenile crime = by year. I think we are all agreed that 


it is a problem which should be of concern to the Federal Government. 
The Senate committee has been investigating the problem for 6 years 
and has spent on its investigation some $114 million. And all the 
while the juvenile delinquency rate has been steadily mounting year by 
year. 

Your committee likewise held extensive hearings on various bills 
to deal with the problem, yet today in every big city of the United 
States there are streets where none of us would allow our wives or 
daughters to walk at night. Every day the newspapers carry stories 
of atrocious crimes committed by youth. It is true they make up only 
a small percent of the child population, but that small minority is a 
festering spot in our whole society. 

Juvenile delinquency control bills were before both sessions of the 
84th Congress and both sessions of the 85th Congress but up to now 
—_ is no juvenile delinquency control legislation on the statute. 

s. 

Mr. Chairman, some constructive legislature on this vital problem 
has just got to be passed this session. 

T am happy to see all the bills that have been introduced this year. 
I hope it means an increased interest in the subject and a real desire 
to get something constructive started. 

Tam especially happy that you, on the subcommittee, have put your 
minds to’the problem and have begun work on it early in the session. 
We, in the American Parents Committee, are not against any bill that 
is before your committee. The bill that we like best, however, and the 
bill we are supporting vigorously is H.R. 3464. It is not as large, 
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nor as comprehensive as the grant-in-aid bills which we supported in 
the last Congress, but the bigger bills were not passed—they did not 
even come to a vote before your subcommittee. The enactment of H.R. 
8464 this year would provide a real shot in the arm to all the forces 
that are struggling with the juvenile delinquency problem. H.R. 3464 
would he ty country to swing quickly into a concerted nationwide 
effort with a minimum of delay. We are so strongly in favor of this 
bill that a special subcommittee of our organization (headed by Bert 
Beck and composed of experts in the field) has issued a folder explain- 
ing it, and urging support for it. (A copy of that folder has been put 
before you.) 

Now, I would like to say briefly why we favor your bill, Mr. Elliott. 
First : We think under your bill the Federal Government could begin 
to act and to act quickly. The leadership in the field, the people who 
are actually battling this problem could apply for assistance to carry 
out meaningful projects directly without any middleman in between. 
Under H.R. 3464 the assistance can go aniaeiy and directly into the 
community where the juvenile delinquents are and where the work on 
the problem just, in the end, be done. 

We like the two types of projects contemplated under your bill— 
first, the projects to test the validity of existing techniques which are 
believed to be effective. There is much work Paing done in the field 
already, as you know. Social workers are trying to prevent delin- 
quency, correctional workers, police and probation officers are trying 
to deal with offenders, and so on. But, they tell me they cannot be 
sure ‘hat all their methods are good. The fact that the majority of 
the adult offenders in jails and prisons were delinquents when they 
were young, leads us to question some of the techniques which have 
been used in dealing with young lawbreakers. The projects under 
H.R. 3464 could constitute a kind of nationwide laboratory to deter- 
mine what knowledge is best and the results would be passed on for the 
benefit of workers in the whole Nation. 

The second kind of projects visualized under H.R. 3464 are proj- 
ects to develop new techniques and methods. This is the way we 
ought to solve problems—always to be alert to new ideas and new 
ways of doing things. I like to think of these projects as operational 
research, which would combine action study, research, and on-the-job 
training. 

We like H.R. 3464 because under it all leaders in the field would 
have an oportunity for Federal assistance. The leaders in State and 
local social welfare agencies, leaders in police, probation and parole, 
leaders in the correctional field, and those in all other fields who plan 
proiects through which they can contribute to the solution of the 
problem are equally eligible to apply for assistance. 

We believe these demonstration projects, to test existing methods 
and develop new ones, is a very appropriate role for the Federal Gov- 
ernment.to assume,, Congress has shown. increasing willingness to 
pass bills of this type and, more important, te appropriate money to 
carry them out. You have seen it in the library demonstfation bil! 
(which both you, Mr. Chairman, and Mrs. Green worked hard to get 
throngh Congress). We have had increased congressional] support for 
demonstration projects in public health, vocational rehabilitation, and 
Children’s Bureau grants. We believe that Congress looks more and 
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more upon this approach as being particularly suited to the Federal 
Government, and one which will bring a good return on the invest- 
ment of Federal dollars. For that reason we think H.R. 3464 ought 
to have a good change for enactment if you will get it on the floor be- 
fore the calendar gets too crowded with other bills. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we like H.R. 3464 because it requires the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to report to the Congress 
each year as to what is being done under the act, and in his final re- 
port it requires him to evaluate what the program has contributed to 
the solution of the Nation’s juvenile dudineieeiy control problem. 
These provisions are not in any other bill, and we believe them im- 

ortant. It means that projects receiving Federal assistance will not 
just be spending Federal money—they will be spending it with a spe- 
cific purpose in mind, and they will need to build into those projects 
the mechanism for a final evaluation of their findings in the light of 
the purposes of the bill. 

I know you will have many witnesses before you who will say this 
bill does not go far enough, that it does not begin to do all that needs 
to be done. They will not be entirely wrong, Mr. Chairman. As a 

ractical businessman I have a businessman’s interest in children and 
T have never believed in sitting around talking about something I 
would like to do, but bemoaning all the while that I do not have every 
dollar and every tool and ever staff person I need to do the job. I 
believe in making a beginning; of doing first things first. 

When experts like Dr. Eliot, Bert Beck, Fern Colborn, Wilbur Co- 
hen, Will Turnbladh, and others, tell me that great strides forward 
will be taken under H.R. 3464, I am ready and willing to join with 
them in making every effort possible to pass this bill. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that you will not spend too much time talking 
about 1t—I hope you will get a bill out of this subcommittee very soon ; 
I hope Congress, before it goes home from this session, will say— 
“Here is a bill—here is money—now, go to work.” 

And may I supplement this mimeographed statement by one page 
of additional material ? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hecut. I am very much interested in this discussion this morn- 
ing on the need for trained personnel and I understand the same thing 
was testified to yesterday. 

Now, as a businessman I would be the first to admit that there is 
a need for more trained people to work in all fields related to children. 
I believe a great deal of training can be done under H.R. 3464, be- 
cause people can be sent to school or institutes to be trained and come 
back and work on specific projects and there can be a lot of on-the-job * 
training. 

Training is now being done under all the Federal child welfare and 
maternity and child health and crippled children grants authorized 
by the Social Security Act, even though training is not specifically 
mentioned in this bill, in the Social Security Act. If the bill 3464 
doesn’t make this clear that it would include training then I would 
put in clarifying language to provide for it. 

We recognize that the project approach can help a great number of 
people now working in the field to do a better job to test the validity of 
the work they are now doing. I do not think it is often realized, 
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Mr. Chairman, that there are tens of thousands of people now work- 
ing the juvenile field, in all aspects of it. , 

The first job to be done, I think, is to be sure that the work is now 
being done where we have personnel enough that is doing the best 
possible job. ’ 

It is my political judgment, for whatever it may be worth, that a 
bill providing for projects to demonstrate existing techniques and to 
develop new ones on which there would be little or no opposition has 
a better chance of passing this Congress if it is not encumbered by a 
large appropriation for stipends and large authority for stipends and 
fellowships. 

Now, stipends and fellowships are somewhat controversial. Any- 
way, when it comes to appropriations, there are many provisions in 
other bills for fellowships and stipends and they are not getting the 
money because Congress is not authorizing such money. 

The training of psychiatrists is a terribly expensive thing todo. It 
costs at least $5,000 a year to train a psychiatrist and I think the 
course is something like 6 or 8 years Ra also psychiatrist training is 

rovided for under the legislature for the National Institutes of 
Mental Health. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Speaking of the cost of training may I say that we 
have just received word that the committee, having under its juris- 
diction providing money for 840 fellowships not yet awarded out of 
the thousand authorized for this year, did not allow under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act any money for those fellowships. So 
we are dealing with a very practical situation. I just waked, to say 
that I agree with that part of your statement, Mr. Hecht. 

Mr. Hecurt. This does not mean, however, that I would not try 
at the same time to get financial help to train workers and to attract 
more workers in the field of juvenile crime and delinquency. If a 
separate bill on stipends and fellowships for training were introduced, 
the American Parents Committee would support and work for that 
in addition. We would want such a bill, Ani to specify that 
the workers so trained would be obligated to work for a certain length 
of time in fields directly related to the prevention and control of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

One of the great troubles is we often with Federal funds train peo- 
ple to be psychiatrists and trained juvenile delinquency workers and 
then they go after they have got their training into other fields be- 
cause juvenile delinquent control is somewhat of a disagreeable work. 

Now, I am for this project bill and I think it will get the appropri- 
ations and it will be a really good start. I think it can pass this ses- 
sion and I think we ought to pass it and put it on the agenda right 
away. 

r. Exxiorr. Mr. Hecht, you spoke of being a businessman. What 
is your business ? 

r. Hecur. I am a magazine publisher, I employ in New York 
alone more than a thousand people and I have 40 of 50 offices through- 
out the United States with about 5 million monthly circulation for 
my various magazines. 

r. Exxiorr. It is apparent to me from what you have said that 
while you urge the passage of a bill which provides for research and 
demonstrations, you would not oppose grants to the States to carry 
out some of the work that they are already doing and grant to pro- 
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vide education and training if you thought we could get such a bill 
through the Congress would you not be happy to support a bill like 
that ? 

Mr. Hecut. Yes, we have supported such a bill right along. I 
would not want the bill too big. I want to get something through 
and passed. We supported a bill in the two sessions of the last Con- 
gress and it did not get passed. I think this bill you introduced, Mr. 
Elliott, for $5 million a year for 5 years is a good beginning. Let 
us get it passed and get the money appropriated. It is no good to 
pass a big bill and not get the money. I think this is a simple bill 
and will i popular with Congress and popular with the people in 
the States and will enable the Departments of Health and Welfare 
not only to help the States but help private agencies of all kinds that 
are doing er work that could have national significance and it 
could include training, too, on-the-job training. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Hecht, out of your study in this field do you 
believe that the number of juvenile delinquents will continue to grow 
in the years ahead as has been true in the past few years? In other 
wounia, do you see any letup in this trend of figures that goes up and 
up? 

Ptr. Hecut. Well, first of all, the number of children in the United 
States is rapidly increasing, our population is increasing, there is no 
reduction in the birth rate, so first of all there will be a greater num- 
ber of children being born and growing up. Consequently, if the 
juvenile delinquency rate remains stationary the problem would be 
bigger just by the growth in the number of children. 

I think unless we take very prompt and strenuous and intelligent 
action the percentage rate in juvenile delinquency will grow even 
larger and that applied to the increasing number of children will 
make the problem increasingly serious. I think money spent on the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency is an economy. It will 
reduce governmental expenditures when these children become adults 
and we can spend a few million dollars now determining what are the 
most effective ways of controlling juvenile delinquency and that will 
make it unnecessary for us to spend hundreds of millions of dollars to 
look after these juvenile delinquents when they grow up, in jails and 
mental institutions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Green. 

Congresswoman GREEN. Well, I have noticed you have repeated 
several times that this is the bill you think will pass, this is the bill that 
Congress will support. 

Mr. Hecurt. This is the bill I hope will.pass. ; 
Congresswoman Green. I understood your passing of a political 
judgment. I would be much more interested if you would discuss 
the needs of juvenile delinquency control rather than the political 

merits of a specific bill. 

Mr. Hecut. This will make a very good beginning and I want it 
to pass. 

‘ongresswoman GREEN. I understood you to say though that you 
felt another bill including training and grants to States would pass; 
if that would pass would you support it ? 

Mr. Hecut. We supported such a bill for the last two sessions 
of Congress and we would support that, too, but I think this bill 
should come first. This is the bill that—— 
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Congresswoman Green. In your political judgment has the best 
chance of passing? 

Mr. Hecur. No; is needed most and I think incidentally this is the 
bill that will make the greatest contribution. Also incidentally I 
think it is a relatively small bill moneywise and it is a simple bill to 
understand 

Congresswoman Green. If I may ask another question. First, you 
have referred to the fact that no other bill has passed before. It 
should be said that we did hold hearings on juvenile delinquency 
about a year and a half ago. This is a subject that has been very 
dear to my heart for some time. The chairman of the committee, at 
that time, said that if we dropped the juvenile Pe aca, then and 
spent all of our time and energy on the National Defense Education 
Act, we would make juvenile delinquency the next order of business. 
I think this explanation needs to be made rather than that Congress is 
unwilling to consider and approve a bill, which you left as an infer- 
ence. 

Mr. Hecur. I did not say that. I do not want you to think that. 
I worked for the National Defense Education Act and think it is a 
wonderful contribution, but unfortunately some of the provisions of 
that act have not gotten appropriations, some of the more important 
provisions that really would have some influence on juvenile delin- 
quency did not get them. 

Congresswoman Green. I am sure you are not adopting a defeat- 
ist attitude and saying we should not pass this bill or any other be- 
cause we will not get the money to implement the program. 

Mr. Hecnrt. I am not taking that position. I think the bill of Mr. 
Elliott’s is a constructive big forward step in the control of juvenile 
delinquency and I urge its passage this session. 

Coneresswoman Green. I assure you that I think his bill is a very 
fine bill. The place where we differ is that I do not think it goes far 
enough. 

I have had two people in my office representing national organiza- 
tions who have been very irate and have complained to me that their 
names have been listed on literature put out by the Parents Committee 
that they have endorsed this bill. In the listing on this yellow sheet, 
[indicating] or other literature you have put out, have you made sure 
that the organizations have really endorsed it ? 

Mr. Hecur. I have been in Africa and Europe during the past 2 
months, my associate here is Mrs. Stough, and I was very active in 
getting this committee started and spoke to most of these people myself. 
It is stated on this sheet in very clear type next to each organization, 
“The organizations affiliated are for identification only. The members 
serve in a private and individual capacity.” But I would like my as- 
sociate, Mrs. Stough, to answer the question. 

Mrs. Stoucn. That was specifically understood, Mrs. Green. Each 
have these people volunteered in every case, except one I think, to 
promote this kind of legislation and it was at their own suggestion, at 
least of two of them, that that identification be put there, because in the 
eyes of the public it would mean something. 

They also specifically requested that the asterisks be used and they 
be identified as serving in their own private and individual capacity. 
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There has not been any literature gone out with those names on it 
that did not include that explanation. 

Congresswoman GREEN. I am sure that when these people testify, 
and I understand they are to testify, that can be cleared up. 

Mrs. Sroucu. These people are acting as individuals. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Grarmo. Mr. Hecht, I received the same feeling from listening to 
your testimony, that you seemed to favor this bill not because you felt 
it is the best bill, but because it has the best chance of passage. I 
gathered from listening to you that you would favor the larger and 
more extensive grant in aid type of legislation. 

Mr. Hecur. I think this is the more fundamental bill. I would like 
to put first things first, I want to find out the best methods of attacking 
juvenile delinquency and I think under this bill we can evaluate the 
present methods of work and also develop new ones. After we know 
how to tackle the job and then perhaps later on, we should have more 
money to get more people doing it. But let us first find out how to do 
the job and later get more people working at it. 

I am not opposed to money for training. I think it might be in a 
separate bill so as not to mix the two up and not to jeopardize this bill 
which I think is more fundamental. 

Mr. Grarmo. You do not feel that we should consider the problem of 
the lack of adequate personnel and training in areas where we have 
established agencies which need assistants rather than investigating 
new approaches ? 

Mr. Hecur. Well, I would do that—— 

Mr. Giarmo. I am talking priority, both are good. 

Mr. Hecur. My priority is this bill, a bill to evaluate and study the 
methods of control. That should come first; 2 or 3 years later perhaps 
a bill for training, after we find out the best method of doing the job 
which would be in order. As a matter of fact we have supported in 
the past two sessions of Congress bills for more personnel. As a mat- 
ter of fact you could vote a hundred million dollars for training people 
in the child welfare and mentally disturbed field. There is unlimited 
money could be spent. 

Mr. G1armo. Would it be well spent ? 

Mr. Hecur. It would be well spent, but the world being what it is 
you cannot spend money for everything. 

Mr. Grarmo. Do you feel it would be well spent at this time? 

Mr. Hecur. I understand there have been difficulties balancing the 
budget and as a businessman I share that. I think this would be the 
best expenditure that could be made in this field. I can think of 
things that can be well spent on defense, on care of Indians, on for- 
eign aid. I have just come back from Africa. The United States 
could spend money in Africa to great advantage to check the inroads 
of Communism. American money can be well spent in many fields. 
In the field of juvenile delinquency, which I consider a major na- 
tional problem, I would first spend money in what work we are now 
doing that is useful. Some of the work that we are now doing may 
not be getting results. Let us take the people off that work and use 
it for the most useful productive work that can be found. 
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Mr. Giarmo. But there are areas or agencies in existence right now 
which you feel are useful without any further investigation, are there 
not ¢ 

Mr. Hecur. Certainly. 

Mr. Grarmo. So we do not have to investigate those agencies and 
services ? 

Mr. Hecur. Yes; I think we should investigate and evaluate the 
relative use of various kinds of juvenile delinquency control efforts. 

Congresswoman GREEN. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Giamio. Yes. 

Congresswoman Green. You put something new in this. You 
think the purpose of this bill is to investigate projects and evaluate 
ones we have underway now. And a moment ago you said, “and pull 
people off if they are not good.” Is this your opinion ? 

Mr. Hecurt. There are many kinds of juvenile delinquency work 
and this bill which is very carefully drawn, Mr. Elliott—— 

Congresswoman GREEN. Would you answer my question, please ? 

Mr. Hecur. I am going to answer it—calls for an annual report 
by the Secretary to report on the various kinds of projects that have 
been aided and at the end of the 5 years it calls for evaluation of the 
various kinds of juvenile control projects that have been aided during 
the 5-year period. 

Congresswoman Green. Is this your interpretation of the bill that 
we would set up an investigating committee in every State? 

Mr. Hecurt. Mr. Chairman I would like to correct my testimony. I 
am speaking ad lib here. 

I feel about this very deeply, Mrs. Green. I am devoting my time 
as a public service to try to do something for children. I do not 
mean to investigate current activities. I would like to help worth- 
while projects that do not have money to finance them, both public 
and private—— 

Congresswoman GREEN. Maybe Mr. Giaimo would like to ask his 
question again. 

Mr. Giarmo. I would like to continue right here. Did you not say 
you would like to explore into methods and the like and see how they 
could relate and measure up with existing methods? It seems to me 
this would necessitate looking into our existing services. 

Mr. Hecur. Well, we have a department on juvenile delinquency 
in the Children’s Bureau that does some of that. 

Mr. Giarmo. My point is, I got the feeling from listening to your 
testimony that you are primarily for this bill because you feel it has 
a chance of getting through and I wonder whether or not you would 
really favor putting some money into existing services and agencies 
which we have now if you thought that that equally would get 
through. I want to see that the money that is spent gets into the best 
possible use and I am sure you do, too. 

Mr. Hecur. Some of the existing services do not have the money 
they need and a little more money would enable them to do a good 
job. I want to test the techniques now in use and to perhaps develop 
new ones. Perhaps in my ad lib talk I have emphasized passage more 
than importance. I believe in this bill. I think it will render a great 
contribution and I think it is a big forward step. I believe in work 
for children of all kinds and:I believe this is one of the paramount, 
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I have testified for the Children’s Bureau, for the national school 
lunch program, for the work of UNICEF. I have seen work of 
UNICEF all over the world, so I am interested in the welfare of 
children and I think this is one of the most important things for the 
Congress of the United States to do, to authorize. 

Mr. Giarmo. That is all. 

Congresswoman Green. You state on page 2 that this bill would 
enable the country to swing quickly into a concerted nationwide effort 
with a minimum of delay and just a minute ago you said there were 
lots of projects going on that needed a little bit more money. I 
should think if that is true then you would be backing a statement 
for grants-in-aid to the States to have money for the programs the 
States are pursuing. 

Mr. Hecur. We backed such a bill for 2 years and for two sessions 
and many of the things that the States are doing themselves are excel- 
lent and need support. This bill does not say that you cannot give 
money to State activities. It says in addition to State activity this 
bill will help finance worthwhile private efforts and many of the 
agencies in this country, organizations like the Children’s Village in 
Dobbs Ferry, many private agencies are doing fine work. 

Congresswoman GREEN. We have no quarrel with private agencies 
versus public, I am sure of that. 

Mr. Hecur. Grants-in-aid do not provide for aid for private agen- 
cies. 

Congresswoman GREEN. My question would be, would you support 
that kind of program ? 


Mr. Hecut. I would support such a program, too; but this bill 
a to my mind comes first and would be the most useful. I cannot 


think of any way that the Federal Government could spend $5 million 
a year more advantageously. 

Congresswoman GREEN. You say you have spent a good deal of time 
on this program. Let us have a specific. 

What do you think the Federal Government ought to do with the 
money? Name me one project you think is urgent and necessary at 
this time where the Federal Government can make a real contribution ¢ 

Mr. Hecurt. I am going to let Mrs. Stough answer. 

Congresswoman GREEN. I am directing my question to you as the 
chairman of this committee. 

Mr. Hecut. Well, I would have the studies made of the effective- 
ness of probation officers working with delinquents, I would have 
counsel services for mixed up children in the early years when 
teachers report that they are having children who are getting 
out of hand. I would have trained counselors to consult with 
them and with their parents and investigate home conditions. There 
are also some new tranquilizing drugs that have been especially 
effective with mentally disturbed children. I would like to know 
much more about the value on a permanent basis of these tranquiliz- 
ing drugs we administer to children who have delinquency tendencies. 

Congresswoman Green. Thank you. These three now that you 
have mentioned, a study by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare of how effective our probation officers are, this is your 
first. one? ‘ 

Mr. Hecur. I said a project for a study of that kind. These need 
to be done in various types of communities, rural and big city, and 
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I think we need to know a lot more about the effective techniques, the 
best techniques of probation officers. 

Congresswoman GREEN. Your second was counseling, which I think 
is done in almost every school of the country. 

Mr. Hecurt. I wish it were. There are many, many schools that 
have no counseling for disturbed children. 

Congresswoman GREEN. Then, tranquilizer drugs. I think this is 
a function of the National Institutes of Health rather than the 
Children’s Bureau. 

Mr. Hecur. Many of these disturbed children become juvenile 
delinquents and tranquilizing drugs have had, as I understand, in some 
cases beneficial effect if administered skillfully and at the right time. 

Congresswoman GREEN. Is that not a problem for the health de- 
partments that are already set up and making these studies; wouldn’t 
this be a duplication of time and energy and effort? 

Mr. Hecur. I think the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare could be trusted in not giving money for any demonstration 
that duplicates in any way the work of the National Mental Institute 
of Health. 

Congresswoman GREEN. These are the three projects you would 
recommend ? 

Mr. Hecurt. I just took took them out of a hat. Mrs. Stough is best 
qualified on that. 

Congresswoman Green. Well, I asked you because you said you had 
given a great deal of study and time to the matter. 

Mr. Hecut. Well, I have. 

(Supplemental statement of the witness follows :) 


THe AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC., 
March 24, 1959. 
Hon. Cart ELLiortt, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Exiort: In thinking about my testimony before your committee on 
March 18, I concluded that Mrs. Green’s question about this organization and 
its members was not fully answered. Therefore, would you insert this addi- 
tional statement in the record following my testimony? 

The American Parents Committee is just what its name implies, a committee 
of persons interested in better Federal legislation for the health, education, and 
welfare of children. 

Members of the national board and council are in many instances prominent 
workers in other organizations, but it is clearly understood that they serve on 
the American Parents Committee as individuals. 

The officers, directors, and national council members of the American Parents 
Committee, Inc., may not personally endorse (nor are the organizations with 
which they are associated in any way committed to) all legislation favored by 
the APC. The APC’s position on Federal legislation for children in which it 
interests itself is determined by its board of directors, which gives its approval 
only if a majority of its members concur. 

As this paragraph states, the majority vote of the board determines the 
principles on which the organization will support or oppose legislation. When 
possible, the board acts on actual bills. In most instances, the officers deter- 
mine what specific bills are to be supported (or opposed). to best carry out the 
principles voted by the board. 

The organization is financed by contributions of its members and other 
interested persons. 

Cordially, 
GrorGE J. HecHt, Chairman. 
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Mr. Extiorr. The House is now in session. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Hecht. The first witness tomorrow 
will be Mr. Danstedt, director of the Washington office of the National 
Association of Social Workers. The second witness tomorrow will 
be Miss Sally Butler, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 
third, Miss Germaine Krettek, and then we go to the witnesses who 
were originally scheduled for Thursday. The staff will so inform 
those witnesses. We have set up hearings for Monday and Tuesday 
of next week, and will continue to push right along. 

Until 10 o’clock tomorrow the subcommittee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the committee recessed until 10 a.m., 
Thursday, March 19, 19595 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EpUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lasor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in the caucus 
room of Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 
cmt Representatives Elliott, Green, Daniels, Giaimo, and 

afore. 

Also present: Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk, and Charles Back- 
strom, research assistant to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will be in order, please. Let us 
spend a minute arranging our schedule for today. 

At the time we announced the list of witnesses yesterday we did not 
know, of course, that the House would go into session at 11 o’clock 
today. It appears that today will be a rather busy day on the floor 
of the House, and therefore we cannot meet this afternoon. So 
whatever we do here this morning will have to be done within the 
next hour. 

Now I am going to take the liberty of asking the consideration of 
the witnesses who live in Washington here, if they would allow us to 
reschedule them, say tomorrow morning. If you will do that I will 
appreciate it very much. 

hat brings us to Judge Thomas J. S. Waxter, of the American 
Public Welfare Association. 

Judge Waxter, may I say to you that we are very happy to have you 
this morning. May I say that the members of this subcommittee are 
generally familiar with the subject matter pertaining to juvenile 
delinquency. Maybe that is what we lawyers call a self-serving state- 
ment. We have been over the ground, and if you care to summarize 
your statement—and I do not insist that you do but if you care to 
summarize it—then we will put your entire statement in the record as 
it is written. But you may proceed in any manner that you care 
to do. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE THOMAS J. S. WAXTER, AMERICAN PUBLIC 
WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Waxter. Mr. Elliott and gentlemen, my name is Thomas J. S. 
Waxter. I am director of the Maryland State Department of Public 
Welfare. I am also chairman of the National Council of State Public 
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Welfare Administrators and a member of the board of directors of 
the American Public Welfare Association, which is the organization 
I am representing here today. That includes all 52 welfare directors 
in the country and the Territories. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is that the job that the lady from North Carolina 
used to—— 

Mr. Waxter. Dr. Ellen Winston ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is who Iam speaking of. 

Mr. Waxter. She has testified before you on this subject? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Two years ago. 

Mr. Waxter. I really am testifying for the same organization. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I just wanted to get that identity. 

Mr. Waxter. Personally, I am employed by the State of Maryland 
as their welfare director. I have been for some 6 years the judge of 
the children’s court in Baltimore City and for the last 15 or 20 years 
I have been director of welfare in Baltimore City and in the State of 
Maryland, where we run in accordance with the size of the State of 3 
million people, a small State, a comprehensive program in the field of 
juvenile delinquency. I am going to drop this statement; you can 
take it because you are in a hurry. 

The American Public Welfare Association wants to go on record as 
say'ng that the country needs as badly as it needs anything a con- 
gressional appropriation, in the same manner that we have money in 
the fields of child welfare, or the appropriations for crippled children, 
or the appropriations for maternal and child health to do something 
about the problem of the troubled child. And let me play with that 
for a moment, Mr. Elliott, and then I will leave you, telling you how 
strongly we in this organization, which is in every State and Terri- 
tory and has a larger membership of people interested in public 
welfare, feel about it. ; 

The way we feel is that in this business of working with the trou- 
bled child the family is the focus of most of our attention, because if 
you have parents, if you are lucky enough to be born into a home 
where the man is well related to what he is doing and is leading a sat- 
isfying life and the woman is getting her modest modicum of satis- 
faction out of what she does al] day long and they have a fairly decent 
relationship between the two of them, whatever this thing called love 
is, they are well adjusted and warm and are well adjusted to each 
other, vou do not have delinquency. 

Basically it is concerned with parent identity and with attitudes. 

Now the thing that comes through my mind, Einstein once said in 
making a speech in Baltimore, that he had lived in Princeton for many 
years and he never could understand why in America it made so much 
difference to see, of young men running down a road, who came in 
first—the impact of all materialistic civilization on growing children. 

Those two things are the fundamental problems we face in organizing 
a program in juvenile delinquency. 

Of course those of us in the field feel that of all the millions and 
billions of dollars that are going into all kinds of scientific research, 
we should have from the Federal Government the kind of leadership 
we have had in the crippled children’s field or in maternal and child 
health. Let the States under supervision from HEW run some projects 
in testing the efficacy of various ways of handling children on proba- 
tion, children from the division of special education. These kids mani- 
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fest problems in the first few years of school. Then we splinter off 
a group of children and we form a special institution that we call 
training schools, because we have yet to test. and develop the kind of 
real therapy we need for the kids and then aftercare when they get 
out. If we could have in that whole broad field, the child in trouble 
from the time he is born right through, and be able to test and do 
research, not research in the sense of the physical sciences, but in the 
course of cultural lag, to try to get ourselves up so we can focus on 
these kids and families in trouble, we would be able to return things 
that would be infinitely greater than the money we spend on all kinds 
of mechanical contrivances. 

People in the field of public welfare, working with children, are 
shocked when we read in the paper that it costs millions of dollars to 
put out one jet bomber, and the Congress has authorized $17 million 
a year for child welfare, and you find it difficult to find that money and 
appropriation only $12 million when you have already authorized $17 
million. It means that we are not looking at the thing, according to 
us, in the proper perspective. 

What we want to drive home to you is we can spend money under 
proper supervision and proper controls for this purpose as well as 
for crippled children or maternal child health. Juvenile delinquency, 
it speaks for itself, is the same kind of general field. 

We see all this money going into missiles and these other things. 
Lack of money is our cee problem. We would love to be able to 
have money from the Federal Government for projects of various 
kinds and, speaking without respect to individual Pills, secondly to do 
something about training personnel, As an example, we need trained 
personnel in the courts of America. I ran a juvenile court for 6 years 
in Baltimore City. The probation force that we have throughout 
America in some of our courts needs standards, they need qualifica- 
tions. We need somebody to take leadership in terms of standards and 
qualifications in the things that they do. 

We want to tell you that every welfare department in America is 
strongly on record as wanting the Federal Government to take the 
same kind of leadership as they have in child welfare, crippled children, 
and maternal and child health. 

We have filed a very good paper if anybody will read it. But we 
want to go on record as forcibly as we can. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I want to say to you, speaking for myself, your 
paper will not only have my reading, but my very careful reading 
and consideration. I want to thank you for your kindness in re- 
specting our time and the situation. We have several witnesses and 
we have an hour in which to try to hear them, and that is always 
difficult. 

I will forgo questions at this time and recognize the gentlewo- 
man from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 

Congresswoman Green. I am sorry I did not hear all your state- 
ment. I certainly will read your prepared statement carefully. 

Mr. Waxrer. We were just going on record, representing all the 
welfare departments of the country, that we feel that bills like your 
bills could do a tremendous amount of good to the Nation if we could 
get them through the Congress and get Federal leadership. 

Congresswoman Green. I appreciate your taking the time to come 
and give us this testimony. 
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Mr. Waxter. I am paid for this, Mrs. Green. 

Mr. Extxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. Judge Waxter, as I interpret your testimony, you 
are in favor of study projects, demonstrations, and training of per- 
sonnel, and for grants by the Federal Government to the States in aid 
of these various projects. 

Mr. Waxter. That is right, in the same way that they have done in 
so many other of our fields. For instance, in—— 

Mr. Danrets. You do acknowledge, however, that there is a short- 
age of the necessary qualified personnel in the various fields ? 

Mr. Waxter. It is pathetic. The department that I had runs 
a series of training schools. We run an aftercare program, and we 
run a program for the court to take care of children before they get 
into court. We call it protective service for the neglected child. 

We cannot begin to get the personnel that we need, irrespective 
of money. If we had the money, we could not get the kind of per- 
sonnel we need, because they are not available; we do not have the 
educational facilities in the Nation at this point to get the broad kind 
of personnel. We need education to carry on a continuing program. 
We can get personnel for projects, for an individual project or an in- 
dividual thing. We cannot get personnel all the way across the board 
that we need. There are just not enough social workers in America 
as of today who have had any degree of training. 

Mr. Dantes. Thank you. 

Mr. Exurorr. The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Griarmo. I will forgo questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 
Judge, I will read your statement over very carefully and consider the 
facts that you have contained in it and thank you very much. 

Mr. Waxter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Lafore. 

Mr. Larore. I would like to add my thanks to the Chair’s to Judge 
Waxter for his presentation and assure him that I will likewise give 
careful study to his prepared document. 

There is something that interests me. In your vast experience, 
Judge, what have you found as far as the capabilities of people who 
take these jobs without any formal background or training, but how 
has it worked out as far as experience and on-the-job training? Is 
there any success in this field in that line? 

Mr. Waxter. Certainly there is. To be a probation officer or work 
with children for our department you do not have to have a profes- 
sional degree, because the people are not available, I mean a master’s 
degree in social work. They have to have a degree from college and 
many of them work out well. They would be better people if they had 
formal training, but there is a gift of working with people that all the 
training in the world cannot give you, either. All the training can 
do is sharpen out the warmth or interest you have in this field. Many 
of the people without training are good people, but would be better 
people if they had formalized training. 

You are doing a Jot of interesting things in Pennsylvania. We know 
about you because you are right next door. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Waxter. 
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(Prepared statement of Mr. Waxter is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. S. WAXTER, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WEI- 
FARE ASSOCIATION, CONCERNING PROPOSALS FOR FEDERAL LEGISLATION ON JUVE- 
NILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am the director of the Mary- 
land State Department of Public Welfare. I am also chairman of the National 
Council of State Public Welfare Administrators and a member of the board of 
directors of the American Public Welfare Association, which is the organization 
Iam representing here today. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your 
committee to present certain observations concerning proposals for Federal legis- 
lation dealing with juvenile delinquency. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


The American Public Welfare Association is an organization of State and local 
public welfare departments and of persons employed in the field of public welfare 
at all levels of government. These agencies and individuals are charged with 
the responsibility for administering the various assistance and service programs, 
including programs for children and youth, which are established under Federal, 
State, and local governments. 

The association gives leadership toward the improvement of the broad range 
of public welfare services throughout the country. It serves as a clearinghouse 
for information through publications, conferences, and consultation. It develops 
statements of principle which represent areas of agreement on significant aspects 
of public welfare, and which serve as guides and standards for the field. 

The association is vitally concerned with measures which would provide more 
effectively for the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. We have fol- 
lowed closely the interests and deliberations of Congress in this important area. 
The association has for a long period of time participated in the various confer- 
ences and avisory groups on juvenile delinquency of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Our own regional and national conferences have also 
given major attention to this subject. 


CONGRESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 


I wish in particular to commend Mr. Elliott and Mrs. Green for the leader- 
ship they have taken in introducing the bills which bear their names. These 
proposals provide a special opportunity for us to direct our attention to the 
issues involved in dealing more effectively with the problem of juvenile de 
linquency, especially as they relate to legislative action by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In preparing our testimony we have reviewed H.R. 3464, which would au- 
thorize annual appropriations of $5 million for grants and contracts for projects 
to demonstrate and develop techniques and practices for the prevention, diminu- 
tion, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, and H.R. 772, which would author- 
ize annual appropriations of $5 million for training of personnel and $1 million 
for special projects. We have also examined a number of other measures, in- 
cluding H.R. 1084, H.R. 4694, and H.R. 319, which would authorize grants to 
States to strengthen and improve programs. 

As an indication of our interest in obtaining Federal action for these purposes 
I mention also that Dr. Ellen Winston, the commissioner of public welfare in 
North Carolina, and at that time our president represented the association before 
your committee in April 1957, and Mr. Fred DelliQuadri, the director for 
children and youth in Wisconsin, and at that time a member of our board of 
directors, participated in the panel discussion convened by your committee in 
May of that year in Philadelphia. 

We are hopeful and confident that the careful inquiries and responsible de- 
liberations of your committee will result in significant advances throughout the 
Nation in our efforts to prevent and control juvenile delinquency. 


THE PROBLEM 


Juvenile delinquency constitutes a major and a growing hazard to the well- 
being of the Nation’s children and youth. The responsibility for carrying out 
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specific measures for the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency rests 
primarily with the States and communities. This is a most complex undertak- 
ing which calls for the coordinated efforts of a wide range of agencies and 
organizations. It should be of concern to schools, churches, courts, police, wel- 
fare agencies (both public and voluntary), and to many other organizations 
and institutions. Actually it is a responsibility which rests with every individual 
citizen. Solutions can be found only in the coordination and utilization of the 
resources of every State and community. The objective must be to support and 
strengthen wholesome family and community life for all children and youth. 

While juvenile delinquency most directly affects the local community, it is 

also a problem of State and national proportions. Each level of government 
must accordingly contribute to the general effort. I have noted with special 
interest the introductory statements incorporated in the various proposals 
before your committee which would in effect declare it to be the finding of 
Congress that juvenile delinquency is a matter of national concern. The Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association would fully concur with such a finding. 

Any effective approach to juvenile delinquency must enlist the best efforts of 

a wide range of agencies under both private and public auspices. Because of 
the magnitude of the problem and the extent and coverage of services required, 
however, it is clear that these services must be primarily governmental in char- 
acter. It is true that very substantial efforts are now being put forth in behalf 
of children and youth, but the fact that delinquency persists in its present 
proportions is indicative of the inadequacy of these efforts. 

In broad terms the improvement of services for the prevention and control 

of juvenile delinquency would appear to require the following steps: 
1. Expand and strengthen existing services both as to coverage and 
quality. 
2. Bring about a better coordination and sense of common direction among 
the various agencies and services. 
8. Increase the number and competence of personnel available in the 
professional fields involved in providing these services. 

' 4, Refine the techniques and methods for improving services through 
various demonstrations and experimental projects which would have general 
significance. 

5. Extend fundamental knowledge through greater emphasis on basic 
research. 
FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


I have expressed the view that the public services to deal with juvenile delin- 
quency are primarily the responsibility of State and local government. I should 
like to emphasize, however, that in all of the above-mentioned areas of needed 
improvement there are aspects which are especially appropriate for Federal 
action. These are grants to States to stimulate program development, and the 
support of activities that contribute in a general way to the advancement of all 
services throughout the Nation. The latter includes the training of profes- 
sional personnel, the increase of basic knowledge, the refinement of methods and 
techniques, and the provision of leadership and technical consultation. In these 
functions the Federal Government is in the most advantageous position to make 
substantial contributions. 


Grants to States for support of programs 


The American Public Welfare Association, in its Federal legislative objec- 
tives, takes the position that “specific provision should be made for Federal 
financial assistance to States to stimulate and support programs for the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delinquency. This should include research and 
the training of personnel.” I am attaching a copy of these objectives for the 
record. 

While it can perhaps be argued that the States should be able to develop 
these programs by themselves, there is a considerable body of experience which 
testifies to the validity of Federal grants for the purpose of stimulating and 
encouraging State action. Good examples of this type of grant are those which 
are currently provided for child welfare services, for crippled children’s serv- 
ices, and for maternal and child health. 

Through grants to States, therefore, a great deal could be done to stimulate 
the development of needed State and local services. In this connection I would 
strongly urge that if any such grants are to be made for program support, they 
be made to a single agency of State government. In our view that agency would 
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most appropriately be the State department of public welfare, but as a matter 
of principle we would doubt the wisdom of such a specification in Federal law. 
Rather we believe it would be more desirable for each State to make its own 
designation of the appropriate agency in the light of its own circumstances. 

I should also like to submit that the greatest potential for the development of 
such services lies within the existing structure of the State and local public 
welfare agencies. Juvenile delinquency arises from many sources and it, there- 
fore, can only be dealt with through a comprehensive approach. The existing 
public welfare programs encompass a range of functions and responsibilities 
which are compatible with this task. It must be readily acknowledged at the 
same time that no State through its public welfare programs or in any other 
way is currently in a position to deal satisfactorily with juvenile delinquency. 
One of the serious shortcomings is the lack of coordination and common pur- 
pose among the many agencies and services that are involved, and the continu- 
ing tendency to fragment and particularize these services that should in fact 
be brought more closely together. The American Public Welfare Association 
has long been concerned with this as well as with other aspects of the problem 
of developing adequate juvenile delinquency services. As an expression of this 
concern the association’s board of directors has adopted a policy statement on 
“State public welfare department responsibility for leadership in juvenile de- 
linquency services,” which sets forth in some detail the nature and substance 
of public welfare responsibilities in this respect. I am submitting a copy of 
this published statement which I should like to have made a part of the record. 

I should also like to call your special attention to the following passages 
which appear in the statement referred to above: 


“NATURE AND SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES NEEDED 


“While delinquency, in its technical sense, is a judicially determined status 
resulting from conflict with the law, so-called delinquent behavior is usually 
symptomatic of deprivations and disturbances affecting the total life situation 
of the individual. The prevention and treatment of delinquency, therefore, re- 
quire a broad range of facilities and services that are designed to deal with 
all of the factors that affect the well-being of children and youth. 

“Because a judicial finding is often made only after an individual is far ad- 
vanced in delinquency, these facilities and services must be brought to bear at 
the earliest indication of maladjustment and upon those aspects of a child’s life 
which may produce maladjustment. The community which expects to deal con- 
structively with the problem of delinquency must consider what steps it can 
take to strengthen family life, to encourage wholesome community living, to 
bring about successful teaching and training of children, and especially to 
strengthen those helping services concerned with the social well-being of indi- 
viduals. 

“This means that in an attack on delinquency the whole community must be 
involved. The individual plays a part in his day-to-day contact with others and 
through the community programs he supports. Important roles are played by 
institutions in the fields of religion, education, recreation, employment, and 
health, both through their basic services to all and their work with individual 
children. In the forefront in this effort is the battery of services which deal 
with individual problems: The police, the courts, and the extensive system of 
social services which work directly with children and their families in providing 
individual casework services, and in assuring a basic income. 

“The State welfare department is the agency of State government in a stra- 
tegic position to provide the primary leadership within the State and to give 
the overall unified administrative direction so essential to a fully effective 
program. 

“This is true for many reasons, some of the most compelling of which are the 
following: 

“A. The prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency require a wide 
range of services which in most aspects are concerned with the same prob- 
lems that are dealt with by public welfare agencies in all of their other areas 
of responsibility. These include economic dependency, family breakdown, 
desertion and abandonment, domestic discord, parental neglect and abuse, 
behavior problems, and emotional disturbances. 
me. Public welfare has an existing structure in every locality in the 

ation. 
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“C,. Public welfare agencies are already in touch with a large segment of 
the population that is highly exposed to conditions which lead to juvenile 
delinquency. 

“D. State welfare departments are already deeply involved in community 
organization for developing needed services for families and children.” 

Personnel training 

The present shortage of qualified personnel automatically places a very definite 
limitation upon the potentialities of any effort toward the improvement of 
services for the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. Any expansion 
of staff by one agency is almost of necessity achieved by enticing workers from 
another agency where they are usually just as urgently needed. State and local 
governments encounter many obstacles when they undertake to augment their 
professional staff through educational grants and stipends. Because of the 
competitive situation that generally prevails, the agency that does make such 
an effort too often finds that it is merely contributing to the general supply, 
without deriving any greater advantage than its competitors. Very few agencies 
are in 2 position to justify such expenditures that cannot be shown as producing 
direct results for their own programs. 

It seems quite clear, therefore, that the only way in which any appreciable 
inroad can be made on this chronic shortage of staff is through a major partici- 
pation by the Federal Government in the training of professional personnel. 

There is now Federal support for training of personnel, such as in the fields 
of mental health and vocational rehabilitation. In many respects the disci- 
plines for these fields are the same as those required in delinquency services. 
In one sense, therefore, these training programs all contribute to the general 
pool and thus benefit all services. It should be noted, however, that these other 
services are also expanding, and use from the pool at least as much as they put 
in. Every other field must therefore contribute its share. 

For these reasons we note with approval the specific authorization in H.R. 772 
for an appropriation of $5 million for the training of personnel. It is our view 
that such a measure would be a step of major significance toward the solution of 
the chronic personnel shortages that currently hamper all serious efforts to 
alleviate the problem of delinquency. 

Special projects 

The Federal Government is also in a particularly advantageous position to 
support experimental and demonstration projects that are of general signifi- 
cance. Thoughtful observers are aware of a great many approaches that might 
be taken and resources that might be utilized in addition to those which are part 
of our current programs. The potentialities for police and court services, wel- 
fare programs (as, for example, aid to dependent children), religious groups, 
and for schools and the use of school facilities, are surely greater than we seem 
to realize. Carefully planned and evaluated projects for experimentation and 
refinement of techniques in these and many other situations hold promise of 
substantial advances for the total effort in the prevention and diminution of 
delinquency. 

Such projects, too, are frequently of a nature to place them beyond the ordi- 
nary functions of either State or local government or of privately supported 
services. Some of these agencies, however, as well as universities and national 
organizations, do have knowledge and skills and resources that could be ener- 
gized to produce these urgently needed findings if support of the kind contem- 
plated in proposals now before your committee were forthcoming from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The authorization of $5 million per year for these purposes, as provided in 
H.R. 3464, would enable a great number of agencies and organizations through- 
out the country to capitalize on talents and resources and knowledge that are 
not being fully utilized. These findings and demonstrations would point the 
way for everyone, with long-term results far out of proportion to the initial ex- 
penditures. We are most pleased to lend our support to this proposal. 

In reviewing the provisions of this measure, it is our interpretation that these 
funds also could be used for training stipends and fellowships. Since it is not 
svecifically so stated, however, we should like to suggest either a modification of 
the language or a clarification to that effect in the committee’s report. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Juvenile delinquency is a complex, persistent, and pervasive problem which is 
related among other things to the rapid changes occurring in our society and to 
our negligence in fulfilling some of the obvious needs of children. We know of 
no measures to recommend which would bring about a quick and easy solution. 
Approaches must be made on many fronts as I have suggested in this statement. 
No one can say, however, that by taking these steps the problem will disappear 
or be reduced to negligible proportions in any specific period of time such as 4 or 
h or 10 years. Yet there must be some conception, on the part of agencies 
having responsibilities in this field, of long-term as well as short-term objectives. 
It would be especially encouraging if such objectives and the course of their 
attainment could be shared also by the Federal Government as one of the active 
participants. 

The bills presently being considered by your committee emphasize certain 
specific objectives for immediate action. Projects to demonstrate and develop 
techniques and practices for the prevention, diminution, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency would have a most important contribution to make. The 
training of personnel to work in this field would also be meeting one of the 
greatest needs in developing resources to deal with delinquency. 

Similarly grants to States to stimulate and encourage the strengthening and 
developing of services is another area in which the Federal Government could 
participate with beneficial results. In this respect, aay I emphasize once again 
the importance of what we speak of as the basic social services such as those 
that are designed to preserve and support wholesome family life for children. 
The prevention of delinquency cannot be achieved through approaches that are 
narrowly focused on that objective alone. Rather, there must be a concern for 
the well-being of all children, and in this way one of the results will be the 
prevention of delinquency. In his perceptive report on “The Shook-up Genera- 
tion,’ Harrison E. Salisbury of the New York Times reviews the various expla- 
nations that ere put forward of the causes of delinquency, and comes to the 
conclusion that “The child that is cared for does not become shook up.” 

While these basic services must be maintained for many more reasons than 
juvenile delinquency, they do nevertheness constitute the fabric into which all 
specialized programs must be woven. It is therefore appropriate here to refer 
also to the grants for child welfare services which are designed to assist the 
States in extending and strengthening these basic services. This grant program 
is established by the Social Security Act, and we appreciate the fact that it is 
a matter that comes before another committee, where we shall make our views 
known. But in the broad context of your committee’s present concern there 
should be a realization that the delinquency-focused measures under considera- 
tion here today cannot achieve their true purpose unless they rest on a founda- 
tion of comprehensive services that reach the total community. 

We believe your committee should recognize the fact, therefore, that the child 
welfare services grants, in their present proportions, have not kept pace with the 
increasing child population or with the growing needs for services. The present 
authorization of $17 million per year is not, in our view, sufficient for the task. 
But, even more to the point, the amount appropriated for the current year is 
only $12 million, and the same amount has been requested for next year. 

Another important way in which the Federal Government can contribute to 
the general effort to reduce juvenile delinquency is through technical advice and 
consultation. Much valuable help of this kind is now being provided, primarily 
through the Children’s Bureau. An augmentation of these services, however, 
would greatly assist the various agencies throughout the country in their efforts 
to raise their programs to new levels of effectiveness. At the appropriate time 
our association will therefore be testifying also in support of these objectives: 

These proposals now before your committee are concerned with fundamentals, 
The need for action is urgent. We sincerely hope that your committee will be 
able to report out a bill incorporating as many of these objectives as possible. 
We should also like to see a bill that would allow for reasonably simple and 
flexible administration so that immediate steps might be taken toward progress 
in juvenile delinquency programs. 
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In conclusion, I should like to reiterate that there is an immediate need for 
all levels of government to intensify the efforts that are being made to deal con- 
structively with juvenile delinquency; that certain aspects of this general effort 
can be most effectively undertaken by the Federal Government; and that there is 
a clear Federal interest as well as a responsibility in working toward a solution 
of this most difficult and serious social problem. 

May I also express once again our appreciation to your committee, and espe- 
cially to you, Mr. Chairman, for the conscientious and responsible approach you 
have continued to take over a period of years in these inquiries. This, to us, is 
a most hopeful and encouraging indication that constructive measures will be 
forthcoming which will contribute in a significant way to our common objectives. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness is A. D. Buchmueller, the executive 
director of the Child Study Association of America. We are happy 
to have you, Mr. Buchmueller. Do you havea written statement ? 

Mr. BucuMvEtuer. I have some notes here. I would like to refer 
to them, and I would like to respectfully request permission to submit 
a document to the committee for the record with addenda in better 
shape than my notes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the written statement of Mr. Buch- 
mueller when received will be made a part of the record immediately 
following the oral presentation he makes today. 

You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF A. D. BUCHMUELLER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Bucumurtier. Thank you, Congressman Elliott, Congress- 
woman Green, and ladies and gentlemen. 

It is on behalf of the Board of Directors and the staff of the Child 
Study Association of America that I am very happy to add my voice 
as commending Representative Elliott and Senator Hill on their en- 
lightened concern for the American youth, as evidenced by the intro- 
duction of this bill so early in the session. 

Particularly we would like to stress our pleasure at your emphasis 
on the preventive approach to the problems of juvenile delinquency 
and your recognition of the fact that unless we go to the roots of the 
matter and attack more successfully the preventive aspects, the con- 
ditions which gave rise to delinquency, we are merely bailing water 
with a sieve. 

The Child Study Association of America is a voluntary nonprofit 
agency in the field of child development and parent education for over 
50 years. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Did you say parent education ? 

Mr. Bucumvetter. That is right; our particular emphasis of work 
is on parent education and developing new methods of parent educa- 
tion and the training of other professional persons in the skills and 
techiques of parent education. This is a program and an organization 


that has been in existence for over 50 years, and throughout this time 
it has pioneered in ways of showing whereby parent-child relation- 
ships can be strengthened and through such lead to more permanent 
enrichment, more constructive family relationships. During these 
years we have worked with parents of children of all ages, both indi- 
vidually and particularly in groups in the development of parent 
group education. 
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Our programs are based on the belief that the family influence on 
child development is the strongest force in shaping his destiny and 
molding the character. 

I believe modern child psychiatry offers today an ever-expanding 
body of supporting evidence. The work of CSA is grounded on 
this faith that overwhelmingly the parents of this country for the most 
part are good intentioned but do need a great deal of help in our com- 
plicated world today. see 

To parents, whoever and wherever they may be, the association 
offers opportunity to increase their understanding and seeks to develop 
in them the strength which is potentially there and can become more 
effective in the rearing of children if skillfully tapped. 

As a result of these years of experience in parent education in 
which many ways of helping parents have been tested out and used, 
adjustments to the program have been made as new concepts have 
been known. 

In the light of what has been happening all over the country today, 
we have developed methods of training other persons, particular! 
social workers, clergy, religious educators and persons, public healt 
nurses particularly, and teachers in the skills and techniques of 
parent-child education. Persons thus trained and supervised through 
the Child Study Association then are able to conduct parent group 
education programs within their own settings, within their own 
communities throughout the country. 

We worked particularly with local as well as State and national 
organizations both public and private, in testing out these programs 
and developing new training programs, particularly within the past 
year on a relatively small scale because we are a relatively small 
organization, although it is national in scope. 

Mr. Extiorr. What is the size of your organization ? 

Mr. Bucumvuetier. We have a staff, a total staff, clerical workers 
and all, of no more than 30 people. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How many members do you have, if you are a member- 
ship organization ? 

Mr. Bucumvur ier. We are a membership organization, and we 
have roughly around 5,000 members who receive our literature. 

Mr. Exxiorr. They are scattered all over pretty well ? 

Mr. Bucumvetter. All over the country, that is right. 

Mr. Exxtorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bucumvuetter. Particularly in New York State and a number 
of Eastern States as well as Texas in the southwest regions we have 
cooperatively developed programs with the Children’s Bureau in the 
training of public health nurses in parent education as preventive 
mental health and preventive delinquency measures. 

We feel that with these new programs that are being developed 
at the present time and with sufficient resources to develop them on a 
broader scale we can be of tremendous help. We wish to be of help 
to the country and particularly to the Government if this bill as you 
have introduced it would be passed. Needless to say we are very 
much in favor of it. 

I would be very happy to answer any questions the ladies and 
gentlemen will raise. 
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Mr. Exniorr. I want to thank you, Mr. Buchmueller, for your 
kind response to my invitation to be brief in view of our time situation 
today. I want to say I have enjoyed your statement. In view of 
the fact that you will furnish a more formal statement in writing 
which will become a part of the record, I am going to defer questions 
of you until I have had a chance to see your fuller statement. 

Mr. Bucumurtier. I would be very glad to recall at anytime 
after you have had a chance to do so and also to submit other more 
detailed memorandums regarding this program of jarent education. 
I appreciate the opportunity. 

Mr. Exasorr. Thank you very much. I recognize the gentlewoman 
from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 

Congresswoman Green. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exxviorr. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. “Buchmueller, you state that your organization 
is a voluntary organization ? 

Mr. Bucumvetier. That is right. 

Mr. Dantets. How long have you been in existence / 

Mr. Bucumvetier. As a matter of fact, close to 70 years, when a 
group of parents first got together and felt that it. was a good idea 
to try to see how they ‘could rear children more effectiv ely, a group 
of about a half dozen mothers and then mothers and fathers, trying 
to get the knowledge from teachers, psychologists even before the 
turn of the century and during these years they have developed more 
professional programs. 

Mr. Dantets. Do I understand that the scope and object of your 
organization is to develop techniques for instructing parents ¢ 

Mr. Bucuavencer. That is right. And also in developing tech- 
niques to train and demonstrate the value of parent education with 
other organizations who themselves can do so. 

Mr. Dantevs. Does your organization engage qualified personnel 
to undertake this work ¢ 

Mr. Bucumuer.ter. Yes, our staff is made up of a very limited num- 
ber of highly trained profession: ul persons to conduct such training 
and supervision and to furnish it to other organizations. 

Mr. Daniexs. What is the source of the funds by which you pay 
these people? 

Mr. Bucumvetter. Private voluntary contributions. We have no 
endowment. 

Mr. Dantets. I yield to Mrs. Green. 

Congresswoman Green. You do not feel that there are enough ex- 
isting organizations for parent education if the parents that needed 
it took advant: ige of it? 

Mr. Bucumcenier. I very definitely do not feel that there are 
enough. 

Congresswoman Green. You do not feel there are enough through- 
out the university extension classes and parent teacher organizations 
and through the wealth of community enterprises where information 
is available to parents? 

Mr. Bucumve ter. That is right. I think this is available in spots 
such as the university child development centers which are doing ex- 
cellent work, but just in spots. 

Child Study Association throughout the years has provided a lead- 
ership to these sources for standards in parent education programs. 
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The Children’s Bureau, for example, has always looked to Child 
Study Association for assistance in skilled professional training. We 
have even done retraining for persons to work in the field of parent- 
child education. 

Congresswoman GieEen. It would be your hope that if this bill 
passed your organization would receive ‘funds to further the work 
that you are trying to do? 

Mr. Bucumvertier. We believe that we would be able to make a 
contribution on a national scale as demonstrating the values of par- 
ent education as a preventive measure in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Congresswoman Green. You think it needs to be demonstrated 
that there is value in parent education? If we have not demonstrated 
it by 1958, do you think there is any hope it ever will be demon- 
strated ¢ 

Mr. Bucumve ter. I think it has been demonstrated, but needs to 
be extended. 

Congresswoman Green. I take it from your testimony that you 
place this for top priority if this bill is passed. 

Mr. BucHMUELLER. Yes, I do, and I was very interested in noting 
the comment in one of the daily newspapers yesterday of Dr. Martha 
Eliot mentioning this as something she felt and also the previous wit- 
ness mentioning parent education as really basic to a matter of pre- 
vention, ¢ ‘anted that other measures as far as treatment and control 
are V itally necessary. 

In terms of a long pull we firmly believe and are convinced from 
our experiences that programs of parent education, and I mean 
not just telling parents how they should rear their kids, but making 
use of the most recent information about emotional, physical, social 
needs of children, that programs of parent education in communities 
ean be far more helpful than they have been so far, 

Congresswoman GREEN. With limited funds—they always are 
limited—and with the unchallenged statement that we have a tremen- 
dous lack of trained social workers and probation officers and juvenile 
court officers, you still feel it would be far more important to spend 
the funds on a project through your organization for parent educa 
tion than to train the people | to work with these youngsters who are 
committing the crimes? 

Mr. Bucumvuetier. I am quite sure as I am sure you realize, that 
strong argument can be made on both of these points. My own bias, 
in spite of the fact that I spent 18 years in criminal work, working 
with juvenile deli pi yon is that unless ‘we take a long ‘ange point 
of view in terms of prevention and particularly prevention of the 
kind you mentioned plus a good many others, the funds expended for 
treatment, the funds expended for incarceration, I am quite sure are 
not going to solve the problem. 

Congresswoman Green. You have a membership of 5,000? 

Mr. BucuMUELLER. Roughly. 

Congresswoman Green. That receive your literature / 

Mr. Bucumvetter. That is right. 

Congresswoman Green. Are they people who write in for your 
literature ? 

Mr. Bucumvuetirr. That is right. 

Congresswoman Green. And ask for it? 
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Mr. BucuMmvetter. That is right. 

Congresswoman GREEN. We had testimony that 1 percent of the 
population produces 75 percent of the delinquents, someone else men- 
tioned 6 or 7 percent. How many of your 5,000 members do you think 
are in this category ? 

Mr. Bucumuetter. This would be a guess. 

Congresswoman Green. Do you think you really reach them at all? 

Mr. Bucumvue.ter. Yes, I do. 

Congresswoman GREEN. You reach the educated person—— 

19 gy euisbimacagaay This is a very real question which we are con- 
cerned about. We have been more concerned with getting literature 
in recent years to organizations such as public welfare organizations 
and public health nurses so they are able to make use of this litera- 
ture with parents with whom they come in daily contact in their 
own work. Thus it is not a direct thing from child study to the 
parents of the juvenile delinquents, but through the welfare workers, 
public health nurses and probation officers. We are sure a good deal 
of it more recently does reach such people. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Grarmo. How do you make contact with these parents other 
than through your publications? 

Mr. BucHMvELLER. Our own contact with parents is on a relatively 
limited basis in most recent years because we have realized that as one 
small organization it would only be a drop in the bucket as to the 
total problem and this is why we do work and make contact with 
such other organizations who do have for example public health 
nurses in counties, in rural areas, as well as suburban and urban areas 
and our contact is more with them and, through them, to the parents, 
rather than our own staff directly, although we do carry on some 
parent education groups in New York City where our headquarters 
are located, in order for our staff to continue to have up to date 
present day information about problems in which parents are con- 
cerned, in order to be of help to other organization staffs in their work. 

Mr. Giarmo. Those parent education groups that you do have in 
New York, those parents, are they parents of delinquents or possible 
delinquents, or are they people who are interested in this afi L as and 
who do not have a personal delinquency problem of their own? 

Mr. BucuMvELtER. As was suggested by Congresswoman Green, a 
good many of them are parents who already see the need for this kind 
of help in parent education and themselves seek it out. However, in 
the last couple of years working with such organizations as settlement 
houses and public health departments, working with families and par- 
ents in housing projects and low economic 

Mr. Grarmo. Are you doing that ? 

Mr. Bucumvetier. That is right, and of parents of a wide variety 
of socio-economic levels and wide degree of problems. We do feel, 
however, that as an agency having its major purpose, sole purpose, that 
of parent education, that of preventing family breakdown before it 
begins by helping parents knowing more about the normal everyday 
problems before they occur, is our job. 

There are clinics, not enough of them, social agencies, not enough of 
them, social workers, not enough of them, to treat the more disturbed 
families and more disturbed children. 
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We feel we have a very, very serious job in preventing more serious 
disturbance, through a constructive program of parent education. 

Mr. Grarmo. Getting back to this parent education group that you 
have in New York, I am not clear whether you said they had a personal 
delinquency problem or not ? 

Mr. BucHMUELLER. Yes; some of them do. 

Mr. Grarmo. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Larorr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exssorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Buchmueller. We shall 
look forward to receiving your testimony in full, at which time it will 
be made part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Bucumvue.ier. Thank you very much for the opportunity. 

(Formal statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY A. D. BUCHMUELLER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CHILD STuDY 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Congressman Elliott, Congresswoman Green, and honorable members of the 
committee, on behalf of the board of directors and staff of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America, I am pleased to have the opportunity to present information 
in support of your bills and to commend Representative Elliott, Senator Hill, and 
Representative Green for their enlightened concern for American youth as 
evidenced by their introduction of these bills early in this session of the 
legislature. 

Mr. Elliott’s emphasis on the preventive approach to the problem in H.R. 3464 
deserves special recognition. Necessary support given to qualified agencies en- 
abling them to develop and carry out demonstration projects directed toward 
prevention, treatment, and control of juvenile delinquency, on a national scale, 
is sorely needed. As a national agency whose programs are primarily focused 
on building strong family relationships, we are especially gratified by the Con- 
gressman’s understanding and vision as evidenced in this bill. I should also 
like to refer to the testimony given recently before this committee by Dr. Martha 
Eliot, former chief of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, which gave recognition to this 
point of view when she urged getting at the roots of delinquency by projects 
which would build up healthy family life. Unless we are more successful in 
attacking conditions which give rise to disturbed youth, as evidenced in increased 
juvenile delinquency, we are merely bailing water with a sieve. 

The Child Study Association of America has a history of over 50 years as a 
national agency whose aim is to help build a finer quality of family life in this 
Nation. Through initiating and carrying on programs of parent education, it 
has pioneered in showing ways whereby parent-child relationships can be 
strengthened, leading to personal enrichment, constructive family relationships, 
social harmony, and good citizenship. These programs are based on the belief that 
the family’s influence on the child’s development is the strongest of the forces 
which shape his destinies and mold his character—a belief for which modern child 
psychiatry offers an ever-expanding body of supporting evidence. Research in 
child development and parent-child relationships indicates that parents of all 
socioeconomic levels are deeply concerned with and bothered by a variety 
of problems within the family. The powerful forces of a complicated, swiftly 
changing social structure and culture have a profound influence on families so 
that more than ever before they need help in their difficult task of rearing chil- 
dren. In families where children are growing up under conditions of social, 
economic, emotional, and moral deprivation, the need for strong, effective pro- 
grams of family life education is especially great. 

To parents, whoever and wherever they may be, the association offers oppor- 
tunities to increase their understanding, and seeks to develop in them the strength 
which is potentially theirs and which can become effective if skillfully utilized. 
As a result of these years of experience in parent education, we have found 
many ways of helping parents. Changing times have brought about changes in 
family life, and we have developed new concepts and methods to meet parents’ 


needs. 
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The following are some of the major ways in which the association carries out 
its program: 

1. Parent discussion groups, led by specially trained persons, provide oppor- 
tunity for mothers and fathers to meet together to talk over their problems, and 
in the light of new knowledge gained are better able to fulfill their parental 
obligations in raising more healthy, responsible citizens. The knowledge gained 
by our staff from experience in working with these parents is used in the train- 
ing of others. 

2. Leadership training: The association has recently developed new methods 
of training qualified applicants in the methods and skills needed for parent group 
discussion leadership. Persons with a professional background such as social 
workers, public health and hospital nurses, teachers, religious education leaders, 
and others, who have most direct access to parents, receive a comprehensive 
training course for parent group leadership. This course offers lectures, semi- 
nars, observations, and practice work under CSAA supervision. Persons thus 
trained and supervised meet with groups of parents from every walk of life, 
under a variety of auspices, to discuss their common problems and offer practical 
help and understanding. These discussion groups are conducted in health cen- 
ters, low-cost housing developments, recreation centers, school buildings and 
churches, and also at our own headquarters. <A new application of this training 
course in a concentrated 3-week institute, with followup supervision, field visits, 
and review institute, has been conducted for public health nurses. 

The association has successfully tested these new programs in New York and 
eastern States, as well as Texas and the Southwest, in cooperation with local 
and State, public and private agencies, and the Children’s Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. It is ready to expand and 
further develop these services for the prevention of psychoputhology and delin- 
quency before it starts. 

3. The association also offers a consultation service in parent and family life 
education to community organizations and health and welfare agencies through- 
out the country. Sound professional help and advice is given to community 
groups to enable them to organize and set up programs to fit their local needs. 

4. Publications of the association include a quarterly magazine, Child Study, 
with heipful articles of latest information for parents and professional workers 
in the field: pamphlets; articles and books on subjects related to the emotional 
development of children, discipline, what makes a good home, etec.; annual 
descriptive lists of recommended books for parents and children. 

Attached are a few samples of publications of the association. I would like 
to call particular attention to the mimeographed description of the leadership 
training program, with its implications for new developments in the areas of 
this subcomimittee’s interest. 

This is only the briefest description of the major parts of the associations 
program, which provides leadership in the field of parent education, and which 
we believe can enable us to provide a similar leadership, in cooperation with 
others, in developing specific demonstration projects directed toward juvenile 
delinquency prevention. 

In support of parent education as an indispensable part of any enlightened 
delinquency prevention program, I would like to refer to the Epstein report to 
Mayor Wagner of New York City. In response to the mayor’s request for recom- 
mendations for a program to combat juvenile delinquency, Deputy Mayor Ep- 
stein strongly stresses the need for parent education as an integral part of 
such a program and calls for a corps of “workers with parents” under the guid- 
ance of “adequate consultant-supervisor personnel for the professional leaders 
of parent groups,” pointing out that “even skilled people are going to need 
counsel themselves in carrying out any program that really gets into basic 
problems of parents.” May I respectfully point out that this is an exact de- 
scription of the leadership training program of the Child Study Association of 
America. 

With Mr Epstein, we deeply believe that most assuredly—and again I quote— 
“one of the most important infiuences on the growing child is that of his parents,” 
(but that) “much of the criticism attributing to parents’ responsibility for 
juvenile delinquency is essentially uncharitable (toward) people who were 
themselves reared under the most bitter conditions.” 

In closing may I again commend the foresight of the Congressman for sub- 
mitting this bill, H.R. 3464, which provides an opportunity for all inclusive, 
coordinated national programs, including demonstration projects directed toward 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. Tt would like to express our apprecia- 
tion for this chance to present information in approval of this bill, and humbly 
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submit that the Association, on the basis of its demonstrated record, stands 
ready to initiate a specific program to make a contribution in this national 
emergency to prevent family breakdown and juvenile delinqguency—to strengthen 
family life and develop responsible young citizens. 

Mr. Exviorr, Our next witness is Mr. Francis Bosworth, of the 
National Federation of Settlements. 

Mr. Bosworth, before you start, may I say that earlier this morning 
the gentlewoman from Pennsylvania, Mrs. Kathryn Granahan, called 
me and stated that a conflict in her arrangements for this morning in 
her committees made it impossible for her to be here, but that “she 
would like to be here and she was interested in your testimony and 
she would look forward to seeing your testimony when it is printed. 
I wanted you to know that. 

Having said that, and with the knowledge of our time, will you 
proceed ¢ 

Mr. Bosworrn. I would like to deposit my full statement; I have 
made some notes from it at this time. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS BOSWORTH, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
NEIGHBORHOOD AND SETTLEMENTS 


Mr. Bosworrn. I am Francis Bosworth, executive director of the 
Friends Neighborhood Guild at 8th and Fairmont, in Philadelphia, 
and I am here testifying on behalf of the juvenile deliquency control 
project bill H.R, 3464, because it offers the possibility of fact finding 
in so many pore of this problem that we need. I am testifying 
on behalf of the National Federation of Neighborhood and Settle- 


ments, made up of 300 member agencies located in 96 cities across 
he United States. The great majority of these are located in the 
downtown areas of our large cities. 

Juvenile delinquency is by no means confined to this area. ‘There is 
not a settlement in the country that does not work with troubled 
youth. We recognize our responsibility in this problem but none 
of the settlements have the means to do an adequate demonstration. 

In Chicago a number of settlements have worked with hard-to- 
reach youth. In Boston the settlements have been involved with 
another kind of demonstration which I believe you heard about in 
your testimony on Tuesday. They do not have funds to go further 
and explore in some of the unsolved problems uncovered. 

In Minneapolis another of our member agencies has a joint project 
with units studying behavior of delinquent boys to see if knowledge 
acquired by universities can help selve the problem. 

This agency is now seeking some $40,000 for this project. Here 
in W ashington, D.C., the settlements are trying to find an answer to 
the problem of the uneducatalle youth who are roaming the streets 
and getting in trouble. 

I should like to tell you of one special juvenile delinquent control 
pr oject: in Philadelphia, which if this bill becomes law is the type 
of action research demonstration and on-the-job training which could 
be conducted elsewhere. 

Your bill would also provide that we would know what others are 
doing and that our experiences could be evaluated and made available 
in this critical problem of dis: arbed and neglected youth. 

Our project is called Operation Poplar. Although our united 
funds failed to make its goal for funds in 1956 they decided to allocate 
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half of their reserves, $100,000 “for urgently needed work in the 
juvenile delinquency fields as one of the most pressing problems con- 
fronting our community.” 

A special Committee of the Health and Welfare Council studied 
63 proposals submitted from Philadelphia, Delaware, and Mont- 
gomery County. They decided to commit all of the money to 
one demonstration project. They decided on the proposal of Friends 
Neighborhood Guild because it was a small area within the total guild 
neighborhood with a high rate of juvenile delinquency, the second 
highest in the city. 

Our program was to work with negelected disturbed youth and their 
families. Our cause, a total lack or breakdown of family life and 
responsible relationships between parents and children and the ab- 
sence of concern and responsibility of the community for its children 
and youth. 

Friends Neighborhood Guild was to coordinate the project which 
we call Operation Poplar, because it is in that area. We have a 
director, a community worker, a case worker, and an area youth 
worker or gang worker. To this is added a full-time worker from the 
Girl Scouts and workers from the YWCA. Also the city depart- 
ment of welfare, recreation, police and the courts and the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Assistance agreed to give cooperation. 
Temple University’s department of urban studies was to make an 
internal evaluation of the project. 

The area is small, just 13th and 14th wards, about one-eighth of a 
square mile, with a population of 25,000 people. 

Our method was to concentrate on the most difficult problems within 
this area, gang leaders, boys who had committed major crimes, on 
probation, or released from institutions, families who had not re- 
sponded to any existing agency program up to this date. 

The workers went to these families, did not take “No” for an 
answer, but got their foot in the door and pushed their way in, using 
public authority when necessary. Actually, we encountered very 
little resistance when we were prepared to give all the time the people 
needed. 

We came to wonder if finally, and in one of our evaluations we said 
we wondered, if the words “hard core” were not really the social 
agencies instead of the families, for we found in many cases getting 
social agencies to change their programs so as to give time to the great 
educational need was one of our most difficult problems. The families 
responded. 

There were in this area five major gangs. There are none today. 
Our program was to help individual boys. We have a committee of 
the neighborhood to find jobs for these kids. We have block leaders, 
training a by which adults are trained to give time in play- 
prow’, scout leaders, block clean-ups, chaperones for dances. 
ocal private business school, William Penn Business School, has 


agreed and has started a special program to train girls who can do 
clerical work and who are mothers of illegitimate children. These 
girls are under 17. 

We have a committee of mothers that takes care of these children 
while the girls are in the business school. There is no question that 
once a girl has an illegitimate child she certainly is a real danger to 
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the total community in the attitudes toward her and she toward her- 
self. Quite often we spend too much of our time with the boys. 

This area was second in juvenile delinquency in the city when we 
started. By the end of the first year it was sixth. And now we com- 

lete the second year by May 31 and the area is now eleventh in 
juvenile delinquency in the city, or the same as the city average as a 
whole. The project will have 1 more year to go. It will have spent 
$200,000 and this is the type of thing which I think your bill is trying 
to make available. 

We find one of our biggest problems is that everybody else inter- 
ested in this problem is raiding our staff so we cannot hold our people 
together long enough so the same people have continuity. We find 
more continuity from the volunteers among the neighborhood than 
we do of our staff. 

I would like to say that the urgency of eg bill, a bill attacking 
these problems becomes very great indeed when we realize that 5 years 
from now our teenage population, 13 to 19, will be 40 percent greater 
than it is today. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Bosworth, in view of the fact that Mr. Lafore 
is from the city of Philadelphia or its environs I am going to recog- 
nize him first to ask any questions he may have. 

Mr. Larore. Mr. Chairman, not from the city of Philadelphia, but 
I am from a neighboring county and I am aware of this program of 
Mr. Bosworth’s and his organization and I think that he deserves a 

reat deal of credit for this outstanding work. I also feel, without 

eing very knowledgeable about the subject, it would probably be 
my opinion that it should be used for a standard for work in other 
sections, because I am also familiar with this territory or area and the 
job they have accomplished there is remarkable. I think they deserve 
a great deal of credit for their work. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. Green, of Oregon. 

Congresswoman GREEN. I have been interested in your statement 
and I would also agree with my colleague from Pennsylvania. I 
think probably the settlement houses have really gone into the area 
and done the work with the people that needed the help probably more 
than any other organization. 

I was interested in one comment, that your greatest problem was 
that other people came in and were raiding your staff. 

Why is this your greatest problem ? 

Mr. Boswortn. Because you don’t know whether a person can do 
this job until you have seen them do it. We have had many appli- - 
cants; we find our own sifting of applicants is very questionable be- 
cause a person can have all the book requirements but until they get 
some on-the-job training we are in a difficult position. A young man 
can have a Ph. D. in social work or anthropology but unless he is 
willing to go work on the streets from 8 at night until 3 in the morning 
he is not worth much. We have to have the kind of people who are 
willing to do this, caseworkers who are willing to really work. 

Actually, I would like to mention in regard to this, if I may, that 
we found that within this area of 25,000, all of the gang leaders, po- 
tential gang leaders, were in 26 families; and so by a concentration 
on 26 families, which is all we have had time and money for so far, 
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that this lowering of juvenile delinquency is really an intensive work 
with 26 families out of 2 5,000 people, 

Congresswoman GREEN. Health, Education, and Welfare, in 1957, 
recommended that the largest amount of Federal funds should go to 
grants-in-aid for the States on projects that are underway. Are you 
in favor of this? 

Mr. Bosworrn. I think the present bill which has a council and 
would not send it to the States would have merit at this time because 
even—— 

Congresswoman GREEN. You say “the present bill.” We have 
about a dozen bills in the committee. 

Mr. Bosworrn. I am testifying on Mr. Elliott’s bill because it al- 
lows for a council of 12 to pick projects. I do not think, for instance, 
you can divide $50 million among 48 States and get very far. 1 
think that demonstration projects which would bring out real con- 
clusions, I do not know how many, but in which you would spend 
enough to find out something within a specific number of projects 
would perhaps do the greatest good to all. It is the same principle 
we had with 63 projects and the first idea was to divide up $100,000, 
which was not very much, and that has been increased to $200,000 
and yet has all been put in one project. 

Congresswoman Green. Have you studied the other bills before the 
committee ? 

Mr. Bosworru. I studied the bills last year and I know your bill 
for training, and also your library bill which allowed the libraries 
to train librarians. This other job, in action, research project, would 
seem to offer the greatest good for a limited amount of money. 

Congresswoman Green. You are opposed to a program for grants- 
in-aid to the States? 

Mr. Boswortu. I am not opposed to anything that might help in 
the field. 

Congresswoman Green. Are you opposed to the Federal Govern- 
ment spending funds for the training of more personnel ? 

Mr. Boswortu. I am not opposed to it. 

Congresswoman GREEN. But are you in favor of it! 

Mr. Bosworrn. I am in favor of it but do not give it top rating; 
no. 

Congresswoman Green. Are you basing your testimony on the as- 
sumption that this is the one and only bill that can be passed ? 

Mr. Boswortu. I am not basing it on that. 

Congresswoman Green. You are in favor of grants-in-aid to the 
States? 

Mr. Boswortn. I am chiefly in favor of action, demonstration proj- 
ects which can be selected on the basis of the possibilities of what 
that neighborhood has to offer and what the responding agencies can 
bring to ‘the problem. 

Congresswoman Green. Do you think this is the onlv resnonsibil- 
ity of ‘the Federal Government at this time? Do you think the Fed- 
eral Government has no responsibility to offer any leadership or to 
offer any Federal funds for either the training of personnel or for 
grants-in-aid to States? 

Mr. Boswortu. By no means, no;.I would be very much for this 
course. 
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Congresswoman Green. You would be? , 

Mr. Bosworru. Of course I would. I cannot imagine any of us 
turning down any program. It would seem to me that the Federal 
Government’s responsibility in this field would be most admirable. 

Congresswoman Green. Then your testimony is really based on the 
fact that you think, from a political standpoint, that the bill you 
have testified to isthe only one that has a chance of passage / 

Mr. Bosworru. No; I do not. I feel that the provisions of 3464 
offer the wise expenditure of $5 million. 

Congresswoman Green. And you think $5 million is all the Federal 
Government can spent on the 600,000 juvenile delinquents we have in 
this country ? 

Mr. Bosworrit. It is a miserably small amount and that is why I 
read into the record our amounts. 

Congresswoman Green. Then why do you recommend it ! 

Mr. Bosworrn. Because I think $5 million spent wisely would give 
us SO much more than we have how. 

Congresswoman Green. But a person like you who has taken lead- 
ership in this field, why do you come to this committee and say, “It is 
a miserably small amount, the needs are much greater but this is all 
we recommend ¢” 

Mr. Bosworrn. It is not all I recommend but I think that it is $5 
million more than we have now and also I would assume, just as we 
did in our Philadelphia project, that you would put it where people 
were able to use some of their own resources to add to this. 

Congresswoman GreEN. Thank you. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. Grarmo. No questions. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Bosworth. 

Mr. Bosworrn. Thank you, Mr. Elliott. 

(Complete statement of the witness will be filed with the clerk, 
Subcommittee on Special Education, when furnished. ) 

Mr. Ex.z1zorr. Now, we have a little time, apparently, that has not 
been taken, and I would like to go back to previously scheduled 
witnesses. 

Miss Butler, would you be willing to start now? 

Miss Burier. Certainly. 

Mr. Eixiorr. You may proceed, Miss Butler. 

Miss Butler is from the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
you will identify that organization for the record, Miss Butler. 


STATEMENT OF SALLY BUTLER, GENERAL FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Miss Burier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
the legislative director for the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which is a membership organization made up of women, 5 million of 
them in this country. It is an international organization. Of course, 
[ cannot say that there are actually 5 million, but that is the record 
upon which they base their membership, because they are the wives 
usually of the banker, the Congressman, the milkman, or whoever, 


across the country. It is a cross section of women that are banded 
together. 
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It was chartered by the U.S. Congress about 1900, has been oper- 
ating through the years and is especially interested in programs of 
health, education, and welfare. That is, basically. However, we have 
some hundred resolutions plus, that deal with subjects as we think do 
have bearing on the welfare of the people in the Nation. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Miss Butler, now what is the federation itself made 
up of? Are they not several different clubs? 

Miss Butter. It is composed of clubs in the community, and then 
those clubs are federated in a State organization. Maybe there is a 
county organization and then a State organization and the general 
federation then is composed of a federation of all of the States plus 
about 60 countries outside. That includes, of course, the new States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and others. It is a cross section of women in the 
country. 

I do not know if you want me to read the statement, but I would 
like—— 

Mr. Extiorr. You proceed in any manner that you see fit. I notice 
you have a short statement. 

Miss Butier. Well I do have, and I would like perhaps to answer 
some questions that you might have on it. 

The federation has been interested, and I will brief this, in the 
problem of prevention, the cause and prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. As early as 1926 they passed their first resolution on the 
subject. I might say, too, that it is of record that the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs had much to do with the establishment of the 
Children’s Bureau in our Government. They have been given credit 
by officials for so doing. 

I will skip down and say that it is evident that local community 
and even most States cannot cope with the situation 

Mr. Extiorr. Miss Butler, let me say, those bells you just heard 
ringing are calling us to the floor for rollcall. 

We will meet again at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. All you have 
done so far is a preliminary statement about your organization. We 
will begin with the reading of your statement on juvenile delin- 
quency to 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Is that satisfactory to you ? 

Miss Butter. You are very generous and kind, and I am glad to 
cooperate. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You have been most kind. 

Miss Butter. We are all trying to do a job. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a.m., Thursday, March 19, 1959, the com- 
mittee recessed until 10 a.m., Friday, March 20, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 20, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpuCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
429, House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Green, and Daniels. 

Also present: Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk, and Charles 
Backstrom, research assistant to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our first witness today is Miss Sally Butler. Miss 
Butler comes to us from the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and I believe yesterday she had made the introductory part of her 
statement when we adjourned on account of a call of the House. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MISS SALLY BUTLER, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION, 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS—Resumed 


Miss Butter. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs has long been interested in the 
causes and prevention of juvenile delinquency. It was in 1926 when 
the federation passed its first resolution regarding the need of taking 
a positive approach to the problems involved. That resolution was 
reaffirmed in 1955 and is among the active resolutions today which 
are the basis for our action in the general federation. Since the 
situation steadily grows worse—not better—it is now a national prob- 
lem. It is time the Federal Government begins to face up in a very 
tangible manner to the problem, its causes and its remedies. 

It is evident that local communities and even most States cannot 
cope with the situation. Thus it grows, and correctional institutions 
are overflowing with young lawbreakers or delinquents. 

I would like to quote the resolution adopted by women of vision and 
women who are calling for action in the field of delinquency, and 
who have continuously supported legislation on the subject: 

Whereas the General Federal of Women’s Clubs is deeply interested in the 
welfare of youth, in causes of behavior problems, in the early detection of trends 
toward delinquency, in the prevention of actual delinquency, in addition to 
provision of facilities for treatment and detention of delinquents, and believes 
that added emphasis should be placed upon prevention: Therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs advocates a positive 


approach to the problems of youth through the establishment of local community- 
wide committees devoted to the conditions in the home, the school, the church, 
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and the community which are conducive to the development of sound, wholesome 
youth and urges member clubs to assume the initiative in the creation of such 
committees where none exist and to offer enthusiastic cooperation to such com- 
mittees in communities where they have been established. 

You will note that they say added emphasis should be placed upon 
prevention. Note further that they call for the establishment of com- 
munitywide committees devoted to the creation of conditions in the 
home, the school, the church, and the community to work on de- 
linquency problems. 

Today juvenile delinquency is so widespread that it ceases to be a 
matter of only local concern. Grants from the Federal Government 
are necessary and vital to the success in the fight against delinquency. 

General concern in this field is evidenced by the number of bills 
on the subject that are now before the 86th Congress. All the bills 
face up to the fact that delinquency is a national problem. 

GFWC does not support specific bills, but we believe that certain 
principles are necessary if we are to make any progress with the prob- 
lem, and some of the bills stress the need for trained personnel in all 
phases of the work to cope with the existing and growing problem. 

There should be adequately trained counselors, police officers, teach- 
ers, who would be responsible for the welfare of these children. 
Training should be made available in local communities whenever 
possible. However, there should be funds provided by the Federal 
Government through grants to the States to augment the local funds 
where needed in order to give the children in every community an 
equal opportunity. Furthermore, proper facilities are essential to 
do this job, not only to train personnel but to assist in special projects 
to develop techniques and practices for the prevention, control, and 
treatment of delinquents. 

It is evident, however, that trained personnel is not the only prob- 
lem to be faced. The need is dominant that special projects must get 
a fair share of grants to continue to be effective. And surely it is 
evident that in order to combat juvenile delinquency, we need to sup- 
port every effort in every area of child welfare. 

It is also a self-evident fact that grants are necessary to establish 
institutions where needed and to maintain those now in existence, and 
in every case to operate these institutions in such a way as to be effective 
in the prevention, the reduction, and the rehabilitation of juvenile 
delinquents. 

Since the juvenile courts of the Nation report that delinquency has 
increased each year since 1948, as of 1957 an alltime high was reached, 
indicating 603,000 cases involving 520,000 children. It is evident that 
the problem is one of national proportions. 

Of course, GF WC urges the local and State units of government to 
do all in their power to handle all phases of the problem. It being 
evident, however, that States and local government cannot provide for 
the proper care and welfare of the youth to prevent as well as to re- 
habilitate, the Federal Government has the responsibility to augment 
State funds by grants, as the Government has long done in the field 
of education with land-grant colleges. 

The juvenile court reports tell us that in 1948 about 12 out of 1,000 
children from 10 to 17 years of age came before the courts, while in 
1957 this unmber had nearly doubled, with the record showing that 
about 24 out of every 1,000 children of that age were before the courts. 
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These children, along with the fine youngsters that do not have 
criminal records, will be the citizens responsible for our society and 
eyen our national security in a few short years. It is the responsi- 
bility of this generation to provide the necessary requisites to give 
every child a chance to become a good, healthy, wholesome, and edu- 
cated individual. 

For your information and in order that you may understand how 
deeply GF WC is concerned with this problem, I shall quote our reso- 
lution on economy in government. This sets out our concern for the 
support. of services necessary to the education, health, and welfare of 
the people : 

Whereas the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has urged a program of 
economy for the Government of the United States which is consistent with good 
government and adequate services; and 

Whereas the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has long advocated 
programs of the Government of the United States which foster and support 
services necessary to the education, health and welfare of the people: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs again commends 
the elimination of waste in governmental spending, but also urges that it is 
false economy to jeopardize such services as now are being rendered by the agen- 
cies of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

GFWC believes that juvenile delinquency has reached the crisis 
stage so far as society is concerned. 

We urge the 86th Congress to pass such legislation immediately 
so as to tackle this national program of juvenile delinquency with 
vigor, making the necessary appropriations to meet this need. 

Mr. Evusorr. Thank you very much, Miss Butler. I gather from 
your statement that interest in juvenile delinquency is not a new 
thing with the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Miss Burver. It is not. Our first resolution was in 1926. 

Mr. Exsaorr. And the resolutions you quoted in your statement 
are from your general convention ? 

Miss Burier. That is right. Our resolutions are really our basis 
for action. I could only be here if we had a resolution concerning 
it. They are passed at a general convention. They do not come from 
the head office or from the national office. They may be proposed by 
the national officers or State officers or even more than one club, but 
five or six clubs in the State can propose one, then they come to the 
national office and are written as they should be and go back to the 
States for approval. Then they go to the convention and are voted 
on by the delegates. The delegate body votes them or defeats them. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green, I am very much interested in the statement you have 
presented, Miss Butler. I must also say that in the last few weeks 
I have received several letters that say in effect, a balanced budget is 
the most important thing for the United States to have. 

f am delighted that the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
recognize the importance of economy in government but also recog- 
nizes the importance of the programs for the health, education, and 
welfare of the American people. I think it is a well-balanced view. 

Miss Butter. Thank you very much. 

Mr, Exurorr. Mr. Daniels? 

Mr. Dantes. No questions. 

Mr. Exriorr, Thank you very much, Miss Butler. 
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Our next witness is Mr. Rudolph T. Danstedt, director of the Wash- 
ington branch office of the National Association of Social Workers. 
ay I say we are happy to have you, Mr. Danstedt. 


STATEMENT OF RUDOLPH T. DANSTEDT, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
BRANCH OFFICE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


Mr. Danstepr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Rudolph Danstedt, director of the Washington branch office of the 
National Association of Social Workers. 

I have filed a statement with certain appendixes which I hope will 
be included in the full record of these hearings. I would like to talk 
briefly to them. 

I would like to start out by saying that I am delighted to follow 
someone from a women’s organization because I have worked long 
enough in the social welfare field to realize that their power and in- 
fluence in this area is very significant. Whether you are raising 
money of planning services for health, welfare, and education, if you 
have got the women behind you you have really got some very im- 
portant support. 

I just want to refer to a few items in my testimony and, if I can, 
observe a 5-minute time limit. You can drop the gavel on me at the 
end of that time because I know there are a number of persons here 
waiting to testify. 

First I think our association can take this reasonably broad view 
toward this whole subject because we have people who work in health 
agencies, who work in voluntary Catholic, Jewish, Protestant and 
nonsectarian family and child agencies, in public welfare agencies, in 
juvenile court, in correctional institutions, in a whole wide variety of 
services. So we do not attempt to represent the point of view of any 
particular operating field. I think we want to take a broad approach 
to the whole situation. 

I would like to point out that in the design and operation of pro- 
grams for the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency we 
find many frustrations among people who work in this field, whether 
social workers, police officers, school officials, educators or juvenile 
court judges. You have heard a lot of them over the last few days, 
and I know you heard more back in 1957. 

One of the problems is that no single concept will define what are 
the causes of juvenile delinquency. That is a frustrating sort of 
situation. 

Secondly, I think we realize that any treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency requires individualization. That is costly even at the salaries 
that are paid social workers, ‘oor officers and school people. The 
community tends to get sort of excited when a crisis arises, and some 
hastily contrived program is put together. Then the crisis passes 
and apathy again settles in. 

I think the common experiences of people who work in this field 
is that the community wants to send out a team to do something about 
it, but they do not give them any rules, enough equipment and man- 
power, and then they start throwing bottles at them from the grand- 
stand when no results come out of that sort of effort. 

I think it might be appropriate if, off the record, I may tell 2 
little story that I think has a coun!¢ ~f morals to it. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. Without objection, the gentleman will tell the story 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Exxiorr. On the record now. 

Mr. Danstepr. I think I played some part in the organization of a 

rogram for the prevention and pone of juvenile delinquency in 
St. Louis when I was working there with a planning organization. 
We had a metropolitan youth council. It was hard going from many 
standpoints, but we got underway. When my opportunity came to 
testify I wrote to my friends and said, “Send me a project you think 
would make sense, and attach a dollar tag to it.” They did, and it is 
attached to this record. It runs around $15,000 a year. They also 
told me that they, as an officially appointed youth council, had at- 
tempted to get some money out of the city administration that set 
them up. The city administraion had made a promise, but when it 
came budget time they found they did not have the means to go ahead 
with it. 

We find that constantly occurring, whether we are talking about 
the Federal, State or local level. We find that our hopes are fre- 
quently stifled by budgetary limitations. Good ideas may be set 
forward with plans and all that, and yet the money is not produced. 

I might make a few more comments. I think we like this project 
approach. We like in a sense the boldness in terms of the amount 
of money that is suggested here. We also like the provisions in the 
Green bill with respect to the size of the advisory council. 

My original testimony said we liked the idea of the group electing 
its own chairman. As I have listened and reflected further on this, 
I am not too sure that is sound. But I like the idea of an advisory 
council of 21 instead of 12 because I think it is going to have to 
be subdivided into various committees. I think there are difficulties 
in getting qualified people to spend the amount of time involved in 
subcommittee activities, and, therefore, there ought to be enough solid 
manpower and womanpower to do the job effectively. 

We would wonder also whether there might not be some value in 
some kind of advisory council at the State level. They could be going 
commissions on children and youth, appointed by the Governor. They 
could be a going advisory committee that is representative of the 
State welfare department or an interdepartmental advisory commit- 
tee of some sort. I am not saying that there necessarily has to be 
created in every State a special group. 

Our argument for that is primarily in terms of the fact that reach- 
ing out directly to communities, to local, public and voluntary health 
and welfare agencies, to police departments, school departments should 
and could produce a number of projects, and there might be wisdom in 
these being somewhat coordinated at the State level and screened but 
not necessarily prohibited before they are sent up to the Federal 
advisory group. 

I would also like to observe that we have a concern about what 
happens when you start projects, particularly if they catch on. What 
comes up is competition for personnel, from already-going-on health 
and welfare programs in the country. 

I think that recruiting in the human service professions, whether it 
is social work, teaching or other areas i to that, is acute and 
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difficult, partly because of the attractiveness of the sciences and busi- 
ness and also partly because of the salary situation there. 

I would believe that any approach to demonstrations or grants and 
so forth in the juvenile delinquency area ought to have some obliga- 
tions to fill in the ranks in terms of the people that they might initially 
have to snatch away from the on-going health and welfare programs 
in the country. 

This I think might well involve some attention to graduate educa- 
tion. It might even involve more attention perhaps to inservice train- 
ing or institutes or all that. But I think manpower must constantly 
be supplied by any effort on a significant scale. 

I would like to come to a close by indicating that I, of course, was 
delighted that Mr. Richardson, when he was here on Wednesday morn- 
ing, referred to the appropriations for cooperative research and train- 
ing in welfare and social security, within the Social Security Act as 
amended in 1956, and indicated that programs also have important 
potentials in this area. 

I cannot miss the opportunity again to urge the importance at the 
appropriations stage of some modest money being mnie available for 
those programs. 

! would like to go beyond what he had to say, however, by indi- 
cating that there is still another area, and I think a multiple approach 
to this thing makes sense, both the spearheaded one such as proposed 
in the several bills before this committee as well as what you might 
call a bang-up filling-in, which is represented by other programs. 
That might be, for example, amending section 3 of title 5, the Maternal 
and Child Welfare Act. That is the child welfare section, to make it 
possible for funds to be given for juvenile delinquency activities. 

We amended the act, you may recall, last year by making those funds 
available to all children in the State, not just children in rural areas 
and areas of special needs. 

it seems to me there are questions whether those funds can be used 
for delinquency. They may be used for children that may be tending 
toward delinquency. It might be well even to make an amendment 
there and then increase the appropriation. 

Finally, I appreciate this opporiunity to appear before this subcom- 
mittee, and urge some kind of favorable action in this area on the 
techniques and methods for more effectively helping youth in trouble. 
I think the results of the investigations, demonstrations carried on 
under such legislation could contribute significantly to a public appre- 
ciation of and understanding of the importance of strengthening and 
modifying our health, welfare, and education legislation generally so 
that programs operated under such legislation would more effectively 
and comprehensively serve families, children, and youth. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Danstedt. 

In accordance with your earlier request, the complete statement in 
writing which you have furnished the committee will be made a part 
of the record at this point. 

Mr. Dansrepr. Thank you. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY LEGISLATION BY RUDOLPH T. DANSTEDT 
FOR THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SoctaL WORKERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Rudolph T. Danstedt, 
director of the Washington branch office of the national association of social 
workers. I know the records of this committee will show that we have long 
been interested in supporting the development of measures that can contribute 
to the control and diminution of juvenile delinquency. Our concerns for services 
and programs to youth in trouble are contained in the public policy statement on 
public welfare adopted by the delegate assembly of our association in May 195s. 
I would like the privilege of including as part of this testimony the excerpt from 
this statement that gives some of our general recommendations with respect to 
juvenile delinquency. 

I think some measure of the concern and interest of social workers in juvenile 
delinquency is demonstrated by the fact that four of the eight persons who par- 
ticipated in a panel that this committee heard yesterday are members of our 
association. While their views were personal and derived from extensive ex- 
periences they have had in working with youth, I think it is reasonable and proper 
to say that their participation in this panel reflects the interest and concern of 
our association in this field. 

{ want to hasten very rapidly to say that, those of us who are social work- 
ers appreciate fully that responsibilities for services to youth in trouble 
are shared with police officers, school officials and teachers, and juvenile 
court judges, all of whom constitute the occupational groups employed by 
voluntary and governmental bodies to provide our communities with services 
and programs designed to prevent and control illegal acts by minors. 

The design and operation of programs for the prevention and control of juve- 
nile delinquency presents many frustrations to these various practitioners, first, 
because the causation of juvenile delinquency is elusive and complex. No single 
concept even with many subparts is adequate for describing this causation. Sec- 
ond, treatment for juvenile offenders requires individualization which is expen- 
sive even at the level of the modest salaries paid to social workers, policemen 
and teachers. Few communities are willing to pay the bill because no assur- 
ance ean be given that methods, which often have been hastily contrived and 
never adequately tested, will assure positive results. Too frequently such pro- 
grams are created in times of crisis and when the wave subsides and hysteria 
disappears, community apathy settles down again. The common experience is 
that we send our juvenile delinquency teams out on the field without rules, 
without enough equipment and manpower. Then the public in the grandstand 
proceeds to abuse the team for not winning any victories. 

I view the projects proposals in the several bills before this committee as an 
attempt to give these occupational groups some basic equipment with which to 
try to fashion and test some tools that hold promise in the prevention and 
diminution of juvenile delinquency. This sort of leadership by the Government, 
particularly at the authorization level proposed in the Elliott bill, H.R. 3464, 
can and would encourage creative approaches and perhaps more significantly, 
encourage and stimulate a sharpened community concern for current and im- 
proved efforts. This is good “seed corn” money, tiuceh of which I would hope 
will fall on fallow ground. 

Because I played a part in building, out of matchsticks almost, the Metro- 
politan Youth Council in St. Louis, Mo., I asked them to send me a project that 
might qualify, with an attached price tag. This they have done. I would like 
the privilege of including the description of this project as part of my state- 
ment. Through this record, I am filing informally and unofficially with the ad- 
visory council proposed in several bills this project with a gross annual cost 
off $15,000. I hope that it may prove to be request number one. What does this 
project want to find out and what does it want to do? It is hoped that out of 
such a project will come increased community knowledge and concern about 
antisocial groups of youngsters and more effective planning by youth service 
agencies and the community which supports these activities. 
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I translate this to mean that the Youth Council, while it knows what ought to 
be done, has to demonstrate that it can be done before they can get the neces- 
sary community backing and financial support for a significant effort. Since 
this council is an official group, it tried the city fathers for support, got a promise 
of support, but this was withdrawn because of the city’s fiscal situation. 

We want something done about juvenile delinquency, but whether it’s Wash- 
ington, a State capital, or city hall, our hopes are frequently stifled by budgetary 
limitations. 

I am sure that the projects proposal will catch on significantly. The demands 
may well be such that consideration should be given to assuring a broad mem- 
bership for the advisory council and decentralizing reviews to State advisory 
councils. 

The provisions of the Green bill (H.R. 772) with respect to composition, 
duties, and organization of the advisory council, provide a degree of autonomy 
and breadth of representation which should assure a group with high leader- 
ship qualities. 

In order that the Federal advisory council shall not be unduly burdened and 
to assure that a degree of coordination is assured in each State, provision might 
be made for State advisory councils appointed by the governor and representa- 
tive of key voluntary and governmental interests and related to the public wel- 
fare department. 

I am certain that many of these projects can only get off the ground by 
“pirating” personnel from other important community programs. Recruiting to 
the human services professions is difficult because of the competing attractive- 
ness of business and the sciences, while personnel shortages among social work- 
ers, teachers, etc., are so acute that any new programs calling upon such person- 
nel should carry its share of the responsibility for qualifying and preparing per- 
sonnel by providing funds to enable individuals to secure graduate education and 
participate in inservice training and short-term institutes and other arrange- 
ments. Consequently, some funds for preparing personnel seems to me an essen- 
tial companion to a program for demonstration and research. 

Finally, I would like to close these remarks by indicating that, while we en- 
dorse a specialized approach to the problems of juvenile delinquency as repre- 
sented in some of the legislation that has been proposed, we must not overlook 
opportunities to deal with the needs of youth through programs already au- 
thorized or capable of being enlarged and extended. Thus, for example, the 
1956 authorizations in the Social Security Act for cooperative research in wel- 
fare and social security and training of public welfare personnel are pertinent 
to the issue under discussion because these are programs that are directed to- 
ward the most needy groups of all in our society—the children and families on 
public assistance. The administration this year asked for a very modest $1.7- 
million for effectuating grants for social security training and studies. Also, it 
must be noted that, if the child welfare section of the maternal and child wel- 
fare title of the Social Security Act were amended to specifically provide for 
services to delinquent children and the authorization increased appropriately, 
existing channels of Federal, State and local agencies are immediately available 
for the application of the resources thus supplied. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee and to urge 
favorable consideration of legislation that would focus national concern on tech- 
niques and methods for more effectively helping our youth in trouble. The re- 
sults of the investigations and demonstrations carried on under such legislation 
could, in my opinion, contribute significantly to a public appreciation of and 
understanding of the importance of strengthening and modifying our health, 
welfare, and education legislation generally so that the programs operated under 
such legislation would more effectively and comprehensively serve families, 
children, and youth. 


[Excerpt from “Goals of Public oor Ee of the National Association of Social 
orkers}), 


II. Pusitic WELFARE 


RECOMMENDATION 5—JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


In this area the program of public welfare departments should be directed in 
the following ways: 

(a) Coordination by assuming a leadership role in planning to an extent 
consistent with State and local laws, experience, and practices, at the same 
time utilizing already existing planning and coordinating bodies. In these 
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efforts to prevent and remedy delinquency, provision should be made for par- 
ticipation by citizens, including young people themselves. 

(b) Experimentation in new types of preventive service by encouraging 
social and health agencies to intensity their efforts to find new and imaginative 
ways to reach and aid the potentially antisocial child and his family. The 
role of the school social worker should be emphasized in this regard. 

(c) Treatment by strengthening facilities for those who remain in their own 
homes and those who require a substitute environment and at the same time 
emphasizing individual needs and treatment. Special efforts should be made 
adequately to staff and finance State training schools, and for expansion of 
and experimentation with imaginative programs for foster placement, group 
residence, work camps, and residential treatment for the disturbed. 

(d) Law enforcement by encouraging and promoting good practices, such as 
sufficient trained youth officers and policewomen who can help young people keep 
within limits of law. The development of effective relationship with social 
agencies, the courts, and the schools should be encouraged. 

(e) Through a close liaison and working relationship, juvenile and domestic 
relations courts should exemplify a concept of individual treatment and re- 
habilitation for children and youth whose behavior has brought them in actual 
conflict with the law. Such courts should be headed by qualified judges aided 
by social workers, physicians, psychologists, psychiatrists, and proper detention 


and diagnostic facilities. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. GREEN. I have enjoyed your statement, Mr. Danstedt. 

Are you officially representing the National Association of Social 
Workers? 

Mr. Dansrepr. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. GREEN. Have they taken any action at any conference or 
meeting ? 

Mr. Danstepr. Yes. You will find, as part of the material I have 
filed, an excerpt from a public policy statement adopted by our asso- 


ciation in May of 1958. In that we have incorporated our juvenile 
delinquency policies in our general policy statement on welfare, re- 
flecting our conviction of the inherent close relationship of juvenile 
delinquency procedures to the general operation of public welfare 
programs. 

I do not think that means we would hold that any moneys made 
available for the prevention and control of ag gpa ought to go 


exclusively to public welfare departments. We do not believe that. 
But we think the public welfare department should take the leader- 
ship in this area, and we think that is the one agency of government 
that comes closest to the children who get in trouble. 

Mrs. Green. At one point you suggested that we amend the Social 
Security Act to redefine the term “delinquent.” 

Mr. i soven. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. You are not suggesting that if we were successful in _ 
doing this, it would in any way lessen the need for legislation which 
is very plainly labeled and designed on the prevention and control 
of juvenile delinquency ? 

Mr. Danstepr. No, I am not. I think special legislation in this 
area is sort of the cutting edge, and a number of these other related 
programs are kind of the force behind that that would carry on in 
terms of over the period of time, reaching a larger number of young 

eople. 
‘ Mrs. Green. I was interested in your statement that you were im- 
pressed by the boldness in the amount of money that was suggested. 
Do you really feel it is very bold to ask $5 million or $1 million or 
$6 million ? 
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Mr. Dansrepr. Mrs. Green, if this were 1957 I would probably say 
no, but, unfortunately, in 1959 I think it is a significant amount of 
money that would be laid forth at this point. 

Mrs. Green. W pe we appropriate a great deal more for various 
programs, for the Agriculture Department, for example or some other 
department, when, yesterday we voted $297 million for airports, and 
yet we have 600,000 juvenile delinquents, do you think $5 million 
is a bold approach ¢ 

Mr. Danstepr. If you put it in those relative terms, that may have 
been too strong a word. 

Mrs. Green. In terms of 600,000 delinquents in the country, is it 
a very bold approach to the problem ? 

Mr. Dansrepr. Let us put it this way: 

I would say that in terms of what the field could absorb and deal 
with in the next 1 or 2 years ahead, I think it would be a very sub- 
stantial effort forward. 

I have watched some of these programs long enough to know it 
takes time for them to gear up. I would hope that at the end of a 
certain specified period of time the demonstrations and results would 
be such as to create a real public interest and demand for more 
efforts in this direction. 

Mrs. Green. I would agree with you on the first year. It might 
be $1 million for the first year, and ord whatev er Congress in its 
judgment deems appropriate for the next 7 years. 

Mr. Dansrepr. To illustrate what I mean: We supported $25 mil- 
lion for the authorization of the child welfare section of the Social 
Security Act. The Ways and Means Committee finally put in $17 
million. This was $5 million more than the previous authorization, 
however. Many of us felt that that represented good progress. But 
this does not say that when the appropriate time arises again we are 
not, all of us, interested in this area, not going to try to push for a 
substantially higher authorization than $17 “million. 

Mrs. Green. Would you care to comment on the amount of money 
that might be saved by the Federal Government or by the State gov- 
ernments if we spent a few more million dollars in trying to prevent 
it instead of spending all of our money on institutions and so on after 
the crimes have been committed ? 

Mr. Danstrepr. I am not a specialist in juvenile delinquency, and 
I think, even if I were, I would want to be cautious with respect to 
drawing any tight cone Jusions in this area. 

I would certainly believe that there are potentials for saving 
money. But the thing that would interest me more than anything 
else is that it might save the lives of youths in terms of their own per- 
sonal adjustment and in terms of more serious activities later on. 
That would intrigue me more than any attempt to attach a dollar 
figure. 

Mrs. Green. I would agree 100 percent, but the dollar figure has 
been attached. 

Mr. Danstrepr. T know. I would not want to find myself in the 
position of defending any particular dollar figure. 

Mrs. Green. Does your association support the training of per- 
sonnel with Federal funds? 

Mr. Dansrepr. Yes, we do; all across the board. 
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Mrs. Green. Do you feel that under H.R. 3464 there could be ade- 
quate training of personnel worked into demonstration projects ¢ 

Mr. Dansrepr. I do not know, Mrs. Green. I would have to defer 
to persons more qualified to answer that than Iam. I gathered that 
Mr. Richardson felt that the fellowship, graduate types of training 
could not be worked into it. But again, 1 do not know. 

Mrs. Green. I think his answer was no, he would not interpret it 
that way. 

Mr. Dansrepr. I think it would be possible under any demonstra- 
stration activities for any group applying to justify a reasonable and 
perhaps modest amount of money for inservice training. 

Mrs. Green. You suggested an advisory council at the State level 
night be desirable. Would you think that the Governors’ Commit- 
tees on Children and Youth might serve this purpose ¢ 

Mr. Dansrepr. I would think they could in some States. I think 
where they have been set up under legislative authority or the author- 
ity of the Governor, they are really representative of the key inter- 
ests not only publicly but also voluntarily in the country, and they 
have good working relationships with some of the departments in- 
volved in this. If they met some of those specifications I would think 
tley could function that way. 

May I add that one of the values in delegating some of this re- 
sponsibility to the States is that some of our States may learn some- 
thing about this problem through that process and be encouraged 
themselves to put some money into this area. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Beck, who testified the other day, was speaking 
as an individual and not representing the social workers / 

Mr. Dansvepr. That is correct. Mr. Lourie also, by the way, who 
was chairman of the Commission on Social Policy and Action under 
which I worked, was also speaking as an individual. 

Mrs. Green. And not representing the organization ¢ 

My. Dansrepr. That is correct. 

Mrs. Green. I have no more questions. 

Mr. Ex.torr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Daniets. I have no questions, but I do wish to thank Mr. 
Danstedt for coming here this morning and furnishing us with his 
testimony. It was quite illuminating. 

Mr. Dansrepr. Thank you, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Exnrorr. Thank you, Mr. Danstedt. 

Our next witness this morning is Miss Germaine Krettek of the 
American Library Association. 


STATEMENT OF MISS GERMAINE KRETTEK, DIRECTOR, WASH- 
INGTON OFFICE, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Miss Krerrex. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my 
iame is Germaine Krettek. I am director of the Washington office 
of the American Library Association, a nonprofit, professional asso- 
ciation of more than 22,000 members consisting of hibrevigna trustees, 
and friends of libraries interested in the development, extension, and 
improvement of libraries as essential factors in the educational, social, 
and cultural needs of society. 

The American Library Association wholeheartedly approves of 
legislation to obtain facts on a national scale about juvenile delin- 
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quency in order to control it. Libraries are concerned directly and 
indirectly with the problems of juvenile delinquency, for their service 
programs reach into every type of community and have as their com- 
mon objective the provision of books, periodicals, and services which 
appeal to boys and girls. 

Books and materials selected to interest children and young people 
and to meet the needs of retarded readers contribute to a great de- 
gree to the improvement of boys’ and girls’ reading. Young people 
who read with competence and enjoyment usually find satisfaction in 
schoolwork, and are much less likely to become behavior problems. 
To provide the books and materials needed for youth of widely di- 
verse backgrounds and ability, superior school libraries and services 
to youth in public libraries are required. 

Children’s and young people’s rooms and collections in public li- 
braries can, and do, serve as important community agencies for youth. 
In some cities librarians especially trained for library service to 
youth are members of youth community councils, and work coopera- 
tively with other agencies in planning for recreation and wholesome 
activity for young people. 

The public library, for instance, has branches in the underprivi- 
leged districts of the metropolitan areas which are the sources of so 
much crime and disregard for decent living. These libraries can, 
and do, serve as inviting community centers for children and young 
adults. Their rooms are furnished attractively and have appealing 
stocks of books and periodicals on the space age, mechanical inven- 
tions, wholesome sports and recreation, choice of promising and re- 
warding careers, and accounts of men and women who have led suc- 
cessful lives. 

Good writing, good illustrations, and good printing, when skillfully 
introduced by trained librarians, can put up stiff competition with 
sordid comics of murder and violence. It is a tough fight, but the 
librarians feei that it can be won. Librarians feel also that, over the 
long run, reading presented under the right circumstances can hold 
its own against the movies, radio, and television, powerful as these 
mass media are. 

Library programs for youth are not confined to the poorer districts. 
but are carried on in the better areas where juvenile delinquency is 
unfortunately not a stranger. In the rural districts, too, good library 
programs are not unknown. The Library Services Act of 1956, which 
the 84th Congress wisely passed, has been a great boon to boys and 
girls in small towns, villages, and farming communities. Although 
not the sole agency for library service, more bookmobiles than ever 
before are reaching boys and girls in these sections. 

School libraries face the same problems in the same areas. They 
face them in a somewhat different relationship, for schools are man- 
datory whereas attendance at the public library is voluntary. But 
fundamentally the basic issues are the same. 

For this attack on delinquency, the public library and the school 
library have specially trained librarians whose task it is to select the 
appealing literature previously described and encourage its use by 
various means. 

School and public libraries also cooperate with parents and adult 
groups in providing books and information about youth and their 
problems. Libraries can also serve as clearinghouses of information 
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about community services to children and young people. There is 
need for demonstrations of the library as an agency which can play 
a aia role in the guidance and rehabilitation of children and 
youth. 

* At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask you to put into 
the record these two bibliographies which I think illustrate how books 
in libraries can help. 

This is “Librarians Can Help Youth in Trouble,” which was pre- 
pared in cooperation with the Children’s Bureau, and this bibliog- 
raphy, “Books and Films on Juvenile Delinquency,” would also be 
very helpful to adult groups working in this area. For instance, 
where they are having discussion groups in a community on the 
problem, this would indicate where material was available. “This was 


also issued by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Mr. Extiorr. Without objection, the two pamphlets to which the 
witness refers will be made a part of the record at this point. 
(The pamphlets referred to follow :) 


LIBRARIANS CAN HELP YOUTH IN TROUBLE 


RECOGNIZE THE TREMENDOUS URGENCY 


Youth can be a time of fun or trouble. Under normal conditions young peo- 
ple fit remarkably well into the pattern of the adult community. Full of high 
spirits and a bit strong willed, yet eager to help, willing to learn, pleasant to 
live with. But when conditions are bad or unsettled, youth sometimes gets in 
trouble and may even endanger the lives of others. 

Authorities tell us that when youth deviates from normal behavior, it is not 
the fault of youth itself. Cause can always be found in one or more of a num- 
ber of factors—emotional insecurity or conflict, poor home conditions, unregu- 
lated leisure time, defective health—to mention just a few. In other words, 
youth in trouble means that the adult community has failed to meet youth’s 
physical and emotional needs. 

Today, an alarming proportion of youth is in trouble. The problem is urgent. 
The Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is therefore currently sponsoring a campaign to awaken communities to the 
need to take action about this situation. Public libraries have been invited to 
cooperate in this campaign. The suggestions for participation that follow are 
in response to that invitation. 


COOPERATE WITH EXISTING AGENCIES 


Be represented on the local coordinating council or any council of community 
agencies or groups. Show that the library is concerned, can contribute ideas 
and materials to the council’s program, and has a constructive program of its 
own. If necessary, take the iniative in sparking intergroup cooperation toward 
securing better prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Work actively with government, welfare, and community groups. Get to 
know their personnel. Invite these workers to speak at library staff meetings 
and to offer counsel about severe discipline problems. Be part of the commu- 
nity team that fights to keep youth free of trouble. 

Lend support to campaigns aimed at improvement of detention facilities, train- 
ing of personnel, broadening of family counseling services, and development of 
a sound rehabilitation program. Help combat citizen indifference by drama- 
tizing the problem through displays, booklets, film programs, discussion groups. 
Keep in mind that material should be slanted to the interest of the home 
community. 

HELP FIND OUT THE FACTS 


Citizen groups will have to find the answers to a lot of questions about serv- 
ices for children and youth. For example: Are young delinquents given special 
attention by the police? Temporary shelter and detention facilities adequate? 
Juveniles imprisoned with hardened criminals? How well trained are local pro- 
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bation officers? What kind of rehabilitation program is offered delinquent 
children by the State training schools? 

Libraries can help tind the answers to many of these questions in books and 
annual reports. Look up the State’s juvenile court laws. Get together annual 
reports from the training school, from the local juvenile court, and frem the 
State agency responsible for developing services for delinquents. 

Other questions a library may be able to find the answers to are: Social 
agencies, religious and civic groups supplementing the official program? Rec- 
reational and counseling services offered by them? Schools doing their share? 
Placement program for dropouts and graduates? Young people’s groups active? 
Youth Board or Commission established yet? Enough playgrounds, tot lots, 
swimming pools open sufficient evenings, weekends? 


GIVE THE LIBRARY AN ACTIVE ROLE 


With children: Start early to serve the maladjusted, retarted, or non-English- 
speaking child. Arrange special story hours and reading programs geared to 
his needs both in the library and in settlement homes, hospitals, and so on. Put 
books in his hands. If he cannot visit the library, get books to him by book- 
mobiles or deposit collections. Organize interesting summer and vocation 
programs. 

With young people: Provide special activities making use of books, films, 
recordings, speakers, forums. Invite youth to plan and participate, perhaps 
through a library teen council. Employ youth on the staff. In visits to schools, 
do not neglect continuation classes for dropouts, opportunity classes for dull 
children. Know all teenage groups in the community. When space permits, 
let them meet in the library. Maintain adequate files on vocational information, 
job placement. 

With adults: Plan for parent education. Mother-preschool groups make a 
good beginning. Institutes and workshops with speakers can follow. Prepare 
bibliographies for social workers, court judges, teachers of retarded children. 
Offer training in storytelling to workers who need it. 


KEEP YOUTH OUT OF TROUBLE 


Lending a helping hand to youth is worth any effort it may take. The librar- 
ian’s unique advantage is that he is in frequent touch with both individuals and 
groups. Youth can drop into the library any time, not just for a special activity. 
Excellent prevention and treatment can be done over a period of time by un- 
derstanding librarians who like youngsters and who meet them day after day 
with firmness and kindness. It is important that public libraries maintain ful! 
hours of opening and that they stand ready to be a friend to youth at all times 


Books AND FILMS ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Citizens who want to know more about what lies behind juvenile delinquenc) 
and about present-day theories of treatment and prevention may find these books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and films a help. 

Popular in style, they cover the many viewpoints of people who have given 
this problem serious attention. 

Public libraries carry much of the printed material. For those persons who wish 
to purchase copies, names and addresses of publishers, with prevailing prices, are 
given. Some university and State film libraries lend prints of the films listed. 
In case they do not have them, names and addresses of producers or distributors 
are included. Charges for rental or purchase of films are not given because the) 
change. 

Only material still in print is listed here. There are many other fine books 
and works on juvenile delinquency. It is a good idea to consult your local li- 
brarian about other material. 

BOOKS 


“Brothers in Crime” (C. R. Shaw and others): Tells the story of five de- 
linguent brothers from early childhood to adulthood. Suggests the relationship 
between different cultural standards and delinquency. (Reprinted in 1952 by 
Albert Saifer, 529 South Melville Street, Philadelphia, Pa. $5.) 

“The Challenge of Delinquency” (Teeters and Reinemann): Offers compre- 
hensive discussion of all aspects of the problem of juvenile delinquency, including 
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community action, Extensive bibliography. Intended as text but style fits it for 
general reading also. (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y., 
1950. $7.90; text ed. $5.95.) 

“Children in Trouble” (F. J. Cohen): Shows how a detention home offering 
temporary care for delinquent children can conduct a program that will con- 
tribute to their rehabilitation. Written by the director of Youth House in New 
York City. (W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
$3.50.) 

“Concerning Juvenile Delinquency” (H. W. Thurston): Describes modern 
theories of cause and treatment of the delinquent behavior of young people. 
Traces the historical development of these theories. Liberal use of quotes from 
newspapers, magazines, and studies in the field. (Columbia University Press, 
New York, N.Y., 1942. $3.) 

“Delinquency Control” (L. J. Carr): Analyzes the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency and outlines practical ways of dealing with it through “the resources 
of scientific research, skilled technology, social action, and social organization.” 
Can be used as a text or for general reading. (Harper & Bros., 49 East 33d 
Street, New York 16, N.Y., rev. 1950. $5.) 

“Delinquent Angels” (C. Kelley) : A juvenile court judge tells of some of the 
boys and girls who were brought before her court and what she did to try to help 
them. The need for better services in both court and community is also described. 
(Brown-White-Lowell Press, 115 East 31st Street, Kansas City, Mo., 1947. $3.50.) 

“Delinquents in the Making” (S. and E. Glueck) : Popular version of “Unrave!- 
ing Juvenile Delinquency.” Authors compared 500 delinquent boys with the 
same number of nondelinquents to see if they could isolate any personal or social 
characteristics that might be used as the basis for predicting delinquency and 
thus for developing ways to prevent delinquency. (Harper & Bros., 49 East 33d 
Street, New York 16, N.Y., 1952. $3.) 

“Elmtown’s Youth” (A. B. Hollingshead): This study of social life in a typical 
American town may help develop understanding of how social forces shape the 
attitudes and behavior of adolescents, including their delinquent behavior. (John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., 1949. $5; coll. ed. 
$4.) 

“The Jack Roller” (C. R. Shaw): <A case study of Stanley, a delinquent boy. 
Discusses in detail the boy’s truancy, vagrancy, and thievery, pointing up the tre- 
mendous influence of social environment in forming delinquent behavior. (Re- 
printed in 1952 by Albert Saifer, 529 South Melville Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$4.) 

“The Natural History of a Delinquent Career” (C. R. Shaw): The story of 
Sidney, an underprivileged boy, who moved gradually and certainly from petty 
delinquency to crime. (Reprinted in 1952 by Albert Saifer, 529 South Melville 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. $4.50.) 

“Our Rejected Children” (A. Deutsch): Pictures lamentable conditions in 
some of our institutions for young delinquents. Considers some of the facts and 
theories on cause, cure, and prevention of delinquent behavior. (Little, Brown & 
Co., 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Mass., 1950. $3.) 

“Protecting Our Children From Criminal Careers” (J. R. Ellingston): Em- 
phasizes individualized treatment of the young delinquent. Describes the role 
of the community in meeting the problem of delinquency. Outlines the treatment 
programs in California, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Massachusetts—all States 
that have been influenced by the model youth correction authority act of the 
American Law Institute. (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y., 
1948. $5; text ed. $3.75.) 

“Wayward Youth” (A. Aichhorn): Account of the use of psychoanalytic prin- 
ciples in the treatment and reeducation of delinquent youth. (Viking Press, 18 
East 48th Street, New York 17, N.Y., 1935. $3.50.) 

“Why Did They Kill?” (J. B. Martin): Tells of the senseless and ruthless 
murder of a young nurse they did not know by one of a group of teenage boys in 
Ann Arbor, Mich. The author seeks to fathom why youngsters from, ordinary 
respected families are driven to kill. (Ballantine Books, 404 Tifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N.Y., 1958. Paperbound, 35 cents; clothbound, $1.50.) 

“Working With Teenage Gangs” (P. L. Crawford and others): A report on 
how group workers went into New York’s Harlem, gained the confidence of gangs 
of boys and girls, and tried to redirect them to more socially acceptable activities. 
(Welfare and Health Council, 44 East 23d Street, New York 10, N.Y., 1950. $2.75, 
plus 15 cents for mailing. ) 
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“Youth in Despair” (R. S. Banay): Summarizes in an easy-to-read style the 
whole problem of juvenile delinquency, including causation, treatment, and pre- 
vention. (Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., 1948. 
$3.50.) 


PAMPHLETS 


“Helping Delinquent Children”: Describes the shortcomings of some of our 
present services for delinquent children and indicates what these services should 
be like if they are to be effective in helping these children. (Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 341. Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., 1953. 
15 cents. ) 

“Juvenile Delinquency—Practical Prevention” (B. Solomon): Covers all 
phases of what a community has to consider in working out a program to prevent 
children from becoming delinquent. (Youth Service, Inc., Putnam Valley, N.Y., 
1947. $1.50.) 

“Pattern for Prevention” (S. 8S. Furman): Tells how the New York City Youth 
Board planned and operates a program that helps keep vulnerable children out 
of trouble and gives them a better chance in life. Well illustrated. (New York 
City Youth Board, 500 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y., 1952. Free.) 

“Some Facts About Juvenile Delinquency”: Gives facts about the current 
extent of juvenile delinquency and about the limited services available to help de- 
linquent children. (Children’s Bureau Publication No. 340. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C., 1953. 10 cents.) 

“What’s Happening to Delinquent Children in Your Town?”: This is a prac- 
tical guide designed to aid citizen groups get the facts about their local delin- 
quency situation. Made up of a series of questions for which answers are to be 
found. (Children’s Bureau Publication No. 342. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C., 1953. 15 cents.) 

“Why Children Misbehave” (C. W. Leonard): Discusses the meaning of mis- 
behavior and how a parent can tell if it is becoming serious. Tells how misbe- 
havior, including delinquent behavior, should be treated, and shows how it can 
be prevented. (Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago, IIL, 1952. 40 cents each, 3 for $1.) 


PERIODICALS 


Although these periodicals are intended primarily for professional workers, 
they are also of interest and value to the layman. The first two are largely de- 
voted to the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Federal Probation: Covers “all phases of preventive and corrective activities 
in delinquency and crime.” (To be found in many municipal and college libraries. 
If not available locally, write to editor for reprints and subscription informa- 
tion. Published quarterly by the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, Su- 
preme Court Building, Washington 13, D.C.) 

Focus (formerly Probation). A bimonthly for probation and parole officers 
and others interested in the control of delinquency. (Published by the National 
Probation and Parole Associations, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. $1.50 
a year.) 

The Child: Issued 10 times a year, this periodical is addressed to profes- 
sional persons working with or for children. Occasional articles deal with juve- 
nile delinquency. The December 1952 issue was entirely devoted to this problem. 
(Published by the Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. December 1952 issue or any single copy, 15 cents; 1-year subscription, 
$1.25. Send orders and payment to Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25; D.C.) 

FILMS 


“An Adventure in Friendship” (25 min., sound, 1951): Depicts how construc- 
tive a force the friendship of an interested and stable adult can be in the life of a 
deprived boy—as seen by the Big Brother movement. (Big Brothers of America, 
1347 Broad Street, Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Loan.) 

“Angry Boy” (33 min., sound, 1951): Shows how, through psychiatric treat- 
ment, the emotional disturbance of a boy caught stealing is traced to its basic 
cause. (International Film Bureau, Suite 308-316, 57 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Ill. Purchase. To rent or borrow inquire of State or local mental 
health societies, public libraries, or film libraries.) 

“Boy in Court” (12 min., sound, 1940): Describes the workings of the juvenile 
court when a boy is brought before it. Begins with the “snatching” of a car by a 
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group of young delinquents and follows them to the release of one of them after 
a year’s probation. (National Probation and Parole Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. Purchase or rent.) 

“Children’s Village” (19 min., sound, 1948): Describes the children’s village 
for delinquent boys at Dobby’s Ferry, New York. (RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. Apply for terms.) 

“Last Date” (20 min., sound, 1950): About traffic safety. Tells the story 
of four teenagers whose lives are tragically affected by reckless driving of one 
of them. (Modern Talking Pictures Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N.Y. Loan.) 

“Make Way for Youth” (22 min., sound, 1947): Describes how a community, 
startled into action by tragedy, organizes a youth council and begins to break 
down fences between neighbors, races, and religions. (Produced by Youth Divi- 
sion of National Social Welfare Assembly. Distributed by Association Films, 
847 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Purchase or rent.) 

“Quiet One” (70 min., and sound, 1948): ‘Tells the story of a neglected child 
in Harlem and his treatment at Wiltwyck School for Boys. (Athena Films, Inc., 
165 West 46th Street, New York 19, N.Y. Purchase or rent.) 

“Right or wrong?” (10 min., sound, 1951): A case of vandalism by teenage 
boys becomes a problem to be faced by different persons and agencies in a com- 
munity. (Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, 
Ill. Apply for terms.) 

“Who's Delinquent” (16 min., sound, 1949): A newspaper in a typical Ameri- 
can town investigates the causes of juvenile delinquency in the community. The 
townspeople try to solve the problem. (RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. Purchase or rent.) 


COM MUNITY ORGANIZATION AND ACTION 


“Organizing for Community Action” (C. King): <A practical handbook for lay- 
men and professionals alike to help them in the task of achieving united action 
for community improvement. (Harper & Bros., 4 East 33d Street, New York 16, 
N.Y., 1948. $3.) 

“Small Communities in Action” (J.C. Ogden) : Thirty-four stories of how com- 
munities have helped themselves through the efforts of their own citizens. (Har- 
per & Bros., 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y., 1946. $3.50.) 

“Teamwork in Our Town” (pamphlet): Practical guide for organizing a com- 
munity council with suggestions as to how it can get results. (Community Chests 
and Councils of America, 155 East 44th Street. New York 17, N.Y., 1950. 25 
cents. ) 


“Your Committee in Community Action” (C. King): A handbook for volunteer 
citizens and professionals to guide them in committee work and procedure of all 
kinds. (Harper & Bros., 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y., 1952. $2.) 

For further references to books and magazine articles on juvenile delinyuency, 
write to the Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, D.C., for its publication, “A Se- 
lected Bibliography on Juvenile Delinquency.” No charge. 

Miss Krerrex. The American Library Association believes that 
libraries can be a vital agency in the fight to control juvenile delin- 
quency and that libraries themselves ow be considered in some 
instances as appropriate institutions to administer projects. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Miss Krettek, for me that is a brandnew thought. 
I would like you to elaborate on it a bit, namely, that in some instances 
libraries might be appropriate institutions to administer projects. 

What type of project did you have in mind when you made that 
statement ¢ 

Miss Krerrex. There are a number of projects that might very 
well be handled through libraries. For instance, the encouragement 
of a new or an expanded youth program in a library with great quan- 
tities of good material carefully selected that would appeal to the 
nonreader, to the boy or girl who finds reading difficult; the setting 
up of a specially organized youth room that would be attractive, 
where there are ‘eoering films, recordings, where young people like to 
come. 
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For instance, in some big cities and in many large metropolitan 
areas, there are certain libraries that are kept open longer hours 
than usual, and especially on Sunday, because they are in neighbor- 
hoods where the ibeary is the only place these young people have to 
go for recreation. It is a very important center for their cultural 
and recreational outlet. Where there are trained, professional librar- 
ians who are accustomed to working with young people, they know 
how to plan programs that will interest this age group. 

In the first place, they provide the setting. a can provide the 
materials. Then they can plan programs that will bring these young 
people into the groups. 

Just last night I was at a meeting where a librarian in one of the 
outlying areas said she had a young man recently come to work on 
her tail who had worked with young people in a large city library. 


He said he would like very much to inaugurate a program of discus- 
sion groups on the American heritage which would appeal to young 


peo 

e public library is a place where young people can come and talk 
over the things that are concerning them, and the problems of the day. 
Very often, if young people have an opportunity to talk these over 
with people who are interested in listening to them, and who have 
background in working with children, and who can suggest material 
that they can read that will be on a level that they can follow, this 
guidance can do a great deal to assist these young people. 

Likewise, there could be projects where the young people’s librarian 
might work with adult groups in the area, with other social groups, 
with the women’s club, with whatever community agency wanted to 
sponsor a special program for training other people who are con- 
cerned about this juvenile delinquency problem, and bring them to- 

ether for discussion groups, provide material such as that outlined 
in these bibliographies, and have the materials available in quantity 
for such discussion groups when they come together, provide an op- 
portunity for them to talk over the problems and become better in- 
formed as to the ways of going on with such programs. 

Does that answer your question sufficiently, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

It is a problem so close to my heart I could talk indefinitely, I 
am afraid. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Your answer brought one other question to mind. 

In my area we are having considerable difficulty in finding trained 
librarians. That isa problem also, is it not ? 

Miss Krerrex. Yes. They say there are 10 vacancies in libraries 

for every available professionally trained librarian. 
- Mr. Exxiorr. I would like to say further that as I have ridden 
these bookmobiles that have been established through the Library 
Services Act of 1956, over my favorite area of this earth, down 
in northwest Alabama, I have been very much impressed by the num- 
ber of young people who have met these bookmobiles at all sorts of 
places and eagerly bounded upon them to select books in their range 
that they wanted to read. 

I think your thought that libraries can do a great deal is a very 
good one. 

I am just wondering—and this is a bit off the subject, but it is 
something I would like to have some information on—I am wonder- 
ing if the impact of television has been such as to cut down the use 
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of our public libraries, or whether the use has stayed about the same. 
Do you have any information on that? } 

Miss Krerrek. I can speak from my personal experience in this 
area. When the television coaxial cable first came to lowa there was a 
definite drop in circulation in the libraries. It lasted about 6 weeks, 
and then began going up again. 

I think television is an important medium and, properly used, can 
help to expand the use of books. Children that listen to gnod pro- 
grams come to the library to get added material on that subject. 

I think it has been widely publicized that when on a nationwide 
program a book is mentioned there are thousands of requests for 
that book within a 24-hour period. 

So I think, as a whole, libraries have not suffered, that it has been 
a great help to them in many instances in broadening people’s inter- 
est in reading other kinds of materials. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Exuiorr. Did that complete your statement ? 

Miss Kretrex. I think I had one more paragraph. I was just 
going to express appreciation to the committee for allowing me to 
appear before you today, and, on behalf of the American Library 
Association, may I urge your favorable consideration of legislation 
which will help to minimize the problems of juvenile delinquency. 
This ever-growing menace is threatening the community life and the 
moral well-being of our Nation. It must be checked and brought 
under control. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you, Miss Krettek. 

I recognize Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN. I have no special questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to express appreciation to Miss Krettek for coming 
here. I have had the opportunity to work with her and with her 
able predecessor, and I must say I know of no organization that is 
more ably represented on the Hill than the American Library 
Association. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I would like to express my complete agreement on 
that. 

I recognize Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantes. Just one question. 

Miss Krettek, do you not think the schools could do a great deal in 
encouraging the students to make greater use of the facilities of the 
library ¢ 

Miss Kretrexk. You mean the public or school library ¢ 

Mr. Daniezs. Of the public library. 

_ Miss Krerrex. Yes, they could. And we would also think it very 
important that there be more school libraries. 

Do you know there are 6 million children in these United States 
who have no access to a school library? I think that is quite a 
startling fact. 

One of the things that could very well be done is to study the 
relationship between the reading habits of children in areas where 
there are no central libraries in schools or where there is no adequate 
public library. There are approximately 27 million people in these 
United States who have no access to a public library, and there are 
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probably 70 or 80 million other people who have access to only very 
inadequate library service. : 

There is such a tremendous need for getting good library service 
to people. Under the Library Services Act we are probably reach- 
ing 7 million people who did not have access to books previously. 
But there are still these many, many millions who still have no 
access to books and libraries. 

Mr. Dantzts. In those areas we will have to get more public 
libraries. ) 

Miss Krerrex. I could not agree with you more. 

Mr. Dantets. But where public libraries are established I think a 
great deal may be accomplished along the line that you emphasized in 
your statement, by having the school authorities in their curriculum 
advocate that the children make further use of our library facilities, 
with certain recommendations as to books to be read and what special 
projects to pursue. 

Miss Krerrek. I can agree with you and speak to that from personal 
experience. 

Where there is a close relationship between the public library and 
the school system, very often the classes are brought to the public 
library so that they become familiar with the material in the library, 
how to use the library, and recognize the books and the materials that 
are there. 

If there were trained young people’s librarians in all of these li- 
braries they could do a great deal to work with the teachers. In the 
areas where there are school library supervisors, they usually work 
closely with the public library. But here again that is not true in 
every State or every community, and I think it is a splendid sugges- 
tion, and I wish it could be encouraged more and more. 

Mr. Dantets. Where you have public libraries, they are usually 
‘found in large communities, large cities ? 

Miss Kretrex. Yes. 

‘Mr. Danrers. Under the program that you advocate there might 
be some conflict, might there not, with the local authorities on the 
youth activities and programs that they may project ? 

Miss Krerrex. I should not think so. I think all of these groups 
are working toward the same aim, and they should work together. 
There should be a meeting of people working in this area so that there 
is no duplication of effort and so that the best approach to the prob- 
lem is surveyed and the contribution that each makes in his particular 
field is worked out. 

_Mrs. Green. When you cited the 6 million figure did you say 6 mil- 
lion American students had no access to library facilities ? 

Miss Krerrex. To a school library. 

Mrs. Green. I read in the papers that there are schools here in the 
District of Columbia that have no libraries. 

Miss Krerrex. I would not wonder. I have been asked to meet 
with a group to consult on this problem, and I understand that there 
are very many lacks. 

“In the senior high schools there are trained professional librarians. 

I could not give you the exact figure as to the numbers, but T think 
there is a great lack of school libraries in the junior and elementary 
schools. 
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Mrs. Green. The junior high schools, if I remember, were men- 
tioned... 

Would you get that material ¢ 

Miss Krerrex. I would be glad to. 

Mrs. Green. I would be interested in another thing if you could 
obtain it. 

I would like to know if these same schools have gymnasiums and 
athletic fields. I would like a little information as to what kind of 
an educational program we have that does not provide a library. 

I would ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to have that mate- 
rial, if she can supply it, inserted at this point in the record. 

Mr. Exuiort. Without objection, the material which Mrs. Green 


inquired about will be inserted in the record at this point when and 
if you can supply it. 
(Information referred to follows :) 


ScHooL LipRARY SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Most high schools in all regions of the country now have centralized libraries 
but 8.8 percent still lack the services of a school library. 

In most elementary schools there is neither a centralized school library collec- 
tion nor a school librarian. Only 25 percent of all the elementary schools in the 
country are served by a professionally trained person. 

There are over 6 million children in the United States for whom no book stock 
at all is reported. (Information from “Every Child Needs a School Library” 
by Mary Gaver, Associate Professor, Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University, 1958. ) 

To provide children and youth with books and materials essential to individual 
development, school libraries are basic to every elementary and secondary school. 
For the guidance of children and youth in the use of libraries and their materials, 
and to assist teachers in their programs, professional school librarians are also 
of first importance. Statistics of public-school libraries, collected by the United 
States Office of Education illustrate needs in school library service. 

Twenty-four percent of public elementary schools in the United States had 
centralized libraries. 

Ninety-five percent of public secondary schools in the United States had cen- 
tralized libraries. 

Eleven million, three hundred seventy-six thousand, one hundred and 
eighty-four pupils in the United States attended public schools without central- 
ized school libraries. 

Public schools spent an average of $1.05 per pupil for school library materials. 
The national minimum standard is $1.50 per child for books alone. 

Fifteen thousand, nine hundred and seventy-one school librarians with pro- 
fessional education were available to schools, 

(From “Statistics of Public-School Libraries, 1953-54,’ Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1957.) 


LIBRARIES IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Senior high schools 


Ten senior high schools have a central school library and one professionally 
trained librarian. According to the best professional judgment there should be 
1 full-time librarian for schools of 200-500 students and for schools of over 500, 
there should be an additional staff member for each 500 students or major frac- 
tion thereof. All senior high schools are above 500 enrollment, varying from 
800 to 1,700, but no school has more than 1 librarian. 

Each librarian is responsible only to the principal. There is no overall school 
library supervisor. 

Books—each school receives $208 plus 56 cents per pupil per year from regular 
appropriations. 
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Junior high schools 


Twenty-three junior high schools have central libraries but not librarians. 
Library rooms are sometimes used as classrooms or study halls during the 
day but are manned by teachers before and after school and in some instances 
for a half day during school. 

Books—each school receives $150 plus 45 cents per pupil. Books can be used 
only in school. No books available for circulation. 


Elementary schools 


Only a few of the newest schools have library rooms (fewer than 10). There 
are no appropriated funds for library books. Books are purchased by contri- 
butions from the PTA. 

Where these central libraries are available in better districts, they are 
operated by the PTA or home and teachers associations on voluntary basis. 
Most teachers have a library corner in the classroom, however, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Publie Library provides book baskets—4 sets a year with 1 
book per child plus a few extra. Students also pay class visits to the District 
of Columbia Public Library. 

Where encyclopedias are available they have been given by the principal, the 
teacher or the PTA. 

In 1948 George Strayer, Professor Emeritus of Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity, conducted a survey of public schools at the request of the Congress. 
In this report he made specific recommendations concerning school libraries and 
outlined nucleus of organization to get program started. Funds have been in 
each school budget but no appropriations have ever been allowed. (The Re- 
port of a Survey of the Public Schools of the District of Columbia. Subcom- 
mittee on District of Columbia Appropriations, H.R. 6430, 1959. P.L. 724, 80th 
Cong., U.S. Government Printing Office. Information from Assistant Su- 
perintendent of District of Columbia Public Schools. ) 


PHYSICAL EpucaATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


In “Fitness of American Youth,” a report of the President of the United 
States on the Annapolis Conference in 1956, there is this statement on Facilities : 
The Conference recognized that : 

1. Present facilities for physical education, sports, and recreation are inade- 
quate or nonexistent in many schools and communities throughout the Nation. 

2. The development of programs and the training of leadership to attain 
proper standards of fitness will gain little if the facilities and equipment are 
inadequate or unavailable. 

3. Diversified facilities are required to meet various needs—different age 
groups of boys and girls, those possessing lesser skills. 

4. Because of overcrowding many schools find it difficult to provide ade- 
quate space and equipment for physical education programs. 

5. Present facilities in many schools and in communities are not being used 
to the fullest extent. 

The attached U.S. Office of Education booklet, “‘Ten Questions on Physical 
Education in Elementary Schools” (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1957) 
gives pertinent data on 523 school systems. Schools included in this survey 
enroll approximately 85 percent of the children in grades one to six attending 
urban public elementary schools in 1955-56. A similar study on secondary 
school programs is in its initial stages. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Senior high schools 

Nine out of ten senior high schools have stadiums, not all are adequate for seat- 
ing for athletic contests but are suitable for physical education activities. None 
of the vocational high schools have stadiums. 


All schools have outdoor play facilities. All have auditoriums or assembly 
halls. 


Elementary schools 


Most have assembly hall gymnasiums. Funds for athletics come out of 
general funds of $4.60 per pupil. Textbooks and equipment are purchased from 
this $4.60. 
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Mr. Exriorr. Let me say one of the wonderful things that the Li- 
brary Services Act accomplished was its bringing of the first library 
service that many, many isolated rural schools have ever had. I 
notice that the bookmobiles always stop at these little one- and two- 
teacher schools on their routes, and I notice that the children come 
down and check out books in great numbers. 

I can assure all concerned, from my investigation of the American 
schools, of which I think I have visited several hundred, at least, that 
there are many, many of them that have no library, absolutely none, not 
even the Holy Bible and Shakespeare. 

Thank you very much, Miss Krettek. 

Our next witness is Mrs. Samuel Brown of the National Council of 
Jewish Women. 

Mrs. Brown has furnished us a statement, and she may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. SAMUEL BROWN, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
JEWISH WOMEN, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mrs. Brown. I am Mrs. Samuel Brown, a member of the national 
board, and chairman of the National Committee on Public Affairs 
of the National Council of Jewish Women. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you in support of legislation which will 
strengthen and improve Federal, State, and local programs for the 
control and prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

The National Council of Jewish Women, which has just celebrated 
its 65th year of existence, has over 100,000 members in 240 communities 
throughout the country. The purposes that council women have in 
common are to keep informed on important issues of the day, to de- 
termine community needs, and to initiate and support programs to 
meet those needs. The process of determining the needs of a changing 
society is a continuous one in our organization. 

When I appeared before this committee on April 9, 1957, my testi- 
mony was based on a community survey specifically related to juvenile 
delinquency, which was conducted by our members all over the coun- 
try. Wehave not made another such study since that date. However, 
we initiated a program during the last 2 years called the Community 
Leadership Training Program which has been completed in many 
communities and is still going on in others. This is a broad survey 
covering every aspect of community life. | 

It will be of interest to this committee to know that our groups found 
that the greatest need for service and community activity is in relation 
to the problems of children and youth. The need to expand services 
and to develop sound programs for all children, particularly activities 
for the prevention of juvenile delinquency, was apparent in virtually 
every community. 

Public understanding and public support for such programs is es- 
sential. Many voluntary organizations have assumed community 
responsibility and are carrying on programs for children and youth. 
State and local governments are also attempting to combat delinquency 
to the best of their ability. But the problem remains acute. The 
causes are varied and complex, requiring intensive study, training, 
and financial assistance. That is why we are convinced the help of the 
Federal Government is needed. 
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The magnitude of the problem is recognized by members of this 
committee and other observers. In a speech to the delegates at our 
convention held in this city in 1957, i tae, a member of this 
committee, had this to say : 

The answers to the problem are difficult, slow, and costly. Some of the answers 
we do not even now know—they will be found only through painstaking research 
on a scale hitherto unknown in this field. 

Mrs. Malvina Lindsay, writing on this subject in the Washington 
Post of January 8, 1959, stated : 

Certainly it is big enough and serious enough to require a coordinated national 
attack. Both the causes and costs of youth crime reach beyond city, county, and 
State boundaries. 

All surveys made by our members indicate that one of the greatest 
needs is for trained personnel. This conclusion was also reached by 
many others, including the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee which has 
been studying the problem since 1953. 

Again the lack was pointed out in a United Nations report of last 
July on delinquenc ae in North America, which report also 
emphasized the sient or basic research and better coordination of ac- 
tivities in this field. 

We reviewed the bills pending before the committee and decided 
that, rather than subscribe to any one bill, we would set forth what 
we believe to be the important elements of a final legislative proposal, 
and we hope the committee will recommend to the House a bill which 
will include these elements. 

In view of the tremendous problem, it is our conviction that as a 
minimum the final proposal should include, (1) adequate funds for 
research ; (2) training of qualified personnel; (3) strengthening and 
improving existing community facilities. 

e agree with the need for an advisory committee provided in all 
the bills pending before the committee since this may contribute to 
the better understanding of the problem by bringing the community 
sa, ee to the administering agency. 

recently returned from our biennial convention in Los Angeles, 
where the delegates gave a great deal of thought to the problems of 
children and youth and adopted a statement which reads, in part: 

It is essential that there be no further delay in taking long overdue action 
on education, juvenile delinquency, recreation and job-training. We therefore 
eall for * * * assumption by the Federal Government of responsibility for aiding 
States and communities in combating juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Chairman, I have that whole statement here attached to my 
testimony, which I would request be included in the record. 

. Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the statement to which the witness 
refers will be made a part of the record immediately following her 
statement. 

Mrs. Brown. I conclude by urging the committee respectfully to 
report an adequate juvenile delinquency bill at the earliest possible 
date. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, LOS ANGELES, 
CaLIF., FEBRUARY 22-26, 1959 


TOPICAL STATEMENT ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


The sixth House Conference on Children and Youth, which will be held in 
March 1960, will be the culmination of the work of thousands of Americans 
throughout the country during the past decade. Held every 10 years since 
1909, these conferences have made a substantial contribution to the welfare 
of our future citizens. 

The National Council of Jewish Women, with its many services and pro- 
grams on behalf of children and young people, is proud to participate in plan- 
ning the White House Conference. 

We shall seek consideration, at the conference, of the urgent and essential 
problems facing youth today, and shall work to see that the recommendations 
of the conference are carried out. 

It is essential, however, that there be no further delay in taking long overdue 
action on education, juvenile delinquency, recreation and job training. We 
therefore call for: 

(1) Immediate passage of Federal legislation to grant funds to the States 
for school construction and for teachers’ salaries. 

(2) Assumption by the Federal Government of responsibility for aiding 
States and communities in combating juvenile delinquency. 

(3) Greater attention by States and communities for the provision of 
recreational facilities for young people. 

(4) Greater attention by schools, social agencies, and citizen groups for 
vocational training and job preparation of our young people. 


Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Brown. We are happ 
to have you bring us this information, which will be very helpful. 

Now I recognize Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. First, may I say, Mrs. Brown, I really know of no 
group that does more not only talking in favor of worthwhile pro- 
grams but also getting out and doing something. In my own city 
of Portland the aha s Ball House has been in operation for several 
years and open to children of all races and creeds. They have really 
taken the leadership in trying to do something in the field of preven- 
tion and control of juvenile delinquency. 

Mrs. Brown. We had a Juanita G. Nye House here in Washington. 

Mrs. Green. I visited that last year. Again I saw the very con- 
crete evidence of your real concern, It is not something that you pay 
lip service to, but something that you get out and do. 

I think you were here and heard one of the preceding witnesses 
who said he was very pleased at the bold approach of the request for 
$5 million. This, if we divided it down among the 50 States, would be 
about $100,000 a State. 

In your opinion, is this a bold approach and is this a maximum 
that the Federal Government should spend on a problem that is 
recognized by everyone as national in scope! 

Mrs. Brown. I was very much surprised to hear the witness say it 
was a bold approach because, in our opinion, this is really just a bare 
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minimum of what the Federal Government should be doing in the 
by the 


field to augment what is being done by voluntary groups an 
State and local governments. 

Mrs. Green. I noticed that you did recommend a three-pronged 
attack just as the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare recom- 
mends, 

Mrs. Brown. Yes. We feel that any bill reported out of this com- 
mittee should include the three phases that I mentioned : the training, 
the research, and aiding existing institutions. 

Mrs. GREEN. I am a little bit confused. I have in my hand a letter 
from the American Parents’ Committee and I notice that they have 
taken a specific position on a particular bill. I notice that a Mrs. 
Garfunkel, who 1s the former president of the National Council of 
Jewish Women, is listed on the letterhead. 

When was she president ? 

Mrs. Brown. Mrs. Green, may I say that I saw Mrs. Garfunkel on 
that letterhead. Mrs. Garfunkel was never the president of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women. She is a member of the New York 
section of the council. A section is the same as a chapter. We have 
sections all over the country. At the present time, Mrs. Garfunkel is 
not an officer at all of the national council. She is just a member of 
the organization, just as any other person is a member of the organi- 
zation. She has never been president. 

Mrs. Green. Then I should not interpret from this that the Na- 
tional Council of Jweish Women supports the recommendations of 
the American Parents’ Committee ? 

Mrs. Brown. No. We are not supporting any particular bill. Per- 
sonally, I might say that this bill that is being supported by the 
American Parents’ Committee does not seem to us sufficient at this 
time. As I understand, it does not include training and other fea- 
tures that we are particularly interested in, and we have not voted to 
support any particular bill. 

Mrs. Green. You do have neighborhood houses or settlement 
houses ? 

Mrs. Brown. We have settlement houses. We have some 900 differ- 
ent kinds of programs all over the country for children, that have to 
do with children’s problems and children’s programs. 

Mrs. Green. Yesterday we had a witness, Mr. Bosworth, from 
Philadelphia, a very fine gentleman, I might say, and I have known 
for some time of the excellent work that has been done under his 
leadership in Philadelphia. I did not ask him if he were speaking 
for the settlement houses of the country, but have you been consulted 
m regard to recommendations that the settlement houses, as a group, 
would make ? 

Mrs. Brown. As far as I know, we have not. The National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women is making a statement completely on its own. 
We are not cooperating with any other group in our approach to this 
problem at this time. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, and again may I say how 
much impressed I am with the work that your organization has done 
in the areas where I personally have known of it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions of this witness: 
however, I would also like to join with the other members of the com- 
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mittee in congratulating the National Council of Jewish Women for 

their interest and activity in community affairs, and for their inter- 

est in this particular project that we are studying at the present time. 
Mrs. Brown. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ELSIE AUSTIN, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
NEGRO WOMEN, INC. 


Mr. Extorr. Our next witness was to have been Mrs. Ruth B. Spen- 
cer, speaking for the National Council of Negro Women, Inc. 

Mrs. Spencer has filed her statement with the members of the 
subcommittee. 

Mrs. Austin. Mr. Chairman, may I say that Mrs. Spencer is con- 
fined to bed with illness, and I would like to present her testimony. 

I am Elsie Austin, executive director of the National Council of 
Negro Women, Inc. | 

Mr. Exniorr. You may proceed to present Mrs. Spencer’s state- 
ment, or proceed on your own, if you wish. 

Mrs. Austin. This is the statement of the national council. I 
would like to thank the subcommittee for this opportunity to express 
the national council’s views on the proposed legislation on juvenile 
delinquency. I will not read our introductory remarks about the 
founding of the National Council of Negro Women. Suffice it to 
say it is a council of national organizations which include some 22 
national member organizations and 92 local councils, and can reach 
and stimulate about 800,000 women. 

Juvenile delinquency is a matter of serious and sustained interest 
for our women. It has touched constantly upon the services and 
leadership we are trying to give and to stimulate in communities across 
the Nation. 

All of the church groups affiliated with the National Council of 
Negro Women are pursuing, in one form or another, projects which 
touch upon youth conservation and upon juvenile delinquency directly. 

Out of the experiences which have come from our services and 
leadership at all community levels, we should like to respectfully pre- 
sent our concern on the following matters: 

(1) The problem of juvenile delinquency has reached such national 
proportions that it wal be the influence in our society of the twin 
evils of excess of poverty and excess of affluence, complicated by a 
serious breakdown in parental control and responsibility. 

(2) The normal resources of the family and the community are 
unable to cope with complex home and community problems which 
give rise to juvenile delinquency. : 

(3) Existing public, private and voluntary agencies with histori- 
cally inadequate resources now find themselves critically strained by 
the extent and enormity of the juvenile delinquency problem. 

(4) There is an absence of programs to upgrade the standards of 
families living at subsistence levels in far too many areas of our coun- 
try. We are concerned that the rehabilitation of American citizens 
should receive as much interest and concern as the rehabilitation of 
peoples in other countries and areas of the world. Until more Ameri- 
‘ans are concerned about the plight of these “depressed” citizens, our 
country cannot give the needed convincing demonstration of our 
democracy’s ability to deal with its own version of the serious problems 
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now facing other countries and peoples in areas of the world which 
look to America for leadership. 

We have come out specifically in support of House bill 3464 because 
we believe this proposed legislation will rovide a long overdue initial 
‘step and will make possible pioneer leadership and creative work on 
~ serious problems resulting in juvenile delinquency and emanating 

rom it. 

We should like to respectfully ask the Congress to consider the 
following matters in relation to the proposed bill and the proposed 
legislation : 

(1) That some provision should be made for a secretariat of experts 
to service the advisory council to be established by the bill, as such 
experts would greatly assist the advisory council in its decisions. 

(2) That it would be helpful to the national organization inter- 
ested in juvenile delinquency if the intent of Congress could be re- 
flected in the House and Senate debates regarding the desirability of 
using Federal grants— 

(a) to implement studies currently available and to establish 
and maintain a register of studies on juvenile delinquency ; 

(6) to finance action-research on experimental programs in 
strategic areas; 

(c) to stimulate the development of family clinics to reach 
juvenile delinquency rooted in family maladjustment : 

(d) to initiate in schools, with the cooperation of parent- 
teacher groups, early detection and treatment programs; 

(e) to foster and stimulate inservice training programs for 
established agencies which have a special need for good inter- 
group relations, skills, and attitudes. 

(3) That it is reasonable to expect that leadership close to the 
‘needs of the children who are to benefit from rectee A delinquency 
programs would be eminently qualified to assist in identifying the 
merits of projects designed to reach these children. It is, therefore, 
our fervent hope that there will be representation from minority 
greups in the membership of any advisory council to be established 
should H.R. 3464 become a law. 

(4) That Congress should make clear its intent to have this legis- 
lation supplement and expand ongoing programs of existing public 
and private agencies. We feel that this should be made clear to avoid 
the budget practices of curtailment, which have many times resulted 
in the crippling of established programs because emphasis was being 
given to a new one. 

(5) That Congress should keep in mind the fact that the mere giv- 
ing of Federal funds for projects to alleviate the symptoms of distress 
without a corresponding emphasis on remedial services to remove the 
causes does nothing to break the cycle of subsistence living. Is it not 
time that we made this our goal ? 

We of the national council are so encouraged that Congress is con- 
cerned with children who are proceeding toward juvenile delinquency 
as well as those who are already youthful offenders. 

We know that you are aware of the dangers to our children and our 
society if such conditions as delinquency continue to be self-perpetu- 
ating. 

Dr. John Galbraith in his book “The Affluent Society,” calls atten- 
tion to the force of poverty in our society. He points out the fact 
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that we all must recognize that they are indeed many children on the 
verge of leading lives of violence and offense who have limited oppor- 
tunities to escape from the confines of poverty, the degradations of 
slum life, and the destructive restrictions of racial bigotry, unless 
they can receive bold and courageous help. Unattacked, the environ- 
ment of these children will continue to perpetuate its handicaps 
through poor schools, evil community influences, and a critical absence 
of preparation to cope with life, except by means of aggression, 
violence, and deep-rooted patterns of hate. 

We are supporting the measure because we hope that it will hel 
to create conditions which will contribute to the wholesome growth 
of our young people. We believe that the bill will give stimulus 
and opportunity for the kind of courageous effort on the part of citi- 
zens and organizations which will reinforce today’s children’s confi- 
dence in the ability of their elders to help with their problems and 
to meet their needs. 


I should like to respectfully request that our statement be made 
1 part of the record. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the entire statement just read, 
the statement of the National Council of Negro Women just read, 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Chairman Elliott and members of the Subcommittee on Special Education: 

I am Mrs. Ruth B. Spencer, representative of the National Council of Negro 
Women, Inc. On behalf of the national council, I wish to express our appre- 
ciation for the opportunity to testify on H.R. 3464. 

The National Council of Negro Women was founded in 1935 by the late Dr. 
Mary McLeod Bethune to afford a council of national organizations among Negro 
women which would unite their efforts and strengthen their services in educa- 
tion. social welfare, and youth conservation in their communities. In addition 
to the national organizations affiliated with the national council, there are local 
councils which further implement the ideals and services of the national council. 
At present the national council includes 22 member organizations and 92 local 
councils, and can reach and stimulate about 800,000 women. 

The headquarters of the national council is located at 1318 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

Juvenile delinquency is a matter of serious and sustained interest for our 
women. It touches constantly upon the services and leadership we are trying 
to give and to stimulate in communities across the Nation. The groups of 
church women affiliated with the national council are sponsoring projects in- 
volving guidance and education to young people. The groups of business women 
with the council, in many areas, are working at better facilities for vocational 
training and guidance. Our groups of college women, comprising teachers, 
social workers, and professional people have for years afforded educational aid, 
services for less advantaged children, assistance and rehabilitation service for 
young people. Our fraternal women carry on an extensive program of educa- 
tional grants and family help. Out of these experiences involving services and 
leadership at all community levels, we come today to respectfully present our 
concern with the following: 

(1) The problem of juvenile delinquency has reached such national propor- 
tions that it reflects the influence in our society of the twin evils of excess of 
poverty and excess of influence, complicated by a serious breakdown in parental 
control and responsibility. 

(2) The normal resources of the family and the community are unable to cope 
with complex home and community problems which give rise to juvenile 
delinquency. 

(3) Existing public, private, and voluntary agencies with historically inade- 
quate resources now find themselves critically strained by the extent and 
enormity of the juvenile delinquency problem. 
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(4) There is an absence of programs to upgrade the standards of families liv- 
ing at subsistence levels in far too many areas of our country. We are concerned 
that the rehabilitation of American citizens should receive as much interest and 
concern as the rehabilitation of peoples in other countries and areas of the world. 
Until more Americans are concerned about the plight of these depressed citizens, 
our country cannot give the needed convincing demonstration of our democracy’s 
ability to deal with its own version of the serious problems now facing other 
countries and peoples in areas of the world which look to America for leadership. 

After review of the numerous bills relating to juvenile delinquency, the 
national council is supporting H.R. 3464, because we believe that this proposed 
legislation will provide a long overdue initial step, and will make possible 
pioneer leadership and creative work on the serious problems resulting in 
juvenile delinquency and emanating from it. 

In expressing our interest in H.R. 3464, we respectfully ask that Congress 
consider the following matters : 

(1) That some provision should be made for a secretariat of experts to service 
the advisory council to be established by the bill, as such experts would greatly 
assist the advisory council in its decisions. 

(2) That it would be helpful to the national organizations interested in juve- 
nile delinquency if the intent of Congress could be reflected in the House and 
Senate debates regarding the desirability of using Federal grants— 

(a) to implement studies currently available and to establish and main- 
tain a register of studies on juvenile delinquency ; 

(b) to finance action—research on experimental programs in strategic 
areas; 

(c) to stimulate the development of family clinics to reach juvenile de- 
linquency rooted in family maladjustment ;: 

(d) to initiate in schools, with the cooperation of parent-teacher groups, 
early detection and treatment programs ; 

(e) to foster and stimulate in-service training programs for established 
agencies which have a special need for good intergroup relations skills and 
attitudes. 

(3) That it is reasonable to expect that leadership close to the needs of the 
children who are to benefit from juvenile delinquency programs would be 
eminently qualified to assist in identifying the merits of projects designed 
to reach these children. It is therefore our fervent hope that there will be 
representation from minority groups in the membership of any advisory council 
to be established should H.R. 3464 become a law. 

(4) That Congress should make clear its intent to have this legislation sup- 
plement and expand on-going programs of existing public and private agencies. 
This should be clear to avoid the budget practices of curtailment which have 
many times resulted in the crippling of established programs because emphasis 
was being given a new one. 

(5) That Congress should keep in mind the fact that the mere giving of 
Federal funds for projects to alleviate the symptoms of distress without a cor- 
responding emphasis on remedial services to remove the causes does nothing 
to break the cycle of subsistence living. Is it not time that we made this our 
goal? 

We are so encouraged that Congress is concerned with children who are pro- 

ceeding toward juvenile delinquency as well as those who are already youthful 
offenders. We know that you are aware of the dangers to our children and 
our society if such conditions as delinquency continue to be self-perpetuating. 
. Dr. John Galbraith in his book “The Affluent Society” calls attention to the 
force of poverty in our society. He points out the fact that we all must 
recognize that there are indeed many children on the verge of leading lives of 
violence and offense who have limited opportunities to escape from the confines 
of poverty, the degradations of slum life, and the destructive restrictions of 
racial bigotry * * * unless they can receive bold and courageous help. Un- 
attacked, the environment of these children will continue to perpetuate its 
handicaps through poor schools, evil community influences, and a critical ab- 
sence of preparation to cope with life * * * except by means of aggression, 
violence and deep-rooted patterns of hate. 

Thus the National Council of Negro Women supports H.R. 3464 because 
this bill promises to help create conditions which will contribute to the whole- 
some growth of our young people. We believe this bill will give stimulus and 
opportunity for the kind of courageous effort which will reinforce today’s 
children’s confidence in the ability of their elders to help with their problems 
and meet their needs. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. I now recognize Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mrs. Green. On page 2, your third item, as to Federal funds for 
existing public, private, and voluntary agencies with historically in- 
adequate resources that now find themselves critically strained by the 
extent and enormity of the juvenile delinquency problem; would 
vou think that the existing programs in the various States should be 
helped with Federal funds? 

Mrs. Ausitn. I think they certainly need help. Yes; I do think so. 

Mrs. Green. Would you support then a bill which would provide 
Federal funds for grants-in-aid to the various States ? 

Mrs. Austin. Yes; we would. 

Mrs. GREEN. Would you support a bill which included, or do you 
think it is desirable to have a bill which would provide, Federal funds 
for the training of additional personnel ? 

Mrs. Austin. We would support all of these things, Mrs. Green, 
but we thought that the crisis which exists in relation to juvenile 
delinquency is so great that, if only the amount of money named 
in the bill is possible now, it would be better to use these funds 
for the development of projects which will work with existing con- 
ditions and remedy the things that exist now, rather than to take 
part of that money and put in into a training program which would 
help 5 years from now. 

We felt that if we could get money to work with the problems as they 
exist now, that this might, in effect, cut back the need for training 
personnel 5 years from now. 

Mrs. GREEN. Well, we agree the crisis is so great. 

Mrs. Austin. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think that $5 million appropriated for demon- 
stration projects is the total er germ eces f that the Federal Govern- 
ment would have then this year ¢ 

Mrs. Austin. No; I do not think this is the total responsibility, but 
of the bills which were before us, this was the figure that we felt if it 
was a matter of $5 million, it was better to concentrate all of it upon 
work with existing conditions rather than to take part of it for train- 
ing. That was our position on it. 

Mrs. Green. Why do you assume that $5 million is the figure ? 

Mrs. Austin. Well, that was the figure given in most of the bills 
that we saw, with the exception of one or two. I think one bill did 
provide $7 million, but we certainly do not feel that $5 million is at 
all adequate. We said that this is an initial and long overdue step. 

Mrs. Green. Well, if it is not adequate, then why wouldn’t your 
organization really go out and fight for something that was adequate ? 

You know when the agricultural people have problems, they come . 
in and really fight for what they think would be a desirable appro- 
priation to meet the needs, or when the people who are interested in 
airports have a problem, they came in and really fight for what they 
think is an adequate appropriation to meet the needs of aviation, and 
so on, with every group. I cannot understand why people such as 
your organizations—and I don’t mean to be critical at all—but I really 
cannot understand why the people who are concerned about juvenile 
delinquency have assumed a defeatist attitude this year, that “We just 
must ask for a little tiny bit; we admit it isn’t adequate; we admit 
there is a national crisis; we admit the problem is nationwide; but we 
will just ask for a small amount.” 
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Mrs. Austin. May I say that our attitude is not one of defeatism, 
but we felt that the temper of Congress, as it has been expressed, did 
not encourage us in hoping that we would do more. 

Mrs. GREEN. Well, the political football was kicked around yester- 
days as to who were spenders and who were savers, and the spenders 
voted $290-some million for aviation. Is this the temper of a Sei 
that won’t vote more than $5 million to help solve the problem of 
600,000 boys and girls in trouble? 

Mrs. Austin. We think this is extremely critical. 

Mrs. Green. Over on page 4 you say that “We are so encouraged 
that Congress is concerned with children.” I remember the debate on 
the floor of the House the other day when testimony was given there 
are 7,000 hungry boys and girls in the District of Columbia alone. 

Mrs. Austin. With the school lunch program. 

Mrs. Green. And Congress, in expressing its tremendous concern, 
decided to vote $266,000 which would feed 2,000 of those 7,000 hungry 
ehildren. Is that really evidence of concern ? 

Mrs. Austin. Well, it may not be an adequate concern, but at least 
we felt that some concern had been shown, by the fact that so many 
Members of Congress were sponsoring bills to deal with the problems 
of juvenile delinquency. 

Irs. Green. Was it evidence of concern that up to 1958 Congress 
has not been concerned about feeding hungry boys and girls? 

Mrs. Ausrin. Well, I do not think we can equate one against the 
other, Mrs. Green. I know we are all in favor of the school lunch 
program. We hope that Congress will reconsider. 

Mrs. Green. But this is really a part of the general delinquency 
problem. 

Mrs. Austin. Yes, I understand that. 

Mrs. Green. When they are hungry, they will get into trouble. Just 
to feed 2,000 of the youngsters in the District of Columbia—2 out of 
7—will cost $266,000, yet is this committee to be convinced we are 
adequately meeting the problem of juvenile delinquency in the United 
States if we vote $100,000 average for each of the States? 

Mrs. Austin. I donot think anywhere in our statement have we said 
this is adequate. 

Mrs. GREEN. But you are supporting the bill. 

Mrs. Austin. We are saying it is the initial step. 

Mrs. Green. You do not think we should do any more than an 
initial step this year ? 

Mrs. Austin. No. 

Mrs, Green. Well, that is all, Mr. Chairman, and I do not mean to 
say that I am not appreciative of your coming here and for the concern 
that your organization has expressed; but I just wish that those who 
are concerned about juvenile delinquency would be a little more bold 
and willing to fight a little bit harder, and I think that the Congress 
will find it easier to appropriate somewhere near adequate funds. 

Mr. Extiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. Your statement is that this is an initial step toward 
alleviating the condition of juvenile delinquency. Is not the feeling 
of vaaweitt personally, or of your group, that if a much larger appro- 
priation was demanded that such legislation could not be put through 
the Congress ? 
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Mrs. Austin. Well, our social welfare department discussed this 
very thoroughly and decided to take the position—we felt that there 
was not much pda in the present Congress. 

Mr. Daniess. On what was that b ¢ 

Mrs. Austin. I think we based it upon the temper of Congress as 
it has been reflected in the debates and in the news reviews. It is not 
that we are unwilling to fight, but we would like to see an initial step 
rather than no action because we could not agree on the amounts of 
money involved. 

Mr. Dantexs. In other words, the attitude of your group is that a 
part of a loaf of bread is better than nothing at all? 

Mrs. Austin. When you are hungry—yes. 

Mr. Daniets. All right; that is all. 

Mr. Exnsorr. I think it ought to be said for the record, Mrs. Austin, 
as well, that in 170 years, I think, we have not. passed any legislation 
of this kind, have we? 

Mrs. Austin. No. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The initial step is yet to be made. 

Mrs. Austin. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, AFL-CIO LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Exsaorr. The next witness is Mr. George Riley, the legislative 
representative of AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Riley, come around and have a seat. 

Would you accept the thanks of the chairman for your forbearance / 
I think we have put you off two or three times. 

Mr. Rutey. That is perfectly all right. The committee’s conven- 
ience is paramount, in my opinion. 

I am George D. Riley, legislative representative of the AFL-CIO, 
appearing in behalf of the purposes of the bills which are on the table 
before your subcommittee. 

The AFL-CIO is deeply concerned over the rising tide of juvenile 
delinquency throughout America, posing a threat to the future of our 
Nation for more and more of the young people of our country who 
become involved in acts of crime and violence in defiance of society. 

At our most. recent constitutional convention, our Resolution No. 13 
urged “all trade union members to take an active part in the develop- 
ment and execution of community programs aimed at curbing juvenile 
delinquency now and preventing its recurrence in the future.” 

We recognize delinquency as a problem concerning the millions of 
men and women in the AFL-CIO just as it concerns all other right- . 
thinking citizens. ; 

Our convention expressed its belief that action should be initiated 
at the municipal government level, “to assume their full responsibility 
for fighting juvenile delinquency through the use of Government 
funds to eliminate slums, to provide decent, adequate schools, to insure 
cultural advantages, adequate health standards, recreational facili- 
ties, and job opportunities for our young people.” 

Wherever possible, we have wished to see municipalities fulfill the 
role of coordinating all public and private agencies “in a sound and 
concerted program of combating juvenile delinquency so that all 
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disciplines may be brought to bear into a cooperative, rather than a 
competing effort upon these problems.” 

The pillars upon which we believe the foundations for attacking 
juvenile delinquency at its roots would rest upon the strengthening of 
family life, the home, the school, and the hate. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mr. Riley, let me interrupt you at that point. You 
are a man of wide experience. I do want to hear the rest of your 
statement after I ask you this question, but twice this morning already 
I have had young people complain to me that their parents would not 
allow them to drive auitoniitha: Both of these two particular people 
were 15 years of age, and my reply was, “Didn’t the law require that 
they wait until they were 16 to start driving?” They said, “Yes,” but 
they both hurried on to say that “they were the only ones whose par- 
ents were,” in effect they said, “so cruel as to require that they wait 
until they became 16 to drive.” 

Now, our young people are faced with problems, it seems to me 
oftentimes, of parental discipline which makes it difficult for them 
to know just what to do. 

For instance, the law says, “You cannot drive an automobile until 
you are 16 years of age.” All the parents say that you can. 

It puts two children whose parents hope that they will abide by the 
law, in what they consider to be a real spot. 

So this problem that we keep talking about as being of the children 
seems to me to gravitate, in many, many instances, toward those of us 
who are older—who are parents. 

Mr. Rizy. Well, I think you can appreciate my degree of chagrin 
when last night I picked up a newspaper and saw in a dispatch of 
my hometown where a youngster in his early teens, attending the same 
sclothe which I, a few years ago, attended, had been peddling vodka 
in the cafeteria of that school, and the reason for it was he was trying 
to get enough money to buy gasoline to operate his car. So you can 
imagine the problem that you have thrown at me is just a nice segment 
sliced out of the big pie that I have been thinking about, and we have 
been thinking about in essence. 

Mr. Dantets. Why did he not use the vodka to drive the car? 

Mr. Rirey. Well, apparently he was not going to use the vodka, but 
‘the proceeds from the vodka. 

But that came home to me in an off sort of way. In addition to the 
remarks you just made there, which certainly are excellent, less than 
a week ago in one of our large cities in Connecticut, the home of a 
great university, we had this delinquency thing in reverse, and there 
was really a switch. 

Here were these good, clean, young American children marching in 
honor.of their patron saint when some 700 or so students loosed them- 
selves from the university and had at them with all kinds of riot and 
mayhem, and that was brought under control only through the help of 
police batons and strong firefighter hoses; and I am happy to say that 
those firefighters are members of our organization and, believe me, I 
understand that many of those students in the parade were the sons 
and daughters of those good union members who were trying to do a 
good citizenship deed and to march in orderly array, as once a year 
they do. 

There is delinquency in reverse and it is unfortunate that it took 
that kind of attack on the youngsters to make the headlines, which 
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certainly is a wonderful tribute to the youth of our country—at least 
in that city and that State. 

I think those things, even if they have a bad side, they are all to the 
good. 

In New York City they have the same kind of parade the? year in 
which hundreds of thousands participate. That makes headlines. It 
just makes my heart work long to read about the fine things that the 
youth of America do, and I hope that it can be an inspiration to your 
subcommittee to bring this bill out in definitive form at an early date, 
without any weakening of the members. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. Riley, it seems to me we have all been altogether 
too ignorant to find a salution for juvenile delinquency. 

We look about over the landscape and we say “Well, it is the work- 
ing mothers that are the cause of juvenile delinquency,” and that 
works pretty good for a year or two—everybody believes that. Every- 
body says it is the working mothers that are the cause of our juvenile 
delinquency, but somebody comes up with some figures along the line 
and we find that maybe that is not the cause, and that. maybe it has 
very little to do with it actually. 

Then we turn to another reason. It seems to me that we have been 
turning all these years right around a wheel of new reasons. 

For a long time we said that the rural areas did not have much 
juvenile delinquency, and then, lo and behold, we find, in the figures 
last year, that the rural areas are having, in proportion, more delin- 
quency, I believe they say, for the last year, than are the city areas. So 
there goes another one of our old standby reasons for juvenile de- 
linquency. It seems to me we have got to the point that we have to 
recognize that we just do not know what causes this problem, and that 
we have to get started by some sort of means to try to isolate that prob- 
lem, or those problems. If they can be isolated, perhaps we can use 
the same techniques that have been used in medicine and other fields— 
once having isolated the cause, find the cure. 

So, after listening to testimony here for several days, and several 
more days in 1957, I am more convinced than ever that we really 
do not know at this point scientifically what are the causes of delin- 
quency. 

Mr. Ritey. It may be that we are reaching for straws, and trying 
to escape our national responsibility in this regard and, if that sounds 
like a convenient excuse, why we are having delinquency, or a reason 
why, maybe we are willing to take that and nurture it along and hope 
somebody else will pick it.up and say “Yes, you are right in the first 
place,” it seems we duck it by developing a national complex of es- 
capism, to which we are not entitled. ; 

if you get into that sort of thing you then have to explore further 
and say “Well, if it is working mothers, then why doesn’t the Internal 
Revenue Service excuse them from payment on the income which they 
have to put out to hire babysitters or nurses or cooks or housekeepers 
in their absence ?” 

So, if you start in on that line you have to go into all of the ex- 
ploratory cabinets and find out what is in there, all of these pockets 
of further excuses. 

T feel even stronger now after I heard what you said, Mr. Chair- 
main, that now we have the greatest spur to get this bill out of the 
subcommittee and to the full committee and to the calendar; and if 
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the Congress, in its wisdom, wishes to make this a political football 
and say “It is expedient wie economical and balance the budget at 
the expense of these youngsters, the ones in whom the responsibility for 
this Nation will be reposed in before long,” then let’s really work, 
and we hope that our friends will stand up and demand a rolleall, 
and let’s see that everybody be counted and be on the record. That 
is a good place to draw the line. 

In our presmneetion to your subcommittee 2 years ago, we fully 
recognized the situation as supplying clear and sufficient reason for 
Federal concern in the problem of juvenile delinquency control. 

We made the observation that When we realize that the size of 
the ten to 17-year age group would be 50 percent greater in 1956 than 
it wes in 1955,” realizing that this is several years ago—we then added 
the further remark that the need for such control “becomes impera- 
tive.” And I go back to pick up that bit of recent history to say we 
are not newcomers in this thing, we are not Johnny-come-latelys. We 
have the feeling of belonging to this thing for some time. 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, if I may have leave before your 
record closes I would like to submit a supplemental appendix which 
will show, even in the days of Samuel Gompers, this was a very vital 
thing in his thinking. He was farreaching and farseeing in this 
field, and I would like very much to attach that for such further 
advisory information as it may have in the value of the deliberations, 
as you go along in your progress in this field. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Without objection, the statement to which the witness 
refers will be made a part of the record when received. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


LABoR’sS POSITION ON HELP FOR CHILDREN 1S LONG STANDING 


There is nothing new in having the American trade union movement take an 
active part in helping shape a program to assist our children. Early in our Na- 
tion’s history the workingmen’s associations supported all programs to help chil- 
dren, to give them a better chance in life. 

The founders of our labor movement fought for establishment of the free pub- 
lice school. In fact, they actually built the schools themselves. We led the 
fight for a compulsory school attendance law, for free textbooks. 

Not only did we ask for formal schooling for our Nation’s children—all of 
them—but we wanted that schooling given under the best possible conditions. 
We still do. In this connection, we have long recognized that the well-being of 
the child cannot be considered as something apart from his family and his com- 
munity. 

There are, no doubt, scholars and civic leaders who with historic perspective 
are mindful of labor’s fight in many States for mothers’ pensions, to help keep 
a fatherless family together. There are many who rejoice when these battles 
for our children at State and local levels were recognized as a national problem, 
when certain aspects of the social security law adopted in 1985 at long last 
recognized the Nation’s responsibility to help the States serve their children. 

Yes, labor’s fight for our children goes back many, many years. Many, no 
doubt, have read of Sam Gompers’ magnificent support of the proposal, when first 
made, to have a childrens’ court established. Few men at the turn of the cen- 
tury recognized as did Samuel Gompers the need for a special form of equitable 
procedure in dealing with the child who had broken the law. Gompers was, you 
will recall, not only a vigorous crusader for human rights; he also was a scholar. 
His own family background in England had made him conscious of the severity 
of the English common law—especially of its harsh treatment of children. He 
told his coworkers that he was shocked when he realized that under the common 
law a child of 8 could be held responsible for a capital offense and executed. 
But even more, he was shocked when he read our American colonial laws, es- 
pecially those compiled in the blue laws—Connecticut’s blue laws, particularly— 
which legally, certainly not morally, authorized a parent to present testimony in 
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support of his request to have his own child executed if the child were “persist- 
ently and perniciously disobedient.” 

Today we shudder as we read that court records show that under those laws 
children of 12 and 10 and even 8 were tried, convicted and executed. We've 
come a long way since the law permitted parents to have their children executed. 
We are proud to recall the step by step fight made by our trade union leaders to 
bring greater protection to our children and to help the child and youth recognize 
his responsibilities. 

It was shortly after establishment of the first Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, in the last quarter of the 19th century, that the humani- 
tarians of that day became interested in protecting children as well as animals. 
So the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children was founded. The 
puritanical Mr. Comstock took a leading role in these movements. Labor did 
not like Comstock, but as the old meeting records show they decided to support 
these movements, in spite of their feeling toward Comstock. It was the well-be- 
ing of the child and the world he lived in which concerned our members then. 

At that time there was an especially bad practice legally recognized. Chil- 
dren—mostly the hungry children—who could not get food at home were kid- 
naped by representatives of farm lands, beet fields particularly, and shipped out 
on the Great Lakes boats. There were also the poor indentured young workers 
who were actually slaves, during the period of their indenture. If there were 
time I should like to present this story of child exploitation as recorded by 
Edith Abbott. This brilliant able citizen, you will recall, headed the Children’s 
Bureau in the 1920’s. Her writings and those of her sister record these shock- 
ing abuses of our children. But they also tell of our trade unions’ fight to pro- 
tect the children. 

When the movement to give the child malefactor a rebuilding was started, 
our trade union members gave support to these movements. 

Some early records show that our unschooled men sensed the social necessity 
of firm, positive training for children and youth but also recognized that severe 
even brutal punishment is not the answer. “It’s what they’re thrown with that 
we must fight,” said one of our early New York leaders. 

Sam Gompers liked to recall the wisdom and. the foresight of Teddy Roosevelt 
in facing children’s problems as “the problems of people who are least able to 
help themselves.” 

The attitude of our early leaders to child protection is actually the basis for 
our present concern. We want a program of firm child discipline but a discipline 
which will encourage social rehabilitation. It is in this frame of reference that 
we appear today. 

_ Mr. Ritey. Delinquency is a cancerous malignancy never shrinking 
its dimensions, always advancing metastasis into the healthy elements 
of our society. 

Certainly, we are privileged to praise the purposes of the several 
bills before your subcommittee and give full encouragement to the 
intent of the proposed legislation. 

We note that the Green bill, H.R. 772, is of briefer proportions than 
the two related bills, H.R. 319 and H.R. 1084, and any which have 
been introduced since this statement was started. 

_All herein mentioned are ‘essentially grant-in-aid measures to a 
limited degree, designed to advance the development of children into - 
responsible citizens and thereby add to the strength and vitality of the 
Nation, to paraphrase some of the language in section IT setting forth 
the policy statement. 


WORK VERSUS EDUCATION 


Of course, perhaps labor has the greatest concern in the problem and 
interest in legislation designed to bring about solutions of any other 
segment of our = seems Labor is the main cross section of Ameri- 


can life, family life, more especially. 
Organized labor has engendered all possible steps to advance em- 
ployment opportunities for our younger population and to foster ap- 
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prenticeship training and vocational training as well as retraining. 

In connection with the problem of youth employment, the question 
of child labor laws has become a basic part of America’s labor legisla- 
tion, and without them the degree of delinquency undoubtedly would 
be much greater today because they have developed as a result of 
shocking conditions under which young people were employed up to 
relatively recent years. 

Surely it must be said that labor is in an excellent position to say 
what is good for growing America, as members of our own families 
and as younger citizens taking their places in the everyday workaday 
world, but only after they have been delayed from entering the work 
force sufficiently long to afford them the educational and training 
opportunities to which they so rightly and so justly are entitled. 

It must be remembered that, in assessing the requirements for matur- 
ity, this Nation has always placed education above employment oppor- 
tunities. 

It is more important, we believe, that a young person receive all the 
education to which he is fully entitled and for which he has the capac- 
ity, than it is for him to receive employment at an early age. Even 
though he may prefer employment, the education which he will receive 
in the long run will make possible a higher paid job and one contrib- 
uting more to society. 

Today, in the light of slack employment, when younger persons are 
competing more intensely with those of maturity, often for the same 
jobs, the incomes of American families are being eaten away through 
attrition, including inflation, lagging wage increases, and curtailed or 
eliminated take-home dollars. 


DELINQUENCY WORLDWIDE 


With all the contributing factors entering into the incubation of 
juvenile delinquency, it is not. difficult to understand how the figures 
on youthful crimes are increasing day after day. 

Judge Samuel Leibowitz of Kings County, N.Y., is convinced that 
delinquency is a world problem, not confined alone to our own borders. 

There are those who may be willing to particularize on the causes 
of crime—poor housing, for example. On this score, we call your 
attention to a housing bill which is ready for consideration on the 
House floor, and doubtless will contribute greatly toward the elimina- 
tion of many slums in this land. 

There are others who say that broken homes, lack of playground 
facilities, parents who are not blameless, the availability of gravity 
knives and hari-kari knives and yard-long chains which can be bought 
easily by our younger citizens, and still others who say that body 
formations have a great deal to do with crime incipient violence. 

Many of these acknowledged causes of delinquency could be ex- 
pected to be cured or treated at the local government levels. They 
apparently are not being treated, however; and the Federal Govern- 
ment, as is so often the case when local authorities and communities 
disregard, or are unable to discharge, their obligations to the rising 
generation, must step in in some degree or act to take a hand—since 
delinquency, not unlike illiteracy and pestilence and sanitation and 
air pollution and other causes of maladies, spreads across political 
boundary lines, and blights the lives of others in better tended com- 
munities. 
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REESTABLISHING CONTROL 


The problem of control and reduction in juvenile delinquency is 
another of the list. of conditions which originate locally, but which 
quickly spread beyond local confines and blend easily into national 
issues. 

Only a few days ago, two 14-year-old youngsters were discovered 
delivering illegal narcotics. To locate the source of such traffic is a 
problem as old as the hills. 

Today, it is evident that preventive steps are slow, while conditions 
they are aimed to meet are moving with greater rapidity. Reforma- 
tories are overpopulated and understaffed. Schools are overcrowded 
and underpaid teachers are overworked. 

Court calendars are overloaded and judges carry extra burdens. 
The number of young Americans who have appeared in juvenile 
courts is near the 2 million mark. Delinquency now has increased 
9 consecutive years. 

This is the problem in the fewest possible words. The sponsors 
of these bills recognize this. They have returned to your subcom- 
mittee with substantially the same bills as in previous years, because 
the problem is the same, though even more intense. 

The year 1959 will go into the lawbooks as outstanding, if this 
legislation can be advanced through the two Houses substantially 
as introduced. 

When we witness a western legislature in recent years passing 
weakening laws to permit a minimum age for farm labor after school 
to go from 14 years to 10 years, it would be important in these bills 
to establish floor ages as prerequisite to receiving any benefits under 
the act. 

The same State I mentioned also allowed 10-year-olds to work as 
caddies, do domestic work, work in street trades, and lowered the age 
from 16 to 14 for canning and processing industry work. 

Such youngsters should give their full time and thought to school- 
ing or recreation and development, not hustling for a few dollars or 
cents instead. 

I mention these conditions as bearing correction before Federal 
money can be obtained under this legislation, and as an elementary 
guide for the council to be created under these bills. 

Reforms literally from the ground up at local and State levels 
should be spurred to meet the encouragement from the Federal level 
under the act herein proposed. 

Truly, the problem does overreach “local and even State boundaries 
in some of its aspects” to quote from the bills themselves. 

Controls or minimizing of dereliction and delinquency of juveniles, 
some of whom may be the adult major offenders of tomorrow, is a 
problem bigger than those who would maintain the inviolability of 
today’s budget. Not fighting delinquency through the Federal level 
at its sources can be an extremely high price to pay for holding the 
budgetary line, if the budget is made a defense against these bills. 


CONCLUSION 


The several bills pending here have a common purpose, principally 
the creation of a Federal advisory council to coordinate the attack 
upon problems where they originate. The amounts of money are 
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moderately expressed and are realistic in the light of renewed efforts 
to weaken services to all the people, but it does appear that the fiscal 
authorizations carried in the ints 
of the Congress. 
It is reasonable to believe that the administration will not be op- 
d to a program approximately in line with that set forth in these 
be the year to get action in the field of juvenile 


can gain approval in both Houses 


ills, This seems to 
delinquency. 

We support the purposes of the legislation now pending. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Riley, and I now recog- 
nize the gentlewoman from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. First, Mr. Riley, may I say that I have long admired 
the legislative activities of the AFL-CIO for they have not only 
been concerned about labor legislation. I remember, back in the days 
of the fight for social security that the A.F. of L., and separately the 
CIO, took a very active part, and also the housing legislation, and 
certainly the school construction bill, and in so many other fields. 

Mr. Rutey. It can certainly be said we are not selfish in trying to 
constrict this to our own personal benefits and membership. We have 
a broad base of interest in this land and day of ours, and we take the 
position that what is good for America is good for us. 

Mrs. Green. With all of the labor bills that are before both the 
Senate and the House, I am delighted the AFL-CIO is concerning 
itself about the juvenile delinquency problem. 

Now, a week or so ago, I received a letter from one of the people in 
the AFL-CIO in my own State, asking for me to give favorable 
consideration specifically to H.R. 3464, I think, anyhow, the Elliott 
bill. Do I infer from this the AFL-CIO has endorsed a specific piece 
of legislation ? 

Mr. Rirey. Well, it only came to my attention about a week or 10 
days ago that there was an effort being made by an organization other 
than the AFL-CIO to induce our State and city central bodies to 
endorse one bill over the other, and when I received that inquiry— 
and this happened to come from Pennsylvania, in this case, I got on 
the phone iad I said, “I do not know of any disposition to endorse one 
bill over the other. We have many friends on the Labor Committee. 
We are certainly not going to be in the position of picking out a sep- 
sate bill here and saying: ‘This is our bill.” That seemed to settle 
that. 

Now you tell me it comes from Oregon. What I am saying here is 
this—and you may use it in any way you wish: 

We are not endorsing anything but the purposes of the bills, as we 
see them here, and we knew that this committee is well equipped to 
make its own decision on what it takes to come out with a good, strong, 
definitive bill, as strong structurally and financially as it can be under 
the circumstances, and in this year, when we know of the cold breezes 
coming from the north once more, and the economizers are on the 
march. 

Mrs. GREEN. I also notice on this sheet put out by the American 
Parents’ Committee they have Mr. Brophy, Community Services Com- 
mittee of AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department, listed. This 
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again should not be interpreted that he, representing your organiza- 
tion, is officially also endorsing the recommendations of the American 
Parents’ Committee. 

Mr. Ritry. That is the first time I knew his name was on there. I 
thought I looked over the letterhead and the list and I just hadn't 
seen it. 

I am sure Mr. Brophy is amply prepared or equipped to serve in 
any capacity he sees fit, as serves the general purposes and usefulness 
of the 1.U.D. 

Mrs. Green. But we could not interpret that he endorses any par- 
ticular bill, representing your organization ? 

Mr. Rizxy. I do not know what he has done. I am a member of the 
eon department, and I have given you the action which has 
jelled at my level. I do not know what the I.U.D., as such, has done, 
and I might say there is no reason why any constituent group in the 
great broad framework of the AFL-CIO may not act as it so wishes, 
in any regard. 

Mrs. Green. In arp Rm the general principles for legislation 
in the field of juvenile delinquency, do you feel that it would be de- 
sirable for the Federal Government to expend some sums for the 
training of additional personnel, such as probation workers, juvenile 
court judges, social workers, and so on? 

Mr. Ritey. For the Federal Government to spend, to do this on its 
own, unilaterally? Isthat what youmean? In what way? 

Mrs. Green. No. I would interpret it as assisting established in- 
stitutions simply in making it possible for more people to go to re- 
ceive the training which will help them in combating juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Mr. Ritey. I do not know what we can say about dollar amounts. 
There again, whatever your committee feels is a realistic thing to 
do to get the results, that is fine. We hope it is good. There again 
I do not know how much air you have to take out of your tires to 

et under the bridge. I really do not know. We just hope that you 
nd what is needed, and can get it through, and we are going to be 

“= down front giving you big applause. 
rs. GREEN. I want to refer, Mr. Riley, to the specific amount. 

The decision which this committee has to make is whether or not 
the bill should include Federal funds for only demonstration proj- 
ects, or whether Federal funds should also be used for the training 
of personnel and for grants-in-aid to the States for programs that 
are already underway. 

Mr. Rirey. I do not see much said of grants-in-aid to the States; 
as I read these bills here, it seems to be on the technical side, tech- . 
nical assistance. Since that seems to be the pattern, whatever is indi- 
cated as needed and useful and desirable in the technical field, I am 
sure we will go along with you 100 percent. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. I have no questions. 

Mrs. Green. Let me ask you one more. You have been here on 
the Hill for quite a time. 
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Mr. Ritey. A quarter of a century in one form or another. 

Mrs, Green. You know the various groups that are lobbying with 
rather strong voices. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. I read about them. 

Mrs. Green. Would it have been your experience that faint heart 
never won any sizable congressional appropriation ? 

Mr. Rizey. When you get on the appropriations side, you are here 
on the authorization side, and you get the customary fights to defend 

our position as you go along, from those who feel that they know 
tter what is good for everybody than anyone else, but we will be there 
in the Appropriations Committee at the appointed time, and I hope 
that every organization here, or that has been here, or that will appear 
later, will do likewise. I hope that every organization that is men- 
tioned in here by name in one or more of these bills will be here and 
do a great deal to be helpful, and I would say I will take our chances 
after that on the push that they give to it. Right now it does not seem 
to me that you can talk a great deal about money. 

Whatever you are talking about here, we are going to have to go over 

to get the “check” cashed over there, we know. The climate is not 
ood, but whatever it takes, we are going to fight for it, just as we 
Reht for civil defense, handicapped persons, retraining, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and everything that is involved. 

Mrs. Green. That is all. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions of this witness; 
however, I wish to join my colleague in commending the AFL-CIO 
for their study of this subject, and for your coming here today and 
expressing your views and recommendations. 

Mr. Rizr. Thank you very much. That is very gracious of you. 

I would like to add one more thing as a footnote to underscore what 
I have said here. 

One or more bills seem to limit this selection of the membership of 
the advisory committee to those who have displayed leadership in 
certain fields. 

It may be public welfare or specialized even beyond that. I am 
thinking that with 21 members on the Board, a board of such pro- 
portions, it could well take in those who are not specialized, as well. 
I think it is important not to pinpoint, right down to a fine focus, 
those who are going to be advisory, and to say that those are the ones 
we want to hear from and have the Secretary of HEW to listen to. 

There, again, we come back to the lobbying angle once more. 

I think you could well select from nonspecialized, as well. I am not 
saying anything detrimental or biased against those who are special- 
ized; obviously, but I think it is well worthwhile to give a little extra 
thought to those who have not displayed leadership. Let’s give them 
a chance to display some. There is a limit to these times here, and if 
they do not display it I can assure you they can be displayed by others 
who will. 
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That is merely a technical suggestion and I hope it is good to the 
order, and I think it has some value in your thinking. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Riley. 

Our next witness for today was to be Miss Selma Borchardt, of the 
American Federation of Teachers, but I understand she presently is 
not here. However, she was scheduled to appear yesterday and we 
did not have time to get to her, so I am going to, without objection, 
adjourn the committee until 10 o’clock Monday morning, with the 
understanding that Miss Selma Borchardt will be the first witness, 
if she comes up then. 

The other witnesses for Monday will be Mrs. James Wyker, former 
president of the National Council of Churchwomen; Mrs. John Bailey 
Jones, Women’s Society of Christian Service of the Methodist Church ; 
Mrs. Paul Blanchard, Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, Wash- 
ington; Mr. P. A. McLendon, American Pediatric Association; and 
Mr. Richard Lennard, Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m. the subcommittee recessed until 10 a.m. 


on Monday, March 23, 1959.) 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION AND CONTROL 


MONDAY, MARCH 23, 1959 


House or REPresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpeciaL Epucation 
Or THE CoMMITTEE ON Epucation aNp Lasor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:20 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Daniels, Wainwright, Wier, and 
Congresswoman Green. 

Also present: Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk, and Charles Back- 
strom, research assistant to the subcommittee. 

Congresswoman GREEN (presiding). The subcommittee will come to 
order to continue hearings on legislature dealing with the control and 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

Our first witness this morning is Miss Selma Borchardt from the 
American Federation of Teachers, I think you have been up here and 
we delayed calling you. We are glad to have you back again. 


STATEMENT OF MISS SELMA BORCHARDT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


Miss Borcuarpr. Lam Selma Borchardt, Washington representative 
and national vice president of the American Federation of Teachers. 

This is the largest entirely voluntary organization of classroom 
teachers in the country. 

I should like to have permission, if I may, to file our formal state- 
ment, based on our ately on discipline throughout the country and 
speak briefly, inforinally, if I may. 

Congresswoman GREEN. Without objection, so ordered. 

Miss Borcnarpt. We are, of course, very proud of the traditional 
position of the organized labor movement in protecting children. It 
was particularly interesting to me to find the interest of Sam Gompers . 
at the turn of the century as one remembered how he plead for the 
recognition of a court for juveniles which would protect those who 
are least able to protect themselves. It is in a sense helping the child 
and preserving standards in a community whatever that community 
may be that we appear. 

I want at the outset to thank you, Mrs. Green and to thank you, Mr. 
Elliott, whom we have written to this effect, for your continuing deep 
interest in child welfare. The fact that you have supported every 
education bill that was worthy of support, the fact that you have been 
ready to make the fight for adequate appropriations at every level, 
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makes both Mr. Elliott and you two of the people to whom we look 
for national leadership. We appreciate your help. 

We are not going to take your time here to discuss the vast national 
scope of the problem. You know the figures. Nor are we going to at 
this point, discuss the many types of problems. You know that also 
from the many researches that have been made. It is a national prob- 
lem. Delinquency knows no State lines and therefore the attention and 
interest of the National Government in this problem, cures of which 
must be admitted at the local and State ‘wall are apparent to us all. 

Directing our attention specifically to three proposals, we won’t sa 
that of course there must be continuing research, but we would ask 
that the nature of that research be eoelied out, that there be no question 
as to the need for what we choose to term functional research. 

A constant observation of what is being done in the several com- 
munities and the findings from such activities with the coordinated 
report made periodically thereon; it is not in a test tube that we 
would view this problem but rather at the community functional level. 

We believe that the feature for providing for training of person- 
nel is distinctly a national problem and we would suggest in fact 
that this be a part of the National Defense Act, if it were now before 
us. If the Congress fails to act on this proposal, we hope that both 

ou and Mr. Elhott will have it recognized as a part of the National 
fense Education Act. 

We know of no more imperative need of protecting our country 
than by facing this problem of the adjustment of young persons. 

Third, we believe that funds should be granted, directly, to non- 
profit private organizations and to public organizations working in 
this field to afford them the fullest possible opportunity to develop 
the programs in which they are engaged. 

We would like to direct ourselves to two of the administrative fea- 
tures. In the Elliott bill there is a provision for having various 
Government agencies recognized on the advisory board. We do 
think that perhaps there may be some value in having the interde- 
partmental committee on children concern itself with this problem 
rather than limit it to one agency. 

I would at that point call attention to the proposal in one of the 
Senate bills, Senate bill 812, the Humphrey bill. There are about 
2 dozen Senators who are party to it, providing for what is a form 
of unmilitarized CCC program. In that there are numerous admin- 
istrative procedures spelled out which we think merit very serious 
attention and the program itself does. 

We want to make sure that in this development of the child there 
be no hysterical approach of, “Put them to work, put them in cen- 
ters where they will learn this, that, and the other.” Certainly, they 
must be taught. Certainly, they must be disciplined. But the prob- 
lem of the technique is the problem which concerns all of us. 

In connection with the administration of this program we would 
ask that you give some attention, I know this is a separate piece of 
legislation, we know also that you give some attention to socially 
and financially profitable methods by which youth may spend his time. 

At the present time the social security law provides a ceiling. We 
should like to have that ceiling be a base and have family allotments 
for funds earned over and above that amount with due respect and 
strict adherence to child labor laws. 
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Con an GREEN. May I interrupt, are you referring to the 
$1,200 limitation ? 

Miss Borcuarpr. Yes, in the public assistance. 

In other words, if a boy wishes to feel he is helping his family, if 
he serves papers, that amount is deducted from the ceiling. We 
think that some more truly social approach should be worked out on 
the public assistance program which will encourage youth to feel a 
sense of family responsibility without in any way violating child 
labor laws or departing from them. They, of course, must be 
observed. 

We would also like to point out that the proposal in the Humphrey 
bill, which is excellent in many ways, does not, of course, extend its 
benefits to the girls and the problem of the adjustment of the adoles- 
cent girl is a growing problem as well as the problem of the young 
man. 

Nor can we concern ourselves only with the adolescent. The ado- 
lescent may commit crimes which attract greater attention, but the 
child from the 6-year-old on up has become a problem of social and 
personal discipline as we know in the schools. And it is, as I say, on 
that point that we have prepared a nationwide study which we would 
like your permission to have as a part of our formal statement. 

With those points, Madam Chairman, I wish again to express our 
sincere thanks and the pride, my I say, of the teachers of your State 
who feel they had a strong part in putting you here for the things 
you did before you came here. We would be very happy to cooperate 
to the fullest extent in furthering the program which you and Mr. 
Elliott have so beautifully presented to us. 

Congresswoman Green. Thank you very much. 

Does the gentleman from New Jersey have questions? 

Mr. Dantets. Yes. Miss Borchardt, in connection with your pro- 
posal that this problem of juvenile sama should be attacked 
from three angles, you stated continuing research, training personnel, 
and grants-in-aid to the States. 

Now, with reference to the second, the training of personnel, it is 
your recommendation that this be attacked strictly from the national 
level ¢ 

Miss Borcnarpr. No, I think the Federal Government will give 
the States and the local communities grants to conduct programs in 
this field and, if any additional experimental training centers are to be 
set up, we should welcome that also. The important thing is we need 
trained personnel, and we need trained personnel badly, and that is 
why I mentioned the National Defense Act where scholarships and 
other provisions are made. 

But if in addition to that in the Children’s Bureau, as, for example, 
in the Department of Agriculture, if there were a graduate school, if 
they wish to provide courses, we have no objection. 

Mr. Dantes. Well, I misunderstood, in your explanation of that 
in your original testimony, that is the reason I came back to it. 

With i, seas to the Humphrey bill, in the sponsoring of CCC 


programs, do you highly recommend it ? 1% 
Miss Borcnarpr. I recommend the general “abn, ng There are 


certain administrative features which we would not like, but the gen- 
eral idea, especially this particular proposal which demilitarized, 
strictly a social reform program that we think has great merit. 
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Mr. Dantets. You think that program should be extended to our 
young women ? 

Miss Borcuarpr. In some form. There have been excellent results 
that we have found where there have been camps. The young girl is 
a Aigo too in the question of adjustment today. 

r. Dantets. Do you have any specific recommendations to make 
along that line? 

Miss Borcuarpr. I can only talk of the various camps where I have 
visited and the character building agencies that have conducted cen- 
ters for a directed constructive program of interest to the young people. 

I notice, for example, the Council of Jewish Women will be speaking 
here. They have had some excellent centers. The YWCA has had 
some excellent programs, so has the Catholic Welfare, in fact, they are 
putting on an international one. All these agencies are keenly aware 
of the problem, but may I say, Congressman, they do not have the 
money to send as many girls to these centers as they would like to have. 

Our private nonprofit organizations are doing a magnificent job in 
this field, but they need help and need it badly. 

Congresswoman Green. Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Watnwricut. No questions. 

Congresswoman Green. In your experience do you know if we have 
enough trained counselors in our high schools and junior high schools? 

Miss Borcuarpr. There is a growing feeling on the whole question 
of counseling. More and more the universities and teacher groups 
are taking the position every teacher should be a counselor. If you 
recluce the size of the classes you will have the person who deal with the 
child made permanently able to counsel day by day and not simply on 
special occasions. There isa growing demand that rather than employ 
more people who see the child only when the child has to have some 
special attention that the teaching load be reduced so that the regular 
classroom teacher may have the opportunity to work with the indi- 
vidual child as she observes him each day. 

Congresswoman Green. I think there is much merit to what you say 
but in the immediate future it probably would not be possible, would it, 
for every teacher to be adequately trained to do a good counsel job? 
You are not suggesting that we do not need specially trained coun- 
selors ? 

Miss Borcuarpt. I am suggesting that we have found that more 
and more there is the belief, if special training is needed, and pri- 
marily, for example, in the council the question of college work and 
job placement are the two specialties on which their examination rests, 
a certain amount of additional psychology, both personal, experimen- 
tal, and'social, the child is better off more and more to have the advice 
of the teacher with whom he lives day by day than the person to whom 
he goes occasionally and who knows him as a person with certain 
numbers. 

Let me be specific : here in the District of Columbia where we have a 
four track system, we find time and again that a counselor says, here is 
an IQ of 80, well, now this person should not be in a college prepara- 
tory class. He doesn’t know the child, but the child is put into either 
a general or basic course because that is the figure there. It is of little 
value to counsel unless there is the day by day contact with the person 
who is being counseled, and that means if you are going to have specia- 
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lized counselors, reduce their load, and if you are going to have really 
effective work, reduce the teacher’s load. 

Congresswoman Green. I was glad to hear your support of the bill 
for reviatalizing or reestablishing the CCC program. I know of no 
agency that was of more value during the depression years than the 
CCC. 

Miss Borcuarpt. Mr. Elliott, as I had said before you came in, we 
are very much indebted for the years and years that you have fought 
for educational measures and we regard this measure as one of a series 
in which you have sought to serve the country by helping its children. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much, Miss Borchardt. It was un- 
avoidable that I had to miss the early part of your statement today. 
I understand that your statement will a in the record. 

Miss Borcuarpr. The full statement, which is the analysis of disci- 
pline from the teacher’s point of view, we should like to have in the 
record, 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Yes, ma’am; without objection, it shall be made part 
of the record. 

(Statement referred to will be filed with the clerk, Subcommittee on 
Special Education, when furnished.) 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Our next witness today is Mrs, James Wyker, former 
president of the National Council of Church Women. She will be 
followed by Mrs. John Baley Jones, representing the Women’s Society 
of Christian Service of the Methodist Church, and she in turn will be 
followed by Dr. P. A. McLendon, representing the American Pediatric 
Association, and he by Mr. Irvin Lechliter, executive director of the 
American Veterans Committee. 


Mrs. Paul Blanshard called today and said she could not be present, 
but she was preparing a statement which would be submitted for the 
record. 

Mrs. Wyker, I believe we have a statement from you. You may pro- 
ceed in any manner you see fit. If you want to summarize it, the 
statement in full will be made a part of the record. 

Mrs. WrkeRr. I think I can read it. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JAMES WYKER, FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCH WOMEN 


Mrs. Wyxer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Mrs. James Wyker, 
Rural Route 2, Green Valley, Mount Vernon, Ohio. I am a former 
president of the United Council of Churchwomen of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. and presently minister- 
at-large for the Department of Social Welfare, the United Christian 
Missionary Society (Disciples of Christ), 222 S. Downey Avenue, 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. The United Society is a board of home and over- 
seas missions serving 8,000 Disciples of Christ churches which have 
about 2 million members. 

No one can speak for all the Disciples of Christ. But like most 
national and international organizations we have a procedure through 
which we can make our convictions known on social issues. We do 
this through a program of study and action in our churches which 
culminates in the presentation of resolutions for the consideration 
of the annual assembly of the International Convention of Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ). 

38436—59—pt. 1——13 
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In the annual assembly at Cleveland, Ohio, in October 1957, a 
resolution on social welfare was passed urging the churches to “ex- 
press their social welfare concern locally by joining with State 
and community agencies in the support of the care and treatment of 
juvenile delinquents.” The entire text of the resolution is included 
here for the records. 


SOCIAL WELFARE—RESOLUTION NO. 37. 


As Christians we believe that personality possesses inestimable 
value in the sight of God. We therefore seek to redeem men from 
influences and conditions that harm and destroy personality and 
work for those things which enrich human life and free men and 
women for the fullest development of their potentialities as children 
of God. 

Among the special responsibilities which these convictions lay upon 
the churches of our brotherhood is the developing of much more 
adequate programs of pastoral care for the older members of our 
congregations and communities. Several agencies of our brotherhood 
including the National Benevolent Association, and the departments 
of religious education, church development and evangelism, Christian 
Women’s Fellowship, Christian Men’s Fellowship, and the depart- 
ment of social welfare of the United Christian Missionary Society are 
working together in planning a program designed to serve the needs of 
older persons in the areas of fellowship, housing, health, spiritual en- 
richment, and financial counseling. It is to be hoped that they will find 
local churches more than willing to cooperate in developing pro- 
grams for serving older adults at the parish level. 

In addition, churches may and should express their social welfare 
concern locally by joining with State and community agencies in 
the support of their programs for: 

The care and treatment of juvenile delinquents. 
Assistance to released prison inmates. 

Guidance for alcoholics. 

Mental health. 

Maintaining standards relating to adoption practices. 
Foster home care for children. 

The resettlement of immigrants and refugees. 
Assistance to the handicapped. 

(9) Assistance to the aged. 

Christians also have an additional task. It is not enough merely to 
heal the casualties of our civilization’s social malfunctioning. The 
churches must also recognize their responsibility to eliminate the 
causes of crime, alcoholism, poverty, and discrimination in society. 
This will mean participation in political and social action designed 
to bring about such changes. Churches must learn to exercise their 
conscience function in society in order to awaken the spirits of their 
members so that they learn to identify themselves with the pain and 
loneliness of their less fortunate brethren. 

While many programs and panaceas have been suggested to meet 
the juvenile dilemma there seems to be two main facets necessary to 
coming to grips with the problem: (1) Prevention, (2) therapy and 
rehabilitation. 

Constructive leisure time programs and group work activities are 
concrete examples of efforts carried on in the area of prevention. 
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Many inner city churches such as Central Christian Church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; McCarty Memorial Christian Church, Los Angeles; 
Franklin Circle Christian Church, Cleveland; and National City 
Christian Church here in Washington are illustrative of such im- 
ylementation. Also, church-related community centers have come 
into being as another means of prevention such as Flanner House, 
Indianapolis: All Peoples Community Center, Los Angeles; Fellow- 
ship Center, St. Louis, to mention a few. 

iN second approach toward preventive measures which the Disciples 
of Christ have inaugurated is to place in the portfolio of a national 
staff person the responsibility for keeping the churches aware of ways 
in which they may function in programs of prevention. 

A third involvement is by way of professional persons of our com- 
munion who are trained in social work skills serving child welfare and 
family service agencies in behalf of youth. Those few persons with 
psychiatric training share their skills with the public schools, child 
guidance clinics, and other preventive facilities. 

Also, our concern lies in the field of therapy and rehabilitation. 
The consensus of opinion regarding the most urgent needs in this 
area can be outlined as follows: 

(a) Insufficient number of trained persons available. 

(b) The number of emotionally disturbed children far outnumbers 
the treatment centers with adequate staffs. 

(c) The cost of treatment in private institutions is prohibitive in 
all but a minimum number of cases. 

(d) The lack of trained personnel to assist local agencies barring 
the need for adequate personnel to assist local agencies barring the 
need for adequate personnel to act as technical advisers to local 
churches in the matter of juvenile disturbances. 

Institutions and agencies at the local level are constantly confronted 
with the problew of 50 to 100 emotionally disturbed children who 
have come into contact with the law and have been committed to the 
youth or juvenile center for analysis and treatment. These institu- 
tions may have available the services of a psychiatrist or a psychologist 
only a few hours per week. To do a thorough job of rehabilitation a 
treatement center needs a team of four technically trained persons 
(a psychologist, psychiatrist, psychiatric social worker, and a medical 
doctor) to each 10 to 15 children over a long period of time, perhaps 
a year. Emotionally disturbed children may very well become emo- 
tionally disturbed parents and emotionally disturbed pone may 
provide an environment that creates emotionally disturbed children 
and so goes the vicious circle. 

Presently a group of concerned Christian citizens in Indianapolis is 
exploring plans for a pilot project in the field of treatment. This 
group consists of Judge Harold N. Fields of Marion County Juvenile 
Court, in an advisory capacity ; Paul Partlow, an influential real estate 
dealer who gives much of his leisure time to assisting juvenile preven- 
tion agencies; Miss Lucy Ann Hass, director of community services on 
the staff of Central Christian Church; Leslie G. Heuston, area di- 
rector of the National Benevolent Association of the Disciples of 
Christ, an agency concerned with the problems or orphaned or half- 
orphaned children and the aging. Also in the group are Lewis H. 
Deer and Mrs. Ruth E. Milner of the Department vf Social Welfare 
of the United Christian Missionary Society. This group has dis- 
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covered that the greatest need lies in the area of treatment for the 
emotionally disturbed, but that any such program is practically im- 
potent because of the almost total absence of qualified personnel to 
work with the community agencies and/or institutions. 

In Indiana there are 92 juvenile judges and only 3 private treatment 
centers, not tax supported, each of which is equipped to handle not 
more than 50 to 75 children. Marion County alone has at least 40 
youngsters annually who are so emotionally disturbed as to be in need 
of professional institutional therapy. In the estimation of Judge 
Fields the best institution in Indiana has the consultative services of 
a trained psychologist for 4 hours per month for 50 disturbed children. 
It is common knowledge that if and when predelinquent tendencies 
are discovered in a child he can be submitted for treatment by com- 
petently trained persons, his entire personal character and habit pat- 
terns can be changed into normal channels of action; also, that if a 
seriously emotionally disturbed child is given institutional therapy 
in time he will be cured and can adjust to a normal place in society. 

We, therefore, wish to testify in behalf of bill H.R. 772 proposed 
by Congresswoman Green of Oregon which we believe points at the 
heart of a vital program to provide assistance in strengthening and 
improving State and local programs for the diminution, control, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

We believe that this bill offers an unequaled opportunity for imple- 
mentation at the local level. Church and church-related groups who 
have close contact with young people in the matter of vocational 
guidance can help in recruitment for the professions necessary to staff 
adequately public and private institutions in the field of prevention 
and cure of delinquency. 

We recognize the needs that exist in local communities and that the 
potential personnel is to be found there also, but at the same time we 
are aware that community resources are not adequate to provide the 
necessary training and facilities to meet those needs. 

Furthermore, we wish to point out that juvenile delinquency is a 
national problem which should be approached by National, State, and 
local forces working cooperatively. This leads us to endorse un- 
equivocally this bill which provides for the establishment within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare a program for the 
training of personnel. We feel that projects without trained person- 
nel is an inadequate approach to the problem. In the light of these 
and the foregoing statements, we urge this committee to give careful 
and favorable consideration to bill H.R. 772, which so adequately pro- 
vides the enabling machinery for Federal legislation in the field of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Mrs. Wrxer. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that we would 
support any bill, as I hope, and I am sure Mrs. Green would, which 
would provide for the training of personnel because we feel so desper- 
ately in need. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I want to thank you very much, Mrs. Wyker, for your 
very fine statement. 

You represent, as you pointed out, the United Council of Church- 
women of the National Council of Churches of Christ. 
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Mrs. Wyxer. No; I think for the record I should change that. I 
was a former president. I now represent my communion for which I 
am testifying here. 

Mr. Exuiorr. What is your communion ? 

Mrs. Wyker. The Disciples of Christ, the Christian Churches. 

Mr. Exniorr. I now recognize the gentlewoman from Oregon, Mrs. 
Green. 

Congresswoman Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, may I say how glad I am to have Mrs. Wyker come to 
give testimony today in favor of legislation in this particular field. 
I have known of her outstanding work over a period of years and have 
had the good fortune in this last year to meet her and get to know 
her a little bit better. 

On page 4 you said that in Indiana there are only three private treat- 
ment centers and no tax-supported centers at all, and previous to that 
you had said that the cost was prohibitive in the private treatment 
centers, private institutions. 

Do you have any idea what the cost is for the care of an emotionally 
disturbed child in a private institution ? 

Mrs. Wyxer. I am sorry, Mrs. Green, I do not have this information. 
I wish I did. 

Congresswoman Green. With an emotionally disturbed youngster 
in Indiana the choice would be to send him to a private institution 
where the cost might be very, very high, or to let the child go and 
then, when he commits acts against society, to put him in a reform 
school or industrial school; is that right? 

Mrs. WyxKer. Yes; this is what we consider a problem. 

Congresswoman Green. I notice also in Indianapolis you refer to 
a project which is being carried on. Do you know what their expe- 
rience has been in the staffing of the center ¢ 

Mrs. Wyker. Yes; they are very discouraged. I learned just as I 
left the office that the man who has been in charge of personnel train- 
ing is leaving for a job in the East and they have been very disturbed 
about finding another person to replace him. They feel that the great- 
est need is for those with training to equip it. 

We have a lot of good people in the church who are deeply concerned, 
but to find trained help is our greatest need. 

Congresswoman Green. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exatorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantes. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Wainwright? 

Mr. Warnwricut. No questions. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I want to thank you very much, Mrs. Wyker, for your 
statement, and I am sure that all members of the committee will agree 
that what you have said will be very helpful to us as we try to arrive 
at the basic legislature in this field. 

Thank you very much. 

Our next witness today is Mrs. John Baley Jones, of the Women’s 
Society of Christian Service of the Methodist Church. 

Mrs. Jones, we are happy to have you. Do you have astatement ? 

Mrs. Jones. Yes; I do have a statement. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. JOHN BALEY JONES, WOMEN’S SOCIETY OF 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Mrs. Jones. My name is Mrs. John Baley Jones, of Washington, 
D.C. I am appearing today on behalf of the Women’s Division of 
Christian Service, which is the duly elected policymaking body for 
nearly 2 million Methodist women in women’s societies and guilds 
across the Nation. The organization which I represent has as a part 
of its responsibility a deep concern for children and youth. We have 
felt for some time that Federal action to supplement and aid in the 
correlation of community and State programs in the field of remedial 
and preventive work with children and youth was necessary if a real 
impact is to be made on a preblem of such dimensions. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is one which is affected by the 
complicated changes which are taking place in our Nation as well as 
in the rest of the world. It is obvious that research is necessary to 
determine how various factors are affecting the development of the 
Nation’s children. We cannot escape the conclusion that compre- 
hensive plans must be formulated for dealing with the factors respon- 
sible for peril to the character of a large group of our children and 
youth. Yet we are confronted with a paradox. While the problem 
increases and social change is accelerated, there is an appalling paucity 
of the resources with which to combat the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Concern about the problem is general. The public has become all 
too accustomed to rising figures on the number of children who are 
brought to court each year. Headlines about children and youth in- 
volved in almost every type of crime from petty misdemeanor to 
murder have become commonplace. It is obvious that the problem 
overrides State and community borders, that it is prevalent both in 
urban and rural areas, and that it calls for specialized facilities and 
professional personnel far in excess of what can be made available 
with the resources presently available for work in this field. 

Since the dimensions of the problem and its manifestations are 
so clear to anyone who looks at the situation it seems clear that our 
problem is to survey the possibilities for fruitful work and to make 
plans to supplement and correlate the efforts already being put into 
work at the points indicated. 

1. Family life and security: It is our conviction that improvement 
in and conservation of the values of family life hold the key to the 
grave problems of emotional security in children. No other factor 
in the life of the child has as great opportunity in his development. 
Yet in spite of this obvious fact, comparatively little has been done 
to establish what can be done to strengthen family life. We tend to 
accept almost as an axiom the fact that conditions of an industrialized 
society, of employement, our educational methods, our commercialized 
entertainment, and television are disruptive of family life. We also 
tend to assume that this deterioration of family life is bad for the 
children and likely to produce the kind of insecure and warped person- 
alities that will find their way into trouble and eventually, unless 
they are helped, into tragedy. Yet, we are doing comparatively little 
toward analysis of these factors and plans for illng with their 
effects. Little is being done to strengthen the basic down-to-earth life 
of the family and to increase its sense of responsibility in a small 
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world where the preservation of values and unhampered opportunities 
for all the families of every community is urgent. 

2. A neighborly community: In a recent study of the Christian’s 
responsibility for youth the statement was made that “Children with 
bad parents need good neighbors.” This, we believe, points the way 
to our second area of work. Where preventive work to secure better 
families starts too late or where it breaks down for some reason, 
community services for children must be provided. We believe that 

rivate, civic, and governmental agencies must be stimulated and 
ielped to maintain every type of service that is needed by children: 
recreational facilities and programs, counseling services, adequate 
study programs for delinquents, modern care, rehabilitation for chil- 
dren in trouble, and more adequate schools and school programs that 
take full account of current issues that affect children of all racial 
groups in a democracy. 

It is our belief that the resources now available cannot encompass 
these two phases of our program satisfactorily at this time. We be- 
lieve, therefore, that it is necessary to appropriate Federal funds to 
conduct the crash program necessary. We believe that funds should 
be provided: (1) to train needed personnel for programs for the con- 
trol, diminution, and treatment OF levente delinquency; (2) for im- 
proving techniques in their field and for demonstrating these tech- 
niques either through pilot projects or other means; and (3) for 
grants to States to assist them in doing basic research in this subject 
as regards the particular conditions in their areas and to develop 
plans and correlate existing efforts. 

We also believe that adequate machinery for correlating all these 
efforts and programs should be established to the end that rapid 
progress can be assured and waste and duplication of effort avoided. 
We believe that an Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare would be a use- 
ful step in this direction. We hope that such a committee would in- 
clude people eminent in fields related to juvenile delinquency, also 
those who are related to the State and community programs. Auxil- 
iary State advisory councils may also provide an essential link in this 
ie effort to meet the growing needs of children and youth in the 
Nation. 

For these reasons and others not here recorded the Woman’s Di- 
vision of Christian Service of the Methodist Church urges the 86th 
Congress to enact necessary legislation in this area of preventing 
delinquency and safeguarding the children and youth of our Na- 
tion. 

Mr, Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mrs, Jones, for a very ably 
rendered statement. We appreciate it very much. 

_ Congresswoman Green. I wish to express my appreciation to you 
in coming up here and giving this very fine statement. 

Can you tell me if the Methodist Church has any homes for dis- 
turbed children or delinquent youngsters or pilot projects? 

Mrs. Jones. No; I am sorry I cannot. I know that they meet the 
needs in the various homes they do have, but I do not know whether 
they have any specially—ones just for the disturbed youngsters. 

ongresswoman GREEN. In your opinion, do you think the churches 
of a country could do more in this field of prevention and con- 
tro 
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Mrs. Jonzs. I know they could. I have a feeling that my being 
asked to come here was only because I am on the other end of things. 
We are in an intercity church where we are trying to do something 
about juvenile delinquency in our area, yet when we tried to get the 
other churches to come in with us they would not, so we are trying 
to work it out by ourselves. It should have been a community 
program. 

Congresswoman Green. If there is any organization in the com- 
munity which should care very deeply about the boys and girls it 
should be the churches. 

Mrs. Jones. It should be. 

Congresswoman GREEN. We have heard a great deal about the 
budget and we have heard different witnesses come before the com- 
mittee. There are differences of opinion, but I have noticed a faint- 
hearted feeling that the Federal Government cannot really get into an 
adequate program to prevent and control juvenile delinquency. I 
think no bill ee Congress would have as much as $10 million for 
the first year or the year thereafter. There are 170 million people 
in this country and this would actually cost 2 or 3 cents per person. 
Do you think this country can afford to launch a program to prevent 
and control juvenile delinquency ? 

Mrs. Jones. I would certainly hope that could and think they 
could. 

Congresswoman Green. Do you think the people of this country 
would oppose upsetting this so-called balanced budget by adding a 
few million dollars to try todo something in this area ? 

Mrs. Jones. Unfortunately, it is a concern everyone does not have. 
I would just have to leave it in the hands of the committee to set the 
figure. If you aim too high we may not get it. If you set your sights 
too low it is never adequate. 

Congresswoman Green. I would certainly not ask you to express 
an opinion as to how much. I wondered if you think the people that 
you represent would be terribly unhappy if 2 or 3 cents were added 
to their tax bill for this purpose. 

Mrs. Jones. No one I know should object to that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You subscribe to the philosophy that a man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven for ? 

Mrs. Jones. I am afraid I do. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. No questions. 

Mr. Exxiotr. We are very happy to have Mr. Wier, who is a 
member of the full committee and who is a Representative from the 
State of Minnesota sitting with us. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Wier ? 

Mr. Wier. Certainly I am interested in this problem, and I think 

ou have had a couple of witnesses from our police department in 
inneapolis and St. Paul. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have had one, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. But I happen to be the host here this morning to a 
seminar that is visiting Washington, from the Y.M.C.A. of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Of course they chose this subject here because 
it is a subject the University of Minnesota is heavily involved in and 
tries to find some answers to this ever increasing juvenile delinquency. 
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[ was surprised at the witness’ answer to the _—— of money.- 
Which is more important and which is more costly, continuation of 
juvenile delinquency and its related environments or is balancing 
the budget more important ? 

Mrs. Jones. Now, you have got me. Frankly, mathematics has 
always been my weakest subject, but I do not think the country can 
go too far in this area of raising money to try to do something about 
the juvenile delinquency. Maybe this is an unrealistic view. I am 
afraid I am going to have to bow to the superior wisdom and judgment 
of the committee. 

Congresswoman Green. Would the gentleman yield ? 

You said you do not think the country can go too far. You mean 
that we should be willing to spend any funds that are necessary to 
meet the problem ? 

Mrs. Jones. I do and I have a feeling it is going to be a tremendous 
amount. I listened Friday to the fact that when you ask for a certain 
amount and then when you put it out into the States it comes to a very 
small portion when you kind of divide it up. 

Congresswoman Green. And yet if you do not put it out in the 
States we spend many times that amount in providing reform schools 
and treatment. 

Mr. Wier. Ruining a lot of young lives. 

Mrs. Jones. Yes. 

Congresswoman Green. Tosay nothing of the heartache. 

Mr. Wier. No more descriptive example can be pointed out to the 
American people than the case of that Campanella boy. 

Mrs. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. It surprised everybody. I just asked this because you 


— be hesitant on the values involved here, but I think Congress 
. 


looks at this problem as one that States have not been able to cope 
with. 

Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, even Minneapolis 
has this tendency of youth to get the steam off its growing body and 
they move into a field that is a very dangerous field. The police de- 
partment I think said they have not been able to cope with it, on 
questions of their authority, except to arrest on criminal offenses. 

That is not where we should start, is it? 

Mrs. Jones. No. 

Mr. Wier. It is important to me too, because I see teenage boys in 
particular, and some girls, are just ruining their lives by bad environ- 
ments, bad company, and of course a lot of it economic at home. 

Mrs. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Etxiorr. We are very happy to have you, Mrs. Jones, and happy 
to have Mr. Wier, who is chairman of one of the subcommittees of our 
full Committee on Education and Labor. 

To you, Mr. Wier, may I say that we are indeed happy to have the 
representatives of the seminar of the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Wier is interested in this subject as indeed he is on all subjects 
that pertain to the welfare and the well-being of the American people. 

Thank you, Mrs. Jones. 

Our next witness is Dr. P. A. McLendon. 

Dr. P. A. McLendon represents the American Pediatric Association. 
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Weare very happy to have you, Dr. McLendon. I do not know how 
a good witness you are but I think you are one of the best doctors 
that ever lived since you saved the life of my little daughter a few 
years ago. May I say to you personally and as chairman of this 
committee that we are happy to have you here this morning and your 
testimony. 

Before you start, Dr. McLendon, tell us a little bit about the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics that you represent. 


STATEMENT OF DR. P. A. McLENDON, REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN PEDIATRIC ASSOCIATION 


Dr. McLenpon. First, let me thank you for that very cordial greet- 
ing, which is probably not too well deserved. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I think it is. 

Dr. McLenpon. Mr. Elliott, the American Academy of Pediatrics 
was organized about 1933, with the amalgamation of several smaller 
groups of physicians doing children’s work exclusively. I came in 
under the grandfather clause, I am very glad to say. 

Their headquarters are in Evanston, IIll., with an executive secretary 
and comprises now about 6,000 physicians who do children’s work. 
Its organization is similar to that of any other professional one, I sup- 
pose, with a lot of committees who work on various phases of child 
care in the broader sense, not in the way of specific therapeutics or im- 
munization, but in the broad areas of delinquency and the care of 
newborns and so on. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. McLendon, before you get into your main state- 
ment tell the committee also something about your personal connec- 
tion with children. 

Dr. McLenpon. Yes, sir. Of course, needless to say, I have been 
dealing with children for a good many years, I would hate to say 
how long. 

Several years ago some of us got interested in the area of de- 
linquency, realizing that the mortality from infectious diseases and 
the immunization against infectious diseases have been reduced so 
materially that we felt we were missing a great deal in not doing the 
things for children that were aside from pure medicine, such as 
their adaptation to growth and development and in adolescent areas, 
the so-called no man’s land. 

I am very interested in seeing these young people that Mr. Wier 
brought who are in that area. I hope most of them have made up 
their minds as to what they want to do and are not too unstable in 
that respect. They do look like stable people. 

My only personal interest in it was to try to stimulate the executive 
committee of the Academy of Pediatrics to interest themselves in this 
particular field. That occurred 4 years ago as of this October. They 
appointed a group of physicians from the academy who made up this 
committee on delinquency. It was insisted that they be primarily 
a pediatric group rather than a psychiatric group, for the reason that 
we wanted to get a practicing physician to become interested in this 
particular area as well as in the preventive area of the former years, 
as well as in the adolescent area. We realize that we have limitations, 
and do not go into treatment except in a counseling and guidance 
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way, again in those formative years of child growth, adaptation, de- 
velopment, parent-child relationship, and so on. 

That committee was appointed and surveyed some of the activities 
in delinquency in the medical field in relation to what was being 
taught in the medical schools in this area, in the social and the socio- 
economic and psychological behavior situations in children. And 
also we have contacted the State chairman. We have a chairman in 
each State for the academy; we contacted them to find out how 
many States were involved in it from this particular point of view. 

Some 60 percent of the medical schools responded, that is pediatric 
departments and we found about 50 percent who were fairly well 
satisfied with their programs. 

In questioning the States there were only five States in the Union 
who had activity in this area. That has been due to many factors, 
I think, because when a man goes out to practice he does what comes to 
him, and frequently loses the perspective of initiating in these areas. 
They were not trained that way. They were trained to cure illnesses 
and so on. 

As it is now, we are very active in this general area and as evi- 
denced by some of the data I have here we have now about 35 of the 
States actively interested and there may be more, it is very difficult 
on the voluntary system to keep all of this data together and still 
keep one’s chin above water. 

That, I think, about covers it as I see it. 

Mr. Exxrorr. You may proceed. 

Dr. McLenpon. If I may read this statement, Mr. Chairman, I 
would appreciate it. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You may. 

Dr. McLenpon. I am Dr. Preston A. McLendon, chairman of the 
committee on juvenile delinquency of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, headquarters office, 1801 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, II]. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics, with a membership of some 
6,000 physicians who confine their practices to care of children through 
the adolescent years, are deeply concerned about the problems which 
your committee is studying. We realize the complexity of the prob- 
ems and the poorly understood causative factors invoived, viz, 
“causes within the individual,” “causes related to the family situa- 
tion,” and “causes related to the community.” Our appearance here 
is to call to your attention the fact that abnormal situations coming 
to the attention of the “children’s doctor” are numerous and there I 
include the pediatricians and the general practitioners, and part of 
his responsibility to meet in alleviating the situation with which we 
are faced. We found ourselves handicapped in many ways in trying 
to efficiently carry out our duty to society. 

Consequently, the committee on juvenile delinquency was appointed 
3 years ago to bring to the attention of the membership those factors, 
in the causation and prevention of asocial behavior and delinquency, 
which could be of use to the pediatrician and general practitioner 
in their private practice and clinic ativities. 

The committee, in June 1956, set up two policy areas in which the 
felt they could function adequately in discovering causes of, an 
contributing to preventive measures, these were: 

1. Through pediatric and psychiatric departments of medical 
schools, the development of integrated programs of instruction in 
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(a) normal developmental adaptation, (b) clarify parent-child rela- 
tionships, (c) the effect of community and school on children in their 
formative years, (d) the effect of disease processes on the emotional 
status, (e) the recognition of signs of early asocial deviations, and as 
a matter of fact, the pediatrician is a good case finder if he is so 
oriented. 

2. Stimulate interest in those community activities directed toward 
prevention of delinquency both at the policy level and active partici- 
pation. 

Mr. Extiorr. You say that the pediatrician is a good case finder 
for the community and, of course, as things now stand, there is a 
paucity certainly throughout the country, probably less so in Wash- 
ington than in other States; there is a paucity of places to which 
these cases can be referred at the present time. 

Dr. McLenpon. That is true. 

Mr. Extiorr. In other words, we have not scratched the surface 
in this field yet. It is really a new field insofar as any real coordi- 
nated attack on juvenile delinquency. 

Dr. McLzenvon. That is true. Activities are cropping up here 
and there, I might say, which have great potentialities in that area. 

The committee further stated the problems faced by us in an 
editorial in Pediatrics, which is a publication of the academy, volume 
20, No. 1, part 1, July 1957, in ich these observations and recom- 
mendations were made: 

1. Insufficient orientation of medical students in the personality 
development of the child and the adolescent. 

2. Inadequate graduate training programs in hospitals, especially 
in the areas of pediatrics and general medicine. 

3. Failure on the part of physicians to understand and respect the 
worries of parents concerning eating habits, toilet training, general 
discipline, school progress, adjustment to pubescence, etc. 

4. Careful differentiation of “delinquent” behavior from ordinary 
behavior characteristic of the curious and impetuous boy or girl; and 
I might refer you to that very popular little book called “Where did 
you go? Out. What did you do? Nothing,” which is one of the 
most practical ones I have ever read. 

5. A need for better orientation of school teachers and school nurses 
in the early recognition of manifest asocial attitudes and I think 
you heard something from Dr. Kvaraceus the other day. 

6. Revision of archaic “school health inspection” services directed 
exclusively toward organic disabilities, but recognizing that physical 
health is a potent factor in emotional development. I think that is 
one of the biggest areas in which there is a tremendous deficit of per- 
sonnel as well as coordination of disciplines, and we are working on 
that here in Washington at the present time. 

7. Development of methods by which parents can carry out their 
part of the responsibility for child guidance and moral training. 

8. Increased support for community resources geared to the pre- 
vention of delinquent behavior. 

9. Stronger backing of juvenile courts and their efforts toward the 
rehabilitation of delinquents, with particular emphasis on properly 
supervised probation, and that is a very definite void in our total 


program. 
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10. The establishment of adequate psychiatric facilities for those 
problems which are beyond the ken of pediatric care and socio- 
economic aid. 

Along with the above each State chapter of the academy has been 
stimulated to organize delinquency committees to work with any or- 
ganization motivated in child guidance toward acceptable behavior, 
In particular pediatricians were encouraged to become members of 
the Governor’s committees and school health program activities. This 
latter is particularly appropriate since he is working directly with 
children 1n a—hopefully—well organized and comprehensive setting 
of other contributing disciplines. Unfortunately such school health 
programs, for the most part, are not geared to this coordinated 
concept. 

I would like to call your attention to a few activities of the academy 
in this general area through conferences and postgraduate courses. 

I am sure Dr. Martha Eliot, and Dr. Kvaraceus referred to the 
conference on the role of pediatric services in the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency held in February of this year. Her introduc- 
tory paper can be read with benefit by anyone. This conference was 
cosponsored by the Community Council of Greater New York. 

I think attention should be called to that because that council is 
broad in its scope and our participation is more or less individual. 

The participants comprised a large majority of disciplines having 
to do with child behavior, directed to the orientation of all physicians 
having to do with child welfare. A conference publication is in the 
offing, which we hope will have wide distribution. 

Some three or four postgraduate courses of 2 to 3 days are being 
held this year sponsored in medical centers by the Academy of 
Pediatrics. 

Coming up in May is a unique program entitled “Psychiatric con- 
tributions to pediatric problems.” This will be held in Baltimore and 
arranged by Baltimore and Washington physicians. 

The committee of the academy recognizes that medical responsi- 
bility for children rests largely in the hands of pediatricians and the 
general practitioner. We recognize that in carrying out this re- 
sponsibility we render service to ill children and give advice to the 
parents in their total upbringing. We are impressed that the be- 
havior difficulties of early childhood, by their very nature, lend 
themselves to evaluation by a physician whenever he considers social 
attitudes as a part of his responsibility. We are aware that in eval- 
uating the whole child we are concerned about both physical and 
ae problems of growth. 

The practice of the pediatrician, as well as that of the general 
practitioner, brings him in close contact with developing emotional 
disturbances. It is to such physicians that patients come early, before 
symptoms have developed to the point where the child might in later 
years become delinquent. Pusilaasdions; the pediatrician and the 
general practitioner working in the area of childhood are concerned 
about the major area of prevention. 

Our bhowlsliee of growing children has been supplemented in 
recent years by studies from our psychiatric colleagues, so that we 
have abandoned certain practices of the past and have attempted to 
foster good growth characteristics for all children. This is felt to be 
a fundamental job of the pediatrician and of the general practitioner 
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concerned with children. It has been a part of the program of the 
committee on juvenile delinquency of the academy to communicate 
such knowledge and a concern for its use to all members of the 
academy. Efforts have been made to assist all physicians who are 
involved with the growth of children to know more about all aspects 
of growth to keep children as emotionally healthy as it is possible 
within our present knowledge. 

The Academy of Pediatrics has also been very concerned about 
community problems related to the prevention of juvenile delin- 

uency. Through the stimulation of the efforts of this committee, 

tate committees of juvenile delinquency within the academy have 
been set up in almost every State. Programs for the prevention of 
delinquency, as well as programs concerned with alleviation thereof, 
have hae studied and pediatricians have made every effort to place 
themslves on State committees dealing with this subject. It is felt 
to be a pediatrician’s proper duty as a citizen to be a member of such 
committees. It is also felt that he brings a special kind of knowledge 
to the committees concerning children in this age period. 

In these two major areas, that of understanding what is known about 
prevention, and in community service, the pediatrician is playing his 

art to the limits of his ability. Because such efforts are being made, 
it is felt that the House Committee on Education and Labor should 
be aware of the efforts of the Academy of Pediatrics. The academy 
stands strongly behind the passage of a bill which would lend sup- 
rt to the study of the factors concerned with asocial behavior and 
juvenile delinquency. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exziorr. Thank you very much, Dr. McLendon. 

I for one am grateful that the American Academy of Pediatrics is 
interested in this problem. I will say as I indicated earlier that I think 
the Washington group of pediatricians is most ably represented in this 
work. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Congresswoman Green. I have been most interested in your state- 
ment and I think the importance of the medical doctor and the con- 
tribution that he makes toward the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
should never be underestimated. 

On pages 5 and 6, you place great importance upon the role of the 
medical doctor and I take it you mean both in physical and mental 
health ? 

Dr. McLenpvon. Yes. 

Congresswoman Green. Both the physical and mental health of 
the child. 

Dr. McLenpon. Yes. 

Congresswoman Green. The thing that concerned me as I heard you 
giving this testimony is the number of children who never have the 
benefit of the pediatrician’s medical advice and care. 

We had testimony in the committee the other day that 1 percent 
of the population produces 75 percent of the delinquent youngsters. 
Here in the District there has been unchallenged evidence that there 
are 7,000 hungry boys and girls who go to school each day without 
enough food in their stomachs. Would you tell me what the pedia- 
tricians and doctors are doing to meet the problems of the thousands 
of young people whose families do not have enough money to go to a 
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yediatrician or psychiatrist, in fact, do not have enough money to 
Say them food? What would your organization recommend that the 
committee do in this area for these youngsters that never have these 
opportunities? : 

Br. McLenpon. I think that is a most interesting question and I 
am not too sure I can intelligently answer it. I certainly have no 
program that I could present to you that I am certain it would 
function. 

In the first place, personally it is difficult to have any knowledge of 
this. I happen to be interested in that because I am on the Board of 
Education here in the District, and of course faced with that problem 
as well as this one. If there is anything that is edible around hungry 
children are very likely to take hold of it. There are many areas in 
the District where it is very simple to have certain articles of food 
stick to one’s fingers, which might be the beginning of the end. That 
is just an individual remark. 

However, there is this to be said: The clinics which have to do 
with ill children can to a certain extent be reorganized and divided 
into smaller groups. If you take a clinic which is running some 
80,000 sick children a year and expect a handful of physicians and 
nurses to function effectively you see what a problem you have. That 
is very, very difficult. Time issuch an element. 

The same is true about your school health services. When a physi- 
cian is asked to go in for a couple of hours how many children can 
he see effectively? It has been done in the past by having some 60 
children go through an evaluation in an hour, an hour and a half or 
maybe 2 hours at best. What can he do in that length of time? 
That is a question which is one somewhat of economics, of course. 

There is an awakening interest among all physicians who attend 
clinies to question the parents, rather hurriedly of course, about the 
behavior and the progress of the child, how he is doing in school. It 
is very simple and it can be done quickly if one works it out in minutiae. 

There is one other area in which we feel there has been a great deal 
of neglect in the past, that is what we called the child care clinics 
that take care of the infant in its problem levels, nutritional prob- 
lems, from birth till about 4 years. There is an area in which very 
little has been done in the past to go into this particular area of de- 
linquency. It sounds a far cry from there to 15 or 12, but it is an 
area in which we feel that that adjustment has its initiation. 

We have a Children’s Hospital here in Washington, a very good 
clinic in that area, in which the nutritional aspects are taken care of. 

Congresswoman GreEN. Is this publicly supported ? 

Dr. McLenvon. Under the auspices of Children’s Hospital. 

They handle only a few children. It is used for teaching purposes 
as well as the care of the child because that is where we orient the 
younger pediatricians. 

Congresswoman Green. Could any parent if he had an emotionally 
disturbed child and did not have the funds, take the youngster there 
and get help ? | 

Dr. McLenpon. Children’s Hospital is always receptive to any 
i no matter what its problem. That is why it is always in the 
red. 

Congresswoman Green. It is tax supported ? 
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Dr. McLunvon. No, ma’am. Congress gives them something like 
$12,000 or $15,000 a year, I am not certain of the figure. The Health 
Department pays them a rather meager sum compared to the cost for 
the care of children when it exhausts the services of D.C. General 
Hospital. 

Congresswoman GreEN. Let me ask you another question, an area 
entirely separate from juvenile delinquency, but one I think we are 
going to have to face up to in the country and that is the better care 
of the aged and I refer especially to medical care for so many of 
our elderly citizens who cannot afford it. 

Dr. McLenvon. Mrs. Green, I happen to know a little something 
about that. It seems that I have got all sorts of hats, but some 3 weeks 
ago the medical society of the District of Columbia, at which time I 
happened to be president of it, got interested in that through Miss 
Switzer of OVR, in HEW, and we set up a study of the facilities for 
the care and rehabilitation in the District. There are some 130 
agencies, I think, in the metropolitan area having to do with rehabili- 
tation. We are just about ready to finish that study and report and 
we are now trying to have that continued under the finances of some- 
one, under the sponsorship of the medical society. It will have to do 
with rehabilitation, care of the aging, chronic illness, and nursing 
homes. That would be a continuing area of orientation of physicians, 
an area of information and an area perhaps of some studies which 
might give us some of the answers to that problem. 

Congresswoman Green. I do not want to take the time of the chair- 
man of this committee on this problem today, but we have before the 
Congress the Forand bill with which I am sure you are familiar. 

Dr. McLenpon. Not in detail. 

Congresswoman Green. That would provide medical care for social 
security recipients. 

If we launched on a program to try to establish more tax-supported 
clinics for psychiatric care for the youngsters that need help, medical 
care, what do you think the attitude would be of the medical 
associations ¢ 

Dr. McLenvon. I think it would be favorable, Mrs. Green. You 
are talking about this, delinquency, are you not? 

Congresswoman Green. I am talking about a federally supported 
program to establish more clinics and provide more psychiatrists and 
psychologists and medical] doctors for the youngsters and, by and large, 
these are the youngsters that cannot pay for them. 

Dr. McLenpon. I do not think the profession is ever going on 
record as opposing a progressive program for the care of children. 
I recall no instance in which that has ever been done. It is true that 
many bills have been criticized and objected to because of the pro- 
visions therein, but not in principle. The EMIC program of the war 
is an example of that. 

Congresswoman Grren. The what? 

Dr. McLenvon. EMIC, I am alphabetical, the Emergency—I can- 
not interpret it now. 

Congresswoman Green. I know when we were on the Salk vaccine 
a few years ago and were trying to make it available to indigent peo- 
ple there was opposition from some medical groups. 
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Dr. McLenvon. They felt they should carry out the program, I 
think, rather than it should be delegated to some organization which 
had no responsibility. 

Congresswoman Green. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantes. Dr. McLendon, I was happy to see in your report 
that you point out that in the studies of these young men at our col- 
leges they are not sufficiently oriented in the character development 
of the child and that also, in the training of doctors, that the programs 
are insufficient to give them a complete understanding of the person- 
ality of the parent as well as the child. 

Dr. McLenpon. Yes. 

Mr. Danters. Today in the medical profession there seems to be a 
tendency toward specialization ; is that not so? 

Dr. McLenpon. Yes. 

Mr. Dantets. It probably will be conceded by you that there are an 
insufficient number of pediatricians and psychiatrists to cope with this 
problem that we have today. 

Dr. McLenpon. Well, I am certain, sir, that that is generally true. 
The question comes as to who does what. In other words, if you take 
your school system, for instance, your teacher is responsible for pick- 
ing out these children who do not adapt well and who may be physi- 
cally below par. Then your nurse has the same responsibility as well 
with some follow-up activity related thereto. Then the pediatrician 
or the physician who physically examines the child should be well 
enough oriented that he can evaluate not only the mental aspects of 
that child’s behavior but his physical aspects. Therefore he then di- 
rects the child through its proper channels. 

“Ts this all physical?” and it goes to some physical clinic. Or, is 
that physical condition taken care of and should he have a psycho- 
logical evaluation with further study and help? 

When he reaches the psychiatrist he is pretty well gone. He is sort 
of at the point of no return. 

Mr. Dantes. Do you not deem it advisable that we not only have 
the teacher work in cooperation with the nurse and medical doctor as 
well as the pediatrician and psychiatrist ? 

Dr. McLenpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dantets. In other words, it should be a rounded-out program ? 

Dr. McLenpon. Yes, sir, it is a progressive program up to the con- 
sultant who is a psychiatrist or a surgeon. 

If you can visualize calling your family physician then throughout 
whatever program is necessary for you to then see a surgeon for 
seg) care or some other specialist. ; 

r. Danters. Doctor, in view of this tendency of specialization do 
you not feel that the doctors are making a big mistake in failing to 
respond to the calls of their patients who desire treatment but refuse 
to attend unless the patient comes to their office? This may be apart 
from this question of juvenile delinquency. 

Dr. McLenvon. That is an awfully difficult question to answer, sir. 
I do not make as many house calls as I did at one time. I am guilty 
of part of your question. And yet, we see no answer to it. If a 
yatient in Mount Rainier or Hyattsville calls me from over around 

Jupont Circle, it takes me an hour and a half to make that call, 
whereas if he comes to the office I can see that particular patient and 
38436—59—pt. 114 
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two or three others. You may say, “That is commercial.” Well, we do 
have to eat and have to have a roof the same as anyone else and I do 
not know of anyone who subsidizes me up to now. So there is a ques- 
tion of what is the efficient thing to do. You might relate it to some- 
thing like this: 

Why don’t you come to the office and have a conference with me 
about juvenile delinquency? As a group you get much better effect 
by having us come to you. 

That is true in all lines of work, I think. If we go to the store and 
we help ourselves in the so-called stores we have to do the work that 
the clerk did at one time. 

Mr. Danrets. I have heard numerous complaints of late and espe- 
cially in the city where I came from and there are many, many doc- 
tors, I think we have a sufficient number to take care of the needs 
of our ill, but the average person seems to complain that if there is 
a need of a doctor especially at night it is most difficult to get a doctor 
to make a house call and I think that might bring about a situation 
which we would not like to see come about, especially myself, that is, 
socialized medicine. I object to it and just as much as I would object 
to the socialization of the other professions and that it is probably 
the reason why Mrs. Green has received so many complaints to this 
program of medical care and aid to the aged. I think that doctors 
themselves may bring that program about. 

Dr. McLenvon. Well, sir, I have only this comment to make, that 
I know most of us are pretty busy. I know that people demand a 
great deal of us due to the development in medicine over a period of 
several years and they demand in the matter of high cost of medical 
care which is being looked into by Senator Morse. We all agree that 
the situation exists but how are we going to solve it? I think one 
of the things that has hurt us most has been the fact that technological 
advances and the so-called high standard of living have disrupted 
us and we have not been able to think at the same rate that tech- 
nological advances have taken place. We are far behind in the 
knowledge of social behavior. 

Mr. Dantets. Thank you, Doctor. I yield to Mrs. Green. 

Congresswoman Green. A preceding witness cited the State of 
Indiana as having no tax-supported place for the emotionally dis- 
turbed youngster and having three private ones. 

Could you tell me the approximate cost of the monthly care of a 
youngster, an emotionally disturbed youngster in a private institution? 

Dr. McLenpon. Private institutions as we know them, Mrs. Green, 
I do not think cost under $500 a month, though there may be oc- 
casional ones. That may be a little high, say $300 a month. It costs 
a State, or the District of Columbia, we will say about $2,000 a year 
for each one in the institutions that we have at Laurel. 

Congresswoman GREEN. $300 or $500 would be the minimum and 
it could go up in private institutions to a couple of thousand ? 

Dr. McLenpvon. Yes, and that would be where they got. very special 
attention, a lot of educational advantages, and so on. 

Congresswoman Green. What is the charge for a psychiatrist— 
average charge? Am I right that it is $15 to $20 for a half hour? 

Dr. McLenpown. I think it is about an hour. They usually figure 
on an hour. I would not like to be quoted but I would feel pretty 
certain that the minimum is $15. 
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Congresswoman GREEN. Well, I am sure that Indiana is not alone 
in not having tax-supported institutions. What other source does 
the parent of an emotionally disturbed child have, one that cannot 
even Eaerd to feed the child, what can he do when the costs are this 
high $ 

Mr. McLenpon. And he had to be institutionalized ; he could not be 
kept at home? 

Congresswoman Green. Yes. Where this is desirable, and where 
there is an inability to put the child in a private institution. I can 
see no solution, except to appeal to the juvenile court to have the child 
committed. That would be the only way I could see out of such a 
dilemma. But in most of the States the juvenile court judge could 
not pay to have the child taken care of in a private institution, there 
would not be funds for it. 

Dr. McLenpon. No. 

Congresswoman Green. It would be just a reform school or some 
place like that if he had to be institutionalized ? 

Dr. McLenvon. That is true. 

Congresswoman Green. Is this not a pretty sad situation ? 

Dr. McLenpon. It is. 

Congresswoman Green. And does it not point up the need for some 
Federal action ? 

Dr. McLenpon. Yes. And the problem is that prevention is where 
activity must take place and not at that, using again, that term, wait- 
ing until they reach the point of no return. 

Mr. Exisorr. Dr. McLendon, you are a member of the school board 
of the District of Columbia. You are chairman of the committee on 
juvenile delinquency of the American Academy of Pediatrics, and 
are you not in addition the professor of children’s diseases at one of 
the local medical schools ? 

Dr. McLenpon. Yes, at George Washington. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is that the correct title of your professorship ? 

Dr. McLenvon. Yes. ; 

Mr. Exttorr. You are a professor of children diseases ? 

Dr. McLenpvon. They call it the professor of pediatrics. 

Mr. Exuiorr. May I say to you that I thank you very much for your 
kindness. Your time is very valuable to you when you get to use it 
for — and it is very valuable to us. We appreciate it very 
much. 

Dr. McLenvon. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The next witness is Mr. Irvin Lechliter, executive 

‘director of the American Veterans Committee. 


STATEMENT OF IRVIN LECHLITER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Lecuurrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I have submitted a brief statement. In the interest of 
time I think I should like the committee, with your permission, to 
insert that statement in the record and then, if I may, briefly sum- 
marize it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, immediately following Mr. Lech- 
liter’s oral presentation his written statement will be made a part of 
“the record. 
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Mr. Lecuurrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I should like first of all to express the thanks of the American 
Veterans Committee to this committee for giving us an opportunity 
to present our views on juvenile delinquents. Our support is directed 
toward Mrs. Green’s bill, H.R. 772. 

I certainly do not come before you as an expert in the field of 
juvenile delinquency, but our National Affairs Commission, the Na- 
tional Affairs Commission of AVC, has studied the question and 
they recommended to our national board an endorsement of Mrs. 
Green’s bill and at the last quarterly meeting of the board H.R. 772 
received our board’s unanimous endorsement. 

We are interested in AVC in the question of juvenile delinquency 
because in AVC we are citizens before we are veterans and as 
citizen-veterans many of us are now fathers and mothers and we have 
a great deal of interest in what we consider to be the greatest resource 
of our country, and that is its youth. 

I can direct my remarks only to title 2 of Mrs. Green’s bill which 
calls for grants for training of personnel. 

It seems to us in the experience that we have had and in the in- 
formation we were able to get together that there is a great shortage 
of trained personnel in the field of psychiatry and in the field of child 
psychology, even among teachers and probation officers, all people 
that are concerned with problems arising in connection with juvenile 
delinquency. 

In addition to that of course we endorse title 3 which provides 
grants to States for the carrying on of special projects for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating or developing improved techniques and prac- 
tices for the treatment of the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

With that I shall stop because I do not want to take too much 
time, but you have my statement in the record. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Mr. Lechliter. 

Mrs. Green. 

Congresswoman Green. Well, I am delighted that a veterans 
group has come to appear before the committee. I think this is the 
only veterans group that has testified in favor of this legislation. It 
always pleases me when organizations go beyond their own special 
interests and are concerned about other national problems. 

I might also say to you, Mr. Lechliter, that I have had in preceding 
years contact with the American Veterans Committee in regard to 
veterans legislation. 

Mr. Lecuuirer. Yes. 

Congresswoman Green. And I have learned to turn to them as a 
group that have spoken with the voice of reason in regard to veterans’ 
matters. 

Mr. Lecuuiter. We have a very active chapter in your district and 
we are very pleased to count you among our friends. 

Congresswoman Green. Thank you, and thank you for coming. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. No questions, although I desire to thank Mr. Lech- 
liter for his contribution here today. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Lechliter. 

Mr. Lecuuirrr. I should like to express the thanks of AVC again 
for an opportunity to present our point of view. 
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(The statement of Mr. Lechliter is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE (AVC) on H.R. 772 PRE- 
SENTED BY IRVIN LECHLITER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN VETERANS COM- 
MITTEE 


I am Irvin Lechliter, national executive director of the American Veterans 
Committee. AVC’s membership is composed of veterans of World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean War. Our national headquarters are located 
at 1880 Jefferson Place NW., here in Washington. 

I should like to express on behalf of AVC our thanks to this distinguished 
committee in affording us an oppotrunity to present our views in support of 
Congresswoman Green’s bill, H.R. 772, which provides for assistance in strength- 
ening and improving State and local programs for the diminution, control, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. Upon the recommendation of our National 
Affairs Commission, AVC’s national board at its last quarterly meeting unani- 
mously endorsed H.R. 772. 

I should like to request that my prepared statement be included in the 
record of these hearings. And then, with the permission of the committee, I 
should like briefly to summarize the contents of that statement. 

I am sure that AVC’s interest in this legislation occasions no surprise on the 
part of the members of this committee. With considerable pride, we in AVC 
label ourselves as “citizens first, veterans second.” Most of us are today 
citizens-veteran fathers and mothers who are genuinely concerned for the well- 
being of our country’s greatest resource—its youth. We are alarmed by the fact 
that the incidence of juvenile delinquency in this country is increasing yearly. 
We think that juvenile delinquency has become a problem of such dimensions 
that States and local communities can no longer cope with it, and that the 
Federal Government must be called upon to assist in the solution of the 
problem. 

Every community in the United States is, I am sure, making available its 
full resources in an effort to arrest the unrelenting increase in juvenile delin- 
quency year after year. But the increase does continue. This suggests that 
local resources are inadequate at present to meet the emergency thus created. 
It suggests also he need for additional trained personnel and the introduction 
of new methods in this field. I suppose all would agree that in many instances 
our youth problems are aggrevated by lack of trained personnel and archaic 
methods of dealing with offenders. 

Title II of Mrs. Green’s bill calls for the appropriation of funds to be used 
as grants to States and to approved nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
to cover the cost of training personnel employed, or who may be employed, in 
programs dealing with the problem of juvenile delinquency. Those who are 
experts in this field tell us that there is an acute shortage of personnel adequately 
trained for the handling of youth problems. I know that in the county in 
which I live, our school offices and other offices dealing with the youth of the 
country are pathetically understaffed. I recently attended a citizens group 
meeting which was devoted exclusively to the exploration of ways and means 
of remedying this situation. The plain fact is, however, that there are not 
enough trained people in such fields as child psychology, sociology, social work, 
psychiatry, juvenile court work, probation and parole services, recreation work, 
and community organization work, to meet the needs of my county. This is 
true in varying degrees in both urban and rural areas throughout the country. 
H.R. 772 in its provisions for training grants faces up realistically to this 
shortage of adequately trained personnel, and we respectfully urge this com- 
mitee to report a bill containing this provision. 

AVC also unreservedly endorses title III of H.R. 772 which provides for grants 
to States and to public and private nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
or research for defraying the costs of special projects for the purpose of demon- 
strating or developing improved techniques and practices for treatment of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 

We believe that this combination of demonstration projects and the training 
of additional personnel provided for in Mrs. Green’s bill, if enacted into law 
by the Congress, would constitute a substantial contribution toward bringing 
juvenile problems in this country under control. 


Mr. Exuiorr. We have in the audience here Dr. Maher Kamel who 
I understand is from Jersey City Teachers College, which college is 
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located in the district of the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels, 
a member of this subcommittee. 

Would you care to speak further in introducing Dr. Kamel ? 

Mr. Dantexs. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Dr. 
Kamel to this committee. 

Dr. Kamel is a very, very distinguished educator who comes from 
Cairo, Egypt. 

He holds the degree of doctor of philosophy from Rennes Univer- 
sity, France, and also is doctor of science of Lausanne University in 
Switzerland. 

I understand that the last degree is one of the highest that can be 
obtained in this particular field. 

He is a member of an international organization known as the 
Penal Reform on Juvenile Delinquency, as well as a French inter- 
national organization known as the International Society of Educa- 
tional Instructors on Juvenile Delinquency. 

In Egypt he was chairman of the philosophy department of Teach- 
ers College and also the chairman of the psychology department of 
Coptic University. 

Because of the course of political conditions which have arisen in 
his home country Dr. Kamel is in this country, traveling on an educa- 
tional visa and is now teaching as assistant professor of social sciences 
in psychology at Jersey City Teachers College. 

Perhaps Dr. Kamel would like to further supplement that intro- 
duction 4 furnishing additional information to the committee as 
to his background. 

Dr. Kamel. 


STATEMENT OF DR. MAHER KAMEL, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCES IN PHYCHOLOGY, JERSEY CITY TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, MEMBER OF PENAL REFORM ON JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY AND INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF EDUCATIONAL IN- 
STRUCTORS ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Dr. Kame. I would like to mention that the problems of juvenile 
delinquency are developing into a serious status not only in the United 
States, but all over the world. If we study the cases of juvenile delin- 

uency in some other countries, such as France, England, Belgium, 

witzerland—and I studied these in person—I find that we should not 
fear much for the aggravating problem as we consider it in the United 
States. These problems exist everywhere as far as has been manifested 
with the development of civilization. 

But at the same time it is our duty to stop this aggravation or to 
hinder it as much as we can, as far as we are concerned with the pros- 
perity of our countries. 

Nothing can counter criminal tendencies so effectively as forceful 
and wise legislation concerning children who, whether they have al- 
ready come up against the law of the country or not, live under such 
conditions or show such character that it must be feared that they 
will take to crime. , 

I maintain that my proposals for public control including where 
necessary education for the child is not only a duty coming from the 
community, from the interest for the community’s sake, but it is a 
duty imposed for the benefit of any country. 
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I would say that it is a duty for the welfare and the sound develop- 
ment of the next generations, so I would submit some proposals which 
have already been tried in some foreign countries and they proved suc- 
cessful in these countries. 

For example, we find in some countries that there is a trial to estab- 
lish in every school a child guidance clinic. This is an ideal which 
needs a lot of money, and we cannot step forward immediately for 
establishing such child guidance clinic in every school, but all we can 
propose for the moment is to establish a child guidance clinic for a 
center of schools where every school can send her child or her prob- 
lem children to that center in available degree; and at the same time 
not to impose a big number of problem children on the specialized 
person in such a center; we mean that it should be possible for such 
clinic to study the number of cases referred to it. 

For the establishment of such child guidance clinics we need cer- 
tain grants for training personnel and for specialized people in each 
area to study both physiological factors, social factors and social 
history, psychological history for each case. For that the minimum 
of personnel for such child guidance clinic is to have a physician 
specialized in glands, physician specialized in nervous system, psy- 
chologist and an supomese ym and a social worker. This is the mini- 
mum of people who should be in every child guidance clinic. 

Now, considering the factors that should be studied in every case, 
in every individual case of problem children or juvenile delinquent 
cases, we find that it is preferable to take some preventive actions, 
not only in the field of the school but also in the field of the society. 

For example, we should as much as possible establish a film censor- 
ship. This film censorship should have the right to impose for every 
film not to be seen by individuals less than the age of 16 or 17. This 
film censorship is very important because the child in the puberty 
period is so open to suggestion by it, it is so powerful in the formation 
of his personality that the personality could be completely disturbed 
by one film. I am not exaggerating in showing the impact of some 
films on the personality of the child, but I have some cases which I 
studied personally in France and in Switzerland and I found that the 
main factor, not the only factor, but the main factor in these cases 
were the identification of the child with some personalities in the 
films. I would stress this film censorship to the extent that I would 
propose that any movie that permits the child to see a prohibited 
film should be, I would say, punished by completely or entirely closing. 
It should be closed partially or entirely, completely because they, for 
gain in money, push or they damage the personality which is to be 
evaluated by much more than any amount of money we appropriate. 

Again I would propose that the press should not be permitted to 
write or picture or publish by any way any case of juvenile delin- 
quency for the public. This has some disadvantage. I know that. 
But if we appreciate that publishing these cases influences also the 
personality of some child and pushes them to take delinquent actions, 
I think that we should really narrow the scope of publishing any 
story of juvenile delinquency or any case in courts or under study or 
that already happened in the society in any field, because this may " 
Suggest to some other children that they follow the same line. For 
that there should be a censorship for the press in this action as well 
as for the TV cases, the TV novels or radio stories. These should 
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be censored and no stories should be projected on the TV unless with 
the permission from that censorship. 

I would propose also to establish a league for the protection of young 
girls. This exists in some countries, such as Belgium and Switzerland, 
where we find members well equipped on serving the young girls 
in stations, in streets, in any center, in any public center, and trying 
to help these young girls and to orient them. As a matter of fact, 
many girls need such help, especially when they are strangers from 
their homes. Youcan find many girls, for example, in need of advice in 
any station, in any public center, in any committee meetings and so 
forth. These girls need equipped women to advise them to take certain 
action after knowing their own status, their own case, even the mem- 
bers of the league of protection for young girls should have the right 
to ask for identity card of any girl at any time. 

We miss the value of identity cards for these girls. Any girls or 
any boy from the age of 12 should have an identity card, as in some 
countries, and this identity card helps in solving the problem. For 
example, any girl going to a hotel with any man, under the age of 21, 
should be asked to show her identity card. 

This will solve many problems and will help not to aggravate the 
question. This is just an example. 

Well, assuming the responsibility for the prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency on a more comprehensive scale than institu- 
tional placement alone, State departments should be encouraged to 
organize special divisions or bureaus devoted to this task. Their 
services are mostly advisory to local agencies dealing with the delin- 
quency program in the other countries. 

Again, the proposals I am presenting now include the establishment 
of observation periods. If we are going to release any child from 
any working school or any reformatories he should pass by an obser- 
vation period. 

This needs to establish a certain budget for observation officers 
more than what is existing today in the United States, because every 
child should be in direct contact with observation officers, he and his 
family, to study all the conditions and this will help to rehabilitate 
the child to his new status in the free society. 

I am ready to submit another project for the establishment of school 
homes which is not existing also today in the United States. It isa 
special institution which should be completely different from any 
court of law. It should be invested with extensive powers and chil- 
dren should be educated in these school homes at the expense of the 
State, either in special school homes or in private school homes, audited 
by the State and by the judge of the area. 

Children are to be placed in these schools under the following pro- 
visions of the law: 

If the child has committed a punishable offense which indicates its 
moral corruption or if it is uncared for and if such treatment is con- 
sidered desirable with a view to its improvement or in order to prevent 
recurrence; or if owing to the depravity or negligence of its parents 
or other persons in charge of its education it is found to be uncared 
for or ill treated or has fallen or is in danger of falling, I mean in 
falling in a state of moral corruption. 

If a warning is not considered an adequate form of correction or 
also if because of the child’s bad conduct against which both home and 
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school influences have proved inadequate, or if because of other 
undesirable circumstances, it is considered necessary to place a child in 
an establishment as mentioned above in order to save it from moral 
corruption. 

These school homes are of two types: 

Compulsory homes which are observation homes, where the child 
welfare counsel can watch him and take action in controlling his 
deviations and knowing exactly his unconscious tendencies and tend- 
encies toward delinquency. 

The other type is not compulsory. It is just what I call normal 
school homes. These normal school homes include, or should include, 
children from 9 to 18 and can be kept up till 21. 

In England the foster schools can keep the children till the age of 
93, not only to 21, and even this period could be followed by an observa- 
tion period. 

Compulsory schools and normal school homes should be boarding 
schools and free for nothing, and this will impose on us a certain 
budget, but money has no value in comparison with saving certain 
personalities. 

The creation of special closed sections in these school homes should 
be permitted by the Congress, not any school home can create these 
closed sections for the turbulent eeihaven: for certain cases which 


should not be permitted to be in contact with other children. I mean 
for isolation cases. 

These cases should be isolated in sections in these schools but not as 
a punishment, but as a period for further study. In these sections 
children should not sleep in dormitories with others but be completely 


isolated even in sleeping. This is to be considered especially for cases 
of sexual disturbances, for example, where if he is permitted to be in 
contact with other children he might be a danger for other cases. 

The appointment of directors of schools homes also must be approved 
by the government of the state and supervised. He is not completely 
free, but supervised by a commission of education, including doctors, 
guidance officers, and members of the school home counsel themselves. 
Like that we reach a democratic direction for the school and we avoid 
any tendency of prejudice toward any case. 

These are some of the proposals I am interested in presenting to the 
honorable members of the committee. 

Mr. Exatorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Kamel. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Warnwreicut. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Do you want tostart, Mrs. Green ? 

Congresswoman Green. You have been very silent this morning; 


’ go ahead. 


Mr. Warnwatieut. First of all, I think that unfortunately 90 percent 
of what he says is all too true, but all too infeasible in the society in 
which we live. 

_ It would be impossible, sir, under the political world in which we 
live to provide the kind of film censorship you suggest. It was with 
a great deal of difficulty that our society was able to impose on the 
grown-up public the Hayes Bureau some 30 years ago. 
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The thought now of being able to determine what is or is not desir- 
able on television and the theater poses an overwhelming problem, 
both State and locally, even though you may be right and it is desir- 
able, for the simple reason that the great problem comes in determin- 
ing what could and could not be shown because one type of film might 
disturb someone who may be weeny to be disturbed and have no effect 
whatsoever on someone you and I might consider perfectly normal 
in both movements, desires, and ambitions, so where do you draw the 
line? Those are some of the more technical problems that you would 
arrive at with film censorship, forgetting the political igowiey of 
almost insuperable nature that would be forthcoming. So much on 
film censorship. : ; 

The idea of card carrying is particularly repugnant to this society 
because it smacks of the middle thirties in the Fascist and totalitarian 
nations and in the Communist society today wherever human beings 
must identify himself by some form of document, and to pick out a 
particular class of society, young girls, and say that they all should 
carry an identification card, I just think would meet with the most 
overwhelming obstacles, no matter how desirable it may be. 

I could take each one of your points one by one and go down them 
but there are far more experienced members of the committee than I 
am here who undoubtedly would like to comment or ask you some 
questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Green. 

Congresswoman Green. Well, I have great respect for my col- 
league from New York, I might differ a little bit on the film censor- 
ship. We have had film censorship out in Oregon. We have films 
where the notice is posted that this is not to be shown to 18 or 21, 
I forget which, but people under a certain age. 

Mr. Warnwricut. How do you administer it, though? I have a 
16-year-old child who looks considerably older and who can pass for 
18. 

Congresswoman GREEN. This is one of the difficulties and I think 
there are not enough teeth in the law as far as enforcement. I think 
if we had more desire on the part of the owners of the theaters it 
could be enforced better than it is. I am not sure that the abuses or 
the weaknesses in enforcement destroy entirely the desirability. I 
ae of the films that we allow youngsters to go to are pretty 

orrid. 

I was interested in your comments on other countries and I remem- 
ber sitting in on a juvenile court bench in London for 4 hours one 
day and was much impressed by the lawyers who were representing 
the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

As a Member of Congress I have letters from people who are ter- 
ribly disturbed by the cruelty to animals. I have yet to receive, | 
think, a letter from any individual on the cruelty to children. This 
morning I read in my paper of a newly born baby who was wrapped 
in newspaper and thrown in a trash can. I will be interested if there 
-* any group in this city that is concerned about cruelty to such a 
child. 

Could you tell me how many other countries have that National 
——— for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children as England 

oes ! 
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Dr. Kamet. I believe that it is not the same society. I mean this 
same society I do not know if it has some other branches. But I 
know that some other associations for the aim are existing in some 
other countries such as in Belgium, in Holland, in Norway, is what 
I have in mind now. 

Congresswoman Green. Where legal counsel is provided for these 
youngsters ¢ 

Dr. Kame. They are private associations. 

If you will permit me just to have a small comment on the idea of 
film censorship and theater censorship. 

I do not mean complete censorship in the meaning given in the 
despotic countries. I am democratic in my feelings and in my ten- 
dencies, in my beliefs. If I am speaking about this film censorship 
I am commenting that this is existing in all democratic countries of 
Western Europe, nearly all, today. 

I mean by censorship a sort of classification for the films to per- 
mit some of the films for adults only and the others for everyone. 
It is for the benefit of society because a child identifies himself deeply 
and unconsciously with some personalities in the film or in the theater 
and tries to apply it in his own behavior, so if I speak about censor- 
ship I am not speaking of any principle against democracy. On the 
contrary, democracy does not mean that we permit our children to 
see something which may hurt their own formation. It seeks the 
benefit and the interest of every personality in the society and it is 
our duty toward these children to afford them the healthy conditions 
to develop in the healthy way. That is what I mean by this film 
theater censorship. I do not mean that this is a despotic tendency 
which happens in the Fascist countries, no; but I mean that it is our 
duty toward these children to let them only absorb the correct and 
healthy ideals for behavior. 

Mr. Danrets. Who would determine that? What would that board 
consist of ¢ 

Dr. Kamet. It should be a committee of psychologists which are 
interested in the development of children and they study the film and 
they write a report about the film, if it is for the benefit of our chil- 
drenor not. Thatis all. 

_Mr. Dantets. These psychologists would be appointed by the 
Government ? 

Dr. Kamen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dantes. And this board of psychologists or censorship board 
would make its recommendations ? 

Dr. Kamer. Would make recommendations. 

Mr. Dantes. With any penalties provided for violation ? 

Dr. Kame. Well, it is up to you to agree about it, but it is sup- 
posed that there be some penalties in some other countries. 

Mr. Dantets. That is what I am coming to next. In what countries 
today is such a system of censorship set up ? 
_ Dr. Kamex. Nearly in all Western Hidsopeia countries, France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, in most of these countries, perhaps in 
others this censorship for films is existing, classifying films or only 
for adults, to be permitted for children, or not. 

Mr. Dantets. What is the age bracket that is set up as the minimum 
age, or the age of the prohibition ? 

Dr. Kame. It is 16in Europe. 
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Mr. Danrets. Now in these countries which have this bureau of 
censorship, does the same bureau have censorship also or jurisdiction 
over radio and TV programs ? 

Dr. Kamen. I am quite sure that there is a sort of classification or 
study for all these, but I do not know if it is the same committee or 
another committee. 

Mr. Dantets. From your experience, Doctor, does this board have 
censorship also or jurisdiction over newspaper articles? 

Dr. Kamex. Well, it is simply an order that newspapers should not 
publish any case in the courts, for example, or if it did not yet reach 
the court, still in the procedure, about juvenile delinquency, because 
it —_ hurt the formation of the personality of the child who 
reads it. 

Mr. Danrtets. Do I assume correctly that when I refer to news- 
papers that extends to all other reading materials such as magazines, 
periodicals, and so forth ? 

Dr. Kamen. Exactly, sir; all published materials. I believe Italy 
also — that; I think so. 

Mr. Danrtets. I am afraid, Doctor, I must agree with my colleague 
from New York on this question of card bearing; it smacks too much 
of regimentation and I am quite sure that our people in the United 
States would not approve of any such practice. 

Now, on the school homes that you have referred to, you classified 
them in two categories, one compulsory and the other the normal. 

Dr. Kamet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Danrzts. I take it from what you say this is more or less like 
a parental home where all derelict youths, boys and girls, would be 
committed ? 

Dr. Kamet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Danrets. You stressed a great deal on the question of delin- 
quency about moral violations. Are these schools principally for 
moral violations ? 

Dr. Kame. Or in danger to reach this state of corruption. 

Mr. Dantets. Specifically, what do you mean; could you give an 
example ? 

Dr. Kame. Well, in many cases, for example, you might find that 
it is a broken home and the parent who is responsible for educating 
the child is not fit really to sponsor such education. In this case it 
is the right of the child welfare association to present this case to the 
judge with enough reports and the judge might give as judgment 
to take the child from his parent for these homes, to be put in these 
homes. 

Mr. Dantets. It would appear to me from what you said that the 
parent should be committed to some institution rather than the child. 

Dr. Kame. That is right and I do agree that for every problem 
child there is a problem parent. 

Mr. Wainwricut. Usually two. 

Mr. Dantets. Well, I think we have some machinery set up in the 
States to provide for situations like that which arises as the result 
of the delinquency of parents. Usually the children are taken from 
the home and sent out to some State institution or to a foster home. 
However, your thought on that subject is worthy of our consideration. 
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Doctor, I want to thank you very, very kindly for coming here and 
giving us your views and your experience on this question of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Dr. Kameu. Thank you, sir. 

Congresswoman GREEN. I want also to add a thanks. I person- 

ly some time if you 


ally would like to discuss this with you informa 
are in the city. 

Dr. Kamet. I will be glad to come at any time at your disposal. 

Congresswoman GREEN. We can profit from learning what some 
of the other countries are doing in this field. I think your testimony 
has been excellent this morning and has opened up some new doors. 

I might also say in conclusion I was very pleased with your un- 
equivocal statement that the budget has no comparison in saving 
human values. 

Dr. Kamen. That is right. 

Congresswoman GREEN. I think this is in complete agreement with 
my feeling on it and I wish that people were as concerned about 
values as they are about costs. 

Dr. Kamet. That is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Kamel. 

Dr. Kame. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon: at 12:35 p.m. the committee recessed until 10 a.m., 
Tuesday, March 24, 1959.) 








JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION AND CONTROL 


TUESDAY, MARCH 24, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpecrAL Epucarion, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:20 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
1301, New House Office Building, Hon. Car] Elliott (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Green, Daniels, and Wainwright. 

Also present: Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk, and Charles 
Backstrom, research assistant to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our first witness today is Mr. Ralph Whelan, who is 
representing the National Conference of Catholic Charities. Mr. 
Whelan is the commissioner of youth services of the government of 
the city of New York. 

Mr. Whelan. 

Mr. Wuetan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH WHELAN, COMMISSIONER, YOUTH 
SERVICES, NEW YORK 


Mr. Wuexan. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you today as you consider legislation concerning juvenile 
delinquency. Although I am here primarily in my capacity as a 
board member of the National Conference of Catholic Charities, my 
interest is naturally heightenend by my own professional concern 
with the problem as commissioner of youth services of the city of 
New York and executive vice chairman of the youth board. 

The intelligent responsible action taken by the several members of 
your committee through the introduction of previous legislation as 
well as the testimony which is being heard on the Hill-Elliott bill, 
has underscored the seriousness of juvenile delinquency on a nation- 
wide basis. 

I will, therefore, not repeat what has been said about the extent of 
the problem, its complexities in terms of causation or outline the 
multiple approach to its diminution or cure. Such interpretation 
is certainly not needed by this committee. 

I would like to confine my remarks to several neeeds in the field of 
prevention of juvenile delinquency and control which require atten- 
tion and which I feel could be explored on a research and demon- 
— basis within the limited allocation proposed in the bill be- 

ore us. 

I shall also mention several needs which, because of limitation in 
scope, cannot be included at this time. 
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While speaking to the particular bill under consideration and en- 
dorsing the principle it expounds with reference to demonstration and 
research projects, I recognize its limitations, in terms of funds and 
its relatively restricted purpose. Every step the Federal Government 
takes in recognizing its responsibility to come to grips with this na- 
tionwide problem, however, is heartening to those of us on the front 
lines and must be encouraged. Communities and social agencies, 
whether under government or voluntary auspices, need the strong sup- 
port of our Federal Government as they attempt to find the answers 
and cures for this crippling social malady. 

Important strides “, made in pinpointing the source of de- 
linquency to a relatively small segment of our population and in identi- 
fying the potential delinquent at an early age. No factor has been 
more important in this progress than the systematic application of 
scientific techniques of research and study. We have now reached the 
pont where we can point with a high degree of certainty to the nature, 

ocation, causes, and extent of the problem. This is an essential and in- 
dispensable first step. 

s yet, however, we know far too little about how, effectively, to 
meet the problems we have uncovered. We can predict when a boy is 
first entering elementary school that, because of ascertainable factors 
in his home life, he has a high probability of becoming delinquent un- 
less effective measures are taken. We do not know, however, just what 
measures will prove most advantageous. 

We need considerable research to determine what techniques and 
methods are most effective in working with the disturbed child at a 
very early age, particularly the child most likely to become delinquent, 
what type of person can best relate to such lide and their parents 
and what kind of training such a person requires. 

Research has shown that juvenile delinquency, together with a host 
of related social problems, is concentrated in approximately 1 percent 
of our family population. We can describe the constellation of symp- 
toms such as alcoholism, mental illness, physical disability, drug addic- 
tion, criminal behavior, bat otugellind children, and broken homes 
which these families exhibit. We have yet to develop comprehensive 
techniques which will enable us to cut through their rejection, hostility, 
and resistance to help, and come to grips with the sources of their 
difficulties. To my knowledge, there is no current research in this 
area. 

We need considerable research and demonstration to determine the 
most effective methods of working with these multiproblem families. 
We need to know much more about the types of personalities that can 
best relate to and work with them and the kind of differential training 
that such workers would require for this important task. 

We are well aware of the particularly serious nature of delinquency 
among teenagers and of their pivotal relationship to the problem. As 
a group, however, we have been far less successful in working with the 
young people in this age range than with the preadolescents who make 
up the bulk of the membership in our youth serving agencies. 

Here, again, we need to learn new and more effective ways of reach- 
ing and influencing people. We must evaluate the personalities of 
those who are able to establish contact and gain the confidence of this 
age group as well as determine the kind of training such workers re- 
quire to be effective. 
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Finally, it is important that we develop better methods and tech- 
niques for establishing contact with and working with the citizens 
of our communities, particularly in those neighborhoods character- 
ized by apathy, dislocation, blight, and a high incidence of juvenile 
delinquency. We must broaden the base of the delinquency prevention 
effort by getting neighbors to work together to reslove the problems 
of their own local communities. It is only through the enlistment 
of local groups to work not only to improve environmental conditions 
but to help with the problems of their neighbors that we can achieve 
maximum impact. 

Such self-help programs have not been sufficiently developed in the 
United States. Not only do they afford neighbors the opportunity to 
face up to their own problems but there is a PR chance for 
various religious groups to work together in dealing with problems in 
their own communities. 

It is very possible that we need to develop a new kind of personnel 
in this field. The type of personnel that is sparked by a dedication 
to guide people to resolve their own difficulties. The type of personnel 
that is willing to work around the clock, to go where they are needed, 
to work in the marketplace with the difficult problems of children, 
families, and neighborhoods. 

As professional social workers, we must dispel the idea that we have 
a corner on the market in terms of delinquency prevention and control. 
In terms of numbers alone, we could never meet the need. There is 
an untapped reservoir of help in the many competent, skillful and 
devoted people in the community who would like to participate in the 
work of delinquency prevention but do not have the required profes- 
sional training. We must find ways of employing and harnessing 
their energies, as together we continue to explore ways and means of 
coping with the problem. 

Recognizing the serious and perplexing problems related to juvenile 
delinquency, we must develop the patience and persistence to stick 
with them until the solutions are found. We cannot afford the easy 
out of concentrating on the situations which offer the promise of quick 
resolution, those which we know will reward us with success. 

Instead, we are morally responsible for seeking out the most difficult, 
the least promising, and the most demanding situations and applying 
our energies to them. 

We have come a long way in developing skills for working with 
children, families, and communities a recognize their problems, 
who seek help and are willing to participate in planning for them- 
selves. I must reiterate the fact, however, that we know too little at 
this point in relation to what kind of skills and training are necessary 
to meet the needs of those who present the most serious problems in 
the community in relation to delinquency and crime among youth, 
and yet do not seek help on a voluntary basis. This group includes 
the majority of our delinquent children, youth, and families who must 
be eachsdl y some means if we are to have effective results. 

I hope we can do intensive research in this area. 

The proposed legislation would promote research and demonstra- 
tion projects in all of the above areas. Unfortunately it does not 
specifically spell out the urgent need for training. To elaborate on 
the need for more training of personnel already employed in serving 
delinquent youth such as probation and parole officers, court personnel, 

38436—59—pt. 1——15 
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institutional workers, and those employed by both public and voluntary 
agencies would be a thesis in itself. 

I hope that if the Hill-Elliott bill is enacted it will be merely a first 
step toward a much broader program which would include staff train- 
ing and development as well as the strengthening and improvement of 
services. 

It is most encouraging to me that there is now the prospect that the 
Federal Government will take the initiative in helping governmental 
and nonprofit organizations to broaden and intensify their attack on 
the urgent and vital problem of juvenile delinquency prevention and 
its control. 

I would like to congratulate the committee on its vision and leader- 
ship in helping to get this work underway. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Whelan. I recognize now 
the lady from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 

Congresswoman GREEN. No questions. 

Mr. Exxrorr. The gentleman from New Jersey ? 

Mr. Dantets. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Warnwrient. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Whelan. We are very 
much appreciative of your testimony and I am sure we will find it 
most helpful when we come to the point of writing a bill. 

Our next witness is Mr. G. Howland Shaw, representing the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. 

We are very happy to have you, Mr. Shaw. You may proceed now 
in any manner that you see fit. 

As I understand, you do not have a written statement. 

Mr. Suaw. No, I donot, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF G. HOWLAND SHAW, NATIONAL CHILD LABOR 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Suaw. As you have said, sir, I represent the National Child 
Labor Committee. The purpose of that organization is to find suit- 
able opportunities for the employment of youth and to protect children 
from being exploited in the labor field. We are strongly in favor of 
the legislation which is before your subcommittee for consideration. 

We realize that over the past 3 or 4 years there have been numerous 
hearings before congressional committees on the subject of juvenile de- 
linquency and that a great mass of valuable information has been 
accumulated. 

We earnestly hope in the light of that information, that now, 
thanks to the activities of your subcommittee, action will be taken. 
We believe firmly that Federal recognition of the importance of the 

roblem of juvenile delinquency is vital in improving the work that is 
ing done by the States and through private agencies. 

Now, I am not going to claim that the employment of youth is a 
panacea in the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

I am sure that the subcommittee is well aware of the fact that there 
is no such a thing as a panacea. 
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It is an enormously complex phenomenon. I think probably in the 
last analysis you can say that it is the negative effect of our con- 
temporary American life as applied to youth. 

It is a well-known fact, statistically demonstrable, that the under- 
21 age group even in periods of peak employment is the group that is 
the most likely to have a high percentage of unemployment. I would 
like to break that down. 

I think we make a serious mistake, most of us, in our thinking about 
youngsters. We think of youngsters in two categories. First the 
youngster who is going to get a me school diploma, who is, some of 
them at least, going to go through college and some who are going 
to move on to professional schools. That is a well defined category. 

Then we think of another category in equally well defined terms. 
The youngsters who are going to get vocational training. And they 
are going to be the future plumbers, the future carpenters, the future 
tile setters. And there we stop. We ignore a very large group, and 
it is getting larger, and I think this is one of the alarming problems 
that confront us in the United States—not only from the point of 
view of delinquency but from a much broader point of view, and that 
is the youngster who has got very little to offer in the labor market. 

He is going to be the bus boy, the stockroom boy, the messenger. 
And he may not get very far beyondthat. He probably won’t. 

Now, that is the group that from the point of view of the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency we are particularly interested in. That is 
the group that you find standing around during the summer in front 
of the dalaniotatd: shop and doing nothing. 


Now, that doesn’t mean that they don’t want to do anything. Most 
; i y £ 


of them in my experience would like to do something. But as we are 
organized at the present time it is very hard for them to get anything. 

happen to be chairman of the youth employment committee of the 
District Commissioners’ Youth Council. An I had a very interest- 
ing luncheon not so long ago with the personnel officers of the various 
organizations that. employ this type of youngsters. Every one of 
them condemned them lock, stock, and barrel. They were just plain 
no good. They had no sense of time; they had no sense of responsi- 
bility; they had nothing. And, also, they represented to us that the 
turnover was enormous. Well, we happened to have the Superintend- 
ent of Schools at this particular luncheon and we said to him, “What 
can we do ¢ 

“Can’t we do something to make these youngsters more attractive ? 

“Can’t we perhaps at least teach them how to wind an alarm clock? 
Can’t we give them some sense of responsibility ?” 

And we have under consideration here in the District, and I hope 
it will be put into effect, what Detroit and Philadelphia have done 
with conspicuous success. That is to say, a schoolwork program, 
which I believe the committee has been informed about—the Phila- 
delphia project. 

I think that that is one of the most important things we can do. 
The employers are against this. 

Organized labor, to put it conservatively, is not interested. Every- 
body is against it. 

I think one of the most important things we can do is to try and 
find work opportunities for these youngsters. And then another 
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thought which I would like to submit to the committee is the impor- 
tance of vocationa] counseling. 

Now, in some school systems that is done pretty well, but usually 
at the high school level. I think those of us who have worked on this 
postings feel that it should begin at the junior high school level, and 

carried out much more effectively than we are doing at the present 
time. And then I have a point which my good friend Ralph Whelan 
has already made—the importance of community organization. 

I don’t think we are ever going to get anywhere unless we change 
our focus and think about not what we are going to do for these 
youngsters whom we call problem youngsters or underprivileged 
pannentetn or whatever name you wish to apply, but what we can 

elp them to. do for themselves through community action. 

happen to have been chairman of the youth participation panel 
of the Attorney General’s Conference on Delinquency of 1946, I think 
it was. And I shall never forget the experience. Because my panel 
consisted of about 15 adults and 4 youngsters. And as soon as [| 
called the meeting to order, one of the youngsters spoke up and said 
he thought this was probably the worst kind of a meeting that had 
ever been called because, after all, juvenile delinquency was concerned 
with juveniles and where were the juveniles. 

And I put them to work and they were the ones who produced that 
very significant report: 

I think one of the problems that we have got to face is how to find 
ways of bringing youngsters into a more responsible relationship with 
the community. Give them something to do, somthing real to do— 
not only having a share in the management of a boy’s club or.a settle- 
ment house, but giving them something to make them feel that they 
are of real consequence in the community, that they count. 

You know, the delinquent is usually a youngster who feels that he 
doesn’t count—he isn’t of importance—he has got no status. And no 
human being can get along without a conviction that he has at least 
in a modest. way status, and that he counts. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that is about all that I can say to the sub- 
committee. 

I would like to leave primarily the two thoughts: One, the import- 
ance of this problem of youth employment, and, two, the self-help 
idea, whether applied to the community as a whole or to the youngsters 
or predelinquent or not delinquent at all. I might mention there are 
innumerable projects which are of importance in this field. There is 
a great deal that we do not know. 

On the other hand, there is a great deal that we do know and that 
we don’t apply. 

For instance, we say that probation is of immense importance. 
And it certainly is. And then we apply it by giving an unfortunate 
probation officer a caseload of 100 or 200 or even more. And then 
we marvel that probation doesn’t work. What would happen if we 
had a topnotch probation officer, for instance, with a caseload of 10— 
that doesn’t exist anywhere in the United States—but what would 
happen if we had a project? It would be extremely interesting. 
And there are numerous other projects that might be mentioned for 
research and action. 

Now, one of Mr. Whelan’s most significant contributions in this 
field has been the application of the detached worker technique to deal- 
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ing with gangs. We believe that is a pretty successful project, but 
there is room for a great deal of research as to exactly what has 
happened. 

So, Mr. Chairman, all I can say is that my organization heartily 
endorses the purposes of this legislation and hopes for its immediate 
adoption. 

Mr. Exurorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Shaw. You have brought 
us much to think about. 

I now recognize the gentlewoman from Oregon, Mrs. Green, for 
any questions she may have. 

Congresswoman GREEN. I was greatly interested in your emphasis 
on youth employment and a little bit surprised that you did not in- 
corporate in your statement some reference to the bills which are 
before the Congress in regard to revitalizing the CCC. 

Would you care to comment? Are you familiar with these bills ? 

Mr. Suaw. That is Senator Humphrey’s bill, is it not ? 

Congresswoman GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Suaw. I am not authorized particularly to speak regarding 
that bill in behalf of my organization. But personally I think there 
isa great value in it. And I would be inclined to very definitely go 
along with it. 

It seems to me to incorporate a very valuable idea and one which 
should be given very sympathetic consideration. 

Congresswoman GREEN. You mentioned the possible opposition 
by employer groups and by labor groups to the employment of minors. 

Do you think that there would be the same opposition to a CCC 

group ¢ 
. Mr. Suaw. I shouldn’t think so. I think the opposition, Mrs. 
Green, is something like this: He says, “Why do you want me to 
employ an incompetent 17-year-old when I can get somebody who is 
26 or 27 and who will help me make more money ?” 

Now, our problem, I think, is to get across in that kind of a situation 
to the employer that it isn’t only a question of making dollars and 
cents, but he has got some civic responsibility, and he ought to help 
in the solution of this problem. And I think there is the possibility 
of getting nos 1 from organized labor if the problem is squarely put 
up to them with all its ramifications. 

Mr. Danters. Mr. Shaw, is the principal objection of the employer 
to employing 17- and 18-year-olds principally the fact that they may 
soon be drafted in military service? 

Mr. Suaw. That is one reason unquestionably, yes. But I think 
nore important than that is his feeling—one might also say a preju- 
dice—against the upper teenager. He just doesn’t like him. He feels 
that he is incompetent. 

Mr. Danrers. Do you find that to be true in the District of 
Columbia ? 

Mr. Suaw. Very definitely so. I think you will find it everywhere. 

Congresswoman GREEN. Which do you mean? Do you find it true 
that the 17- or 18-year-old is incompetent or the employer thinks he 
is incompetent ? 

Mr. Suaw. Well, I think that the employer is convinced that this 
youngster is just plain no good. That is his idea. And he wants 
to play safe. He wants to make money. That is what he is in busi- 
ness for. 
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Congresswoman GreEEN. There are lots of valid reasons, though, 
aren't there, for the opposition of these two groups ? 

Mr. Suaw. I understand the employer’s point of view perfectly. 
I also understand the point of view—I have talked to representatives 
of organized labor and I understand their points of view—yes, there 
are valid reasons. 

Congresswoman GreEN. When there are almost 5 million unem- 
ployed people. 

Mr. Suaw. Absolutely. And many of them probably have families. 

Congresswoman GREEN. I am glad to hear your comments on the 
CCC program. I think it was a very valuable contribution. 

Mr. Suaw. I think it is, too. I thoroughly agree. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Watnwaricut. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Our next witness is Mrs. Helene Rosenberg, chairman 
of the board of visitors, New York State Reformatory for Women, 
yore comes here today representing the Americans for Democratic 
Action. 

She will be accompanied by Mr. Edward Hollander of the Wash- 
ington office of the ADA. 

You may proceed, Mrs. Rosenberg. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HELENE ROSENBERG, REPRESENTING 
AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
EDWARD HOLLANDER OF THE WASHINGTON OFFICE OF ADA 


Mrs. Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: 
My name is Helene F. Rosenberg. I am appearing here today on be- 
half of Americans for Democratic Action. I wish to express my 
gratitude to this committee for permitting me to appear here today 
and for arranging a time which makes it possible for me to do so. 

1 have for many years been a member of ADA and have been active 
in the affairs both of the national organization and of the organiza- 
tion in New York State. In addition, I have been since 1956 presi- 
dent of the board of visitors of Westfield State Farm, the New York 
State Reformatory for Women. In this capacity, I have been in a 
position to make certain observations on which I will draw in my 
testimony, with the understanding, of course, that I am not speaking 
officially for the board of visitors or as an official of New York State. 

Mr. Chéinhineat all of us are greatly indebted to this committee for 
calling these hearings. It is most encouraging to those of us who 
have worked on this problem in the cities and States where we live 
to find the increasing interest being shown by the Congress, as ex- 

ressed in these hearings and in the bills before you. We hope that 

fore this session is over, the Congress will have made a start toward 

expressing and assuming the Federal responsibility for this problem 
which is both nationwide and national in scope and effect. 

This Federal responsibility is most convincingly expressed in the 
preambles of all of the bills you are considering. I am particularly 
impressed with the statement of congressional finding and policy in- 
cluded in Mr. Zelenko’s bill and we in New York, where juvenile 
delinquency is of course a major problem, appreciate very much Mr. 
Zelenko’s interest and his efforts. 
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I would like to refer specifically to the language which appears in 
the statement of policy in all of these bills which recognize that major 
factors in juvenile delinquency are basically related to conditions in 
the home, the neighborhood, the community, and the State—to which 
I would like to add, the school—and which implies that the Federal 
responsibility must be discharged through various means of strength- 
ening the efforts to improve these conditions and these surroundings. 

We are very much encouraged also, Mr. Chairman, by the repeated 
references in these bills to the importance of specialized facilities and 

rofessional techniques and personnel in handling these problems. 

everal of the bills, for example, specify the place of the many pro- 
fessional disciplines, ranging from community organization to psy- 
chiatry, and of many professional organizations in the approach to 
the problem of delinquency. We think this is an eminently proper 
approach. 

We are also encouraged by the emphasis on research and demon- 
stration projects, and on the training of personnel for work in pre- 
vention and control of delinquency. The ons of trained personnel is 
one of the great handicaps facing us. 

Juvenile delinquency is sometimes spoken of as though it were a 
specific social ailment, and as though, if we looked long enough and 
hard enough, we would find a specific preventive or a specific cure, 
a sort of social “Salk vaccine” which, if properly applied, could in a 
few years stamp out the disease. 

It is evident from the wording of these bills that their sponsors are 
under no such misapprehension, Al of the bills recognize that juve- 
nile delinquency is the product of an intricate and far-reaching com- 
plex of personal, psychological, social, economic, and environmental 
conditions. Recognizing this, we of ADA believe that, in addition 
to specific measures to deal with delinquency as such, when and as it 
is found, the control of delinquency must include far-reaching public 
and private actions to eliminate social and environmental conditions 
in which disease thrives. 

It is for this reason that we place great emphasis on expanded and 
accelerated programs of slum clearance, housing, and urban renova- 
tions; on the improvement of our schools and our educational proc- 
esses, especially as these will reach the slow learners and the socially 
and economically underprivileged, the public and private social serv- 
ices which deal with the problems of family life; services for im- 
proving physical and mental health; and in general programs to 
eliminate poverty and the social ills which poverty breeds. Without 
elaborating further, Mr. Chairman, I would simply like to remind 
you that ADA has throughout the 12 years of its existence consist- 
ently appeared before this and other committees in vigorous support 
of Federal programs designed to build and strengthen such services 
and activities. 

In preparation for my appearance here, I have collected some in- 
formation on a large sample of the young women in the New York 
State Reformatory for Wooses at Bedford Hills to see what we 
might infer about the causes of their delinquency. These include 
both juveniles and adults, but in general the causes are similar, 
whether the overt delinquency appeared earlier or later. 

As of March 20, 1959, there were 165 women at Westfield in the 
= to 21 age group. The remaining 90 inmates are over 21 and under 

0. 
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What we have is a picture of the results of broken homes, poverty, 
slums, poor education, poor health, and familial and community 
neglect. 

A look into their records shows that 142 of the 165, 85 percent, 
come from broken homes, the products of a vicious spiral of under- 
privileged parent-child relations. Twenty-eight percent are illegiti- 
mate themselves and 38 percent have one to three out-of-wedlock off- 
spring. In the institution some of these girls for the first time in their 
lives know they will have three meals a day, medical care when 
needed, shelter, and a complete set of clothing which is the sole prop- 
= of the one to whom it is issued. 

f the girls whose cases we examined, 72, or 43 percent, had pre- 
viously been in institutions; 95, or 57 percent, had previous probation 
records. 

Of the total, 77 percent came from poor economic backgrounds, 19 
percent had fair economic circumstances, and only 4 percent were 
from homes in good economic condition. 

Of the 165, 59 percent are Negro, 18 percent Latin-American, such 
as Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, Cubans, et cetera; only 23 percent are 
white. Since in most large cities, and these girls are predominantly 
from the New York City area, the Negroes, Puerto Ricans, et cetera, 
are ghettoized, they have lived under overcrowded, undesirable con- 
ditions, gone to understafied, overcrowded schools, where individual 
attention to their problems in school] has not usually been related to 
their homelife. 

Although many have gone as far as the first year of high school, 
when they are enrolled in schoolwork at the institution many are 
either disinterested or unable to make progress without help for their 
emotional and psychological problems. 

The usual term in the reformatory is not long, and the maximum in 
New York State is 3 years; however, most of these girls are not able to 
go back to school and are not considered really educationally 
equipped or stable prospects for many jobs and must compete in the 
labor market with high school graduates without institutional experi- 
ence. Westfield is now initiating an industry program with a view to 
training these girls for factory work. 

The bills before this committee are most impressive because they 
recognize the extreme shortage of trained personnel for preventive 
treatment in the disease of juvenile delinquency and postinstitutional 
care for these unfortunate young members of society. Civil service 
examinations in cities and States draw small lists; pay in the field is 
relatively poor; shortages of psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers, 
psychologists, especially trained institution teachers, and even cus- 
todial staff members, are alarming. 

Many young inmates of institutions should never arrive at these 
places. Lack of facilities on the outside forces judges, parents, and even 
educators to send these boys and girls into close contact with others in 
penal institutions who are ill fitted to inspire a better pattern of be- 
havior for the future. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Rosenberg. 

I now recognize Mrs. Green from Oregon for questions, if any. 

Congresswoman GREEN. Do you have any idea what the budget is 
for the Westfield State Farm for a year? 
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Mrs. Rosenperc. I don't have an accurate idea. But I do know 
that it costs something around $2,000 a year per girl to keep a girl in 
the institution, if that would be of any help. 

“ you multiply the $2,000 by 


Congresswoman GREEN. In other wore 
the 165, approximately ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenserg. Well, [ have to explain that Westfield State Farm 
has two institutions. One is the New York State Prison for Women, 
with which I have nothing to do, and the other is the reformatory, 
both on the same ground. 

And I believe the budget is for both institutions. And the popu- 
lation of the 2 institutions is in the area of 600. Right now, as of last 
Friday, the reformatory was at 255. 

Congresswoman Green. How large a program do you think the Fed- 
eral Government should launch in trying to prevent delinquency or 
tocontrol delinquency? Have you given thought tothat / 

Mrs. Rosenpera. I am a layman, but a very interested one. And 
there seems to be such a serious lack of trained people that that is to 
me one of the most impressive things in the bills that have been 
presented. Even if you can get the legislaters of the different States 
to enlarge institutions and enlarge their staff, it is almost impossible 
to get people to do the work. Then in the cities, in the preventive end 
of it there are so few people available, and the cities seem unable to 
afford to pay for this extra personnel that is needed for guidance 
and help. 

I would not be in a position to say how much the Government 
should spend. But the hope would be that this would be the start, and 
perhaps the States would enter into some sort of program. 

Congresswoman Green. Do you have any idea what the New York 
budget is for penal institutions of the young and older offenders as 
well? 

Mrs. Rosensera. I don’t know. But I know we have approximately 
20,000 people in penal institutions in New York. And I would be 
very happy to get the information for you and send it on. 

Congresswoman Green. What is the average pay for social workers 
in your State ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I don’t know what the average pay for social 
workers is. I could tell you the pay for custodial staff in our institu- 
tion, if you would like to know that. 

Congresswoman GREEN. Yes. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Until recently we were paying in the neighbor- 
hood of under $3,600 a year. And we found it very difficult to compete 
in the labor market for the female correction officers, because the 
Federal Government is paying $4,080, and New York City was paying 
$4,080. And that finally convinced the New York State Civil Service 
to bring ours in line. And our custodial officers now get $4,080. 

Congresswoman GREEN. What do you mean by custodial ? 

Mrs. Rosensera. I am talking about the correction officers, described 
as a guard or matron, those who spend probably most time with the 
inmate. 

Congresswoman GREEN. Do they have any special training? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. No. Notraining at all. 
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This is the problem : You cannot get specially trained people to take 
this type of job, because it has always been associated with an un- 
soe or unskilled position. And the salary has always been so 
ow. 

Many of these institutions are inaccessible. It isn’t always easy to 
find a living place. Westfield, for instance, is out in the country, some 
40 miles from New York City. And there aren’t apartment houses. 
And it is expensive to commute. 

Congresswoman Green. I have wondered many times if we don’t 
oversimplify the causes for juvenile delinquency. I noticed in your 
statement on page 2 you say that a look into their records shows that 
142 of the 165, on 85 percent, come from broken homes. 

We had testimony—we have had it several times—that 1 percent 
of the families produce approximately 75 percent of the delinquents. 
Surely we have more than 1 percent of the homes in this country that 
are broken homes. Is it too easy to identify the delinquent as a 
product of the broken home when this might be just one aspect of 
inadequate parents / 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Well, certainly I didn’t mean to imply that this is 
the only cause of delinquency—a broken home. And IT have with me 
a case history which I deliberately brought which shows the case of 
a girl not from a broken home. 

Now, sometimes maybe two parents are worse than no parent. This 
is a girl who is 16 years old and is a drug addict and who was ar- 
rested for possession of a narcotic drug and hypodermic needle. And 
her introduction to drugs was when a boy friend invited her to get 
high with him. And she turned to prostitution to supply their drug 
needs. She left him. He beat her regularly and threatened her. 
But she left him. And she stopped prostituting for him but con- 
tinued to support her own drug habit. Her background is: Her 
mother is a middle-aged alcoholic who has been known to the courts 
concerning her husband who she stated drank excessively and was abu- 
sive. She blames the environment of the neighborhood entirely for 
any influence that might have led the girl into trouble. The father 
in turn reported the reason he drank heavily was because his wife 
nagged him. It goes on and on. It is pretty ugly. And yet this 
girl has a brother who hasn’t gotten into trouble. He is hard working 
and he has a part-time job after school. 

Congresswoman GREEN. Let me ask you this question : Last week, I 
think, in the Washington Post I read the headlines that a call-girl 
racket had been broken up in New York. The article went on in some 
detail to explain what had happened. Then it specifically referred toa 
particular girl and a particular man. And it said that he presumably 
1s a prominent businessman in another State. 

It described some of their activities. And then it said the girl was 
arrested. 

Tell me, what are your laws in New York? Why wasn’t the man 
arrested ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Apparently they never arrest the man. 

Congresswoman Green. Would you please explain to my naive 
mind. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. I can’t understand it myself. The prison and 
reformatories are full of women who have been sent to jail, but not 
the men who were involved with them. Asa matter of fact, a young 
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man in a town near where I live was put on probation, paroled in the 
custody of his parents the other day, 20 years old, with a long record 
comes from a fine family, ontehadtinn civic leaders, a long record of 
having stood in the street and shot birds down with his shotgun, hav- 
ing been the last one in a brandnew house that burned to the ground, 
and then he admitted dropping cigarettes there. He was paroled in 
the custody of his parents and told to report to them every night at 
10 o’clock. He had been arrested in the home of a known prostitute 
far from where he lived in a poor neighborhood. He was found with 
marihuana in his pockets. The judge said well we are sure you don’t 
use drugs. Somebody must have put it there. 

The woman is in jail serving a sentence, and he is in the custody of 
his parents who in 20 years haven’t done anything for him. But he 
is not in an institution. 

Congresswoman Green. I don’t picture myself as a suffragette ; but 
some of these articles may make me into one. Has anything been 
done in the State of New York to correct this situation so that if the 
male of the species is found in the same circumstances that he should 
be arrested along with the female? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. The only ones I know of who get arrested are 
those who make their living off the girls who make their living from 
prostitution—the so-called procurers, I think, get involved. But I 
don’t know of any of the clients who go to jail. 

Congresswoman GREEN. No further questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey ? 

Mr, Danrtets. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exusorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Rosenberg, and thank 
you, Mr. Hollander. 

Mrs. Rosenspera. Thank you. 

Mr. Houianper. Mr. Chairman, about 3 years ago there was sub- 
mitted to the mayor of New York, Mayor Wagner, a report from his 
deputy mayor who is now Judge Henry Epstein in New York. This 
was a rather comprehensive report on delinquency and included rec- 
ommendations for the city in its campaign against juvenile de- 
linquency. 

I think I sent a copy of this to Mrs. Green. It is too long to put 
in the record. But I would like to refer to it here and perhaps send 
copies individually to members of the subcommittee, because I think 
it contains recommendations for such a well-rounded approach to this 
problem in the city where it is the most serious. So, with your per- 
mission, I would like to send these to you for your information. 

Mr, Exriorr. Thank you. We would be happy to have them, Mr. 
Hollander. And Mrs. Rosenberg, Mrs. Green has one other ques- 
tion, I believe. 

Congresswoman Green. My colleague from New Jersey has sug- 
gested that the reason they do not arrest the man who is engaged in 
the business, shall we say, is because if they arrested him there would 
be no witness to bring the evidence against the woman who is engaged 
in prostitution. Is this one of the reasons? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. I don’t know. I am not a lawyer. But I will 
be glad to get this information for you, Mrs. Green, because you have 
gone my curiosity on this too. I knew they were not arrested; but 

never really knew why. And I have always resented it myself. 
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Congresswoman GreEEN. It was called to my attention that there 
was a similar case down in Florida not long ago where a couple of 
men, highly respectable people, with a thin veneer of civilization, 
at least, on them, were found with a couple of schoolgirls. The 
schoolgirls were arrested. The “gentlemen” were allowed to go free, 
I really would be interested if any attempt has been made in the 
State of New York to say that they both should be guilty before the 
law. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. There is a case where they do arrest the man. 
And that is where you have a juvenile. I think they call it statutory 
rape. In that case the man can be arrested. 

Congresswoman Green. But this would depend upon the good 
judgment of the arresting officer as to whether or not the girl is a 
juvenile? 

Mr. Dantets. Under 16 is considered carnal abuse, which is statu- 
tory rape. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. There have been cases recently in Connecticut and 
New York where men have been arrested. 

Congresswoman Green. In any other crime the accomplice is con- 
sidered, I thought, equally guilty before the law. I just for the life 
of me don’t understand these articles. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Perhaps that might be one way of cutting down 
on the business. 

Congresswoman GREEN. Yes, it might. 

Mr. Dantets. I don’t know if you read this case in the paper the 
other day. It happened in New York City too where some police 
officers had some difficulty in attending a stag. It was a complete 
sellout. So the police nevertheless raided the premises and found a 
couple of women there, and arrested upward of a hundred people. 
Do you recall that case ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenpere. I didn’t see it. 

Mr. Dantets. I think it comes up for trial tomorrow. Everybody 
was arrested. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Everybody was arrested ? 

Mr. Dantets. That is right. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Well, it will probably be excused as a perform- 
ance of art. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Rosenberg. 

_ At this point, without objection, there will be included in the record 
a letter to me dated March 11, 1959, from Stuart R. Stimmel, State 
director of the Boys and Girls Aid Society or Oregon. 

A letter to me dated March 11, 1959, from John M, Whitelaw, exe- 
cutive director, Community Council, Portland, Oreg. 

A letter to me dated March 16, 1959, from Harold J. Noyes, dean of 
Oregon Dental School. 

A letter to me from Adrian J. Edgar, chairman, Nebraska Com- 
mittee for Youth, dated March 7, 1959. 

Congresswoman Green. Mr. Chairman I have several letters in my 
file that I would like to have consent to put in the record at this point 
and I will supply them. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Without objection, the letters to which the gentle- 
woman from Oregon refers will be made a part of the record im- 
mediately following the letters which I have just mentioned. 
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(Letters referred to by the chairman follow :) 


Tue Boys AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY OF OREGON, 
Portland, Oreg., March 11, 1959. 
Hon. CARL ELLIorT?, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Eviiorr: I have studied H.R. 772 which was introduced by the Hon- 
orable Edith Green. I would like to express my full support of the bill and my 
hope that it will receive favorable consideration by your subcommittee and by 
the Congress. I was particularly glad to see that it included an appropriation of 
$5 million toward the training of personnel in the field of juvenile delinquency 
prevention and control. It is so very clear to those of us who are working with 
children that there is an acute shortage of people with adequate training to 
carry out effective programs in this area. The section of the bill providing for 
grants for special projects to demonstrate or develop improved practices for 
juvenile delinquency prevention or control is also highly desirable. 

1 hope that you will be given your personal support to H.R. 772. 

Sincerely, 
Stuart R. StrmMEL, State Director. 


COMMUNITY COUNCIL, 
Portland, Oreg., March 11, 1959. 
Hon. Congressman Cart ELLIort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the House Education and Labor Committce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELLioTr: I am pleased to learn that hearings are being 
scheduled before your committee on a number of juvenile delinquency bills 
beginning March 16, 1959. 

At the time you were holding hearings in various parts of the country, in- 
cuding Portland, Oreg., back in 1957, several representatives of the Citizens 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency for Portland and Multnomah County vis- 
ited with you and presented a letter to you dated November 1, 1957, outlining our 
views. 

I would like to state again that both because juvenile delinquency is a national 
problem and because local committees need stimulation, leadership, and prac- 
tical assistance in working for the prevention and control of this problem, we 
urge that the principles expressed in H.R. 772 by Mrs. Green of Oregon be favor- 
able recommended and passed at this session of Congress and that the early 
implementation of the measures in this bill be formally supported. 

Many of us who have studied this problem carefully for several years have 
been sorely disappointed in the lack of positive action on bills dealing with con- 
structive approaches to the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

I would like to have this letter to you be considered as a statement for the 
consideraiton of your subcommittee and in support of H.R. 772. 

Very cordially yours, 
JOHN M. WHITELAW, Evecutive Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON DENTAL SCHOOL, 
Portland, Oreg., March 16, 1959. 
Hon. Cart Evuwrorr. 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the House Education and Labor Committee, House 
of Representatives, Congress of the United States, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ELLIOTT: Both through my own concern and my partici- 
pation in the activities of the Governor’s State Committee on Children and Youth, 
I am interested in a constructive attack upon the problem presented by children 
whom, for want of a better term, We aesiguate “deiiuqueut. bili H.1t, 772 pro- 
vides assistance in this area of social disability and I feel it deserves strong 
support. 

Title II of H.R. 772 providing grants for training personnel contributes to 
an important facet of this problem. Title III supporting projects to be pursued 
at here> gras level is very well considered as a mechanism for developing 
technics, 

It is my hope that H.R. 772 will receive favorable consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Harorp J. Norges, Dean. 
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NEBRASKA COMMITTEE FOR YOUTH, 
March 7, 1959. 
Hon. Cart Etxiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR CONGRESSMAN Extiotr: I would like to express to you, our special 
interest in the State of Nebraska in the juvenile delinquency bill, H.R. 772. 
If this bill were to pass it yould greatly help the State. The Governor’s Nebraska 
Committee for Youth is trying to do the very thing that this bill suggests but 
are of course, very limited in both funds and leadership. 

I believe this is a move in the right direction and would like to urge your 
committee to do everything possible to encourage its passage. Our committee 
stands behind the bill and will be glad to do everything we can to help in its 

ge. 

If there is anything else that we may do, we would appreciate your letting 
us know at your earliest convenience. 

Most sincerely yours, 
ADRIAN J. EpGAr, 
Chairman, Nebraska Committee for Youth. 


(Letters referred to by Mrs. Green :) 


THE PORTLAND COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Portland, Oreg., March 19, 1959. 
Hon. EpirnH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mrs. GREEN: I have examined with great care H.R. 772, which you have 
prepared to deal with the problem of juvenile delinquency. The purposes and 
the organization you recommend would strengthen greatly the work that is be- 
ing done on the State and local level. 

At the last meeting of the Portland Council of Churches’ division of Christian 
life and work, we were discussing the increasing delinquency of young people 
and the all-out thrust that must be made to deal with it. 

I personally would like to see this resolution become a law of the land. Thank 
you for your great concern in these matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILuiaM B. Cate, Executive Secretary. 


OREGON JUVENILE CoUNCIL, 
Portland, Oreg., March 18, 1959. 
Hon. EpitH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mrs. GREEN: Your letter inviting submission of a statement for con- 
sideration of the subcommittee has been received. It is unfortunate that I 
was away from my desk at the time your letter arrived, as the hearings must 
now be underway. Perhaps my feelings on the proposed legislation could be 
of use to you in your consideration of these bills. 

H.R. 772, of which you may be justifiably proud, has much to offer in a field 
which heretofore has been neglected. I am especially interested in title II, 
Grants for training personnel. A recent survey of police departments in Oregon 
by a subcommittee of the Governor’s State committee on children and youth 
pertaining to training for police juvenile officers shows a woeful shortage of 
personnel trained in juvenile work. I am sure that will hold true in the 
juvenile court counseling services also. Most courts and police bureaus must 
maintain their own inservice training programs because of the lack of adequate 
schools concerned with the highly specialized subject of the juvenile delinquent. 
Maintenance of such training programs presents a tremendous problem because 
of the ever-present burden of individual caseloads being carried by the inexpe- 
rienced as well as the experienced workers. This section of your bill covers 
one of the most critical areas being faced by the official agencies, and although 
I am in accord with the remainder of H.R. 772, feel that this, associated with 
title III, Grants for special projects, is the most important contribution to be 
proposed in the area which you are covering. 

Mr. Humphrey’s bill, 8. 812, uses a different approach to the problem by pro- 
viding outdoor training to the young men of our country. I believe this bill to 
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be excellent in its structure and purpose. It has been met with considerable 
enthusiasm by the professional people in the field who are charged with the 
responsibility of providing facilities and opportunities for predelinquent youth. 
I am sure that S. 812 could do much toward the prevention of delinquency and 
crime, as well as provide the United States with a valuable program of con- 
servation and development. 

It is difficult for me to determine the relative importance of two such fine 
proposals, as they approach the identical problem from two entirely different 
levels, each as important as the other. No legislator or administrator would, 
as a general of the Army, select only one weapon with which to defend his 
country. Nor can we ask that only one weapon be provided to combat de- 
linquency and crime. We can only pray that Federal assistance may be pro- 
vided to prevent the rise in juvenile delinquency as well as to better prepare 
our professional people to handle the current and future individual problems 
of the children of our Nation. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
RoNALD E. McKENZIE. 


Crrcuit Court, DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC RELATIONS, 
JUVENILE CoURT AND HOME, 
STATE OF OREGON, COUNTY OF MULTNOMAH, 
Portland, Oreg., March 16, 1959. 
Mrs. EpvIrH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mrs. GREEN: I read your bill (H.R. 772) with much interest, and concur 
wholeheartedly that what you purpose is a valid starting point for the under- 
standing and control of this thing we label juvenile delinquency. 

In my some 16 years experience, including graduate work, in the field of 
correction I have attended a good many conferences and institutes where 
attempts were made to analyze and come up with methods or procedures of 
control. In the majority of these conferences the final conclusion pointed up 
the need for trained personnel, research, and demonstration as a floor, or a start- 
ing point. While most of us in the field have recognized this, the sad fact remains 
that we have not achieved the desired results in setting up machinery to cope 
with the problem. We have seen islands throughout the country wliere some 
success has been achieved, and we like to think of our agency in Multnomah 
County as one of these islands. However, our own crippling limitations lie in 
the area mentioned in your bill, that is, lack of trained personnel and research. 

Over the years we have heard of many panaceas or cure-all methods of 
delinquency control, but most of them have ignored the basic facts that de- 
linquenecy will have to be controlled at the local level, and if the local com- 
munities are to be expected to do this they will need a great deal more direction 
and help, such as proposed in H.R. 772. 

The control of the devient person, as you know, is an expensive one, and 
the figure mentioned in your bill is only a start, but I can think of no other 
area where the investment of dollars will produce dividends as great, both in 
money saved and lives reclaimed. I am sure we would see an added incentive 
and buoyancy in programs throughout the country if the Federal Government 
became actively involved in providing some leadership and the means to ac- 
complish the sought-after results. 

The advisory council, as mentioned, is a most important part and, as we all 
know, it will have success so long as the leadership is of top quality, but of 
course we have to assume this will be carried out. 

In ending, I would like to say that all of us on the firingline are very grateful 
to you for the sincere thought and effort you have demonstrated, and I feel 
that by enactment of the proposals mentioned we will be arriving at a sound 
operating base. 

Thank you again for everything, and If I can help you in any way, please 
let me know. 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT B. GREEN, 
Director, Juvenile Court and Home. 
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Circuit Court oF OREGON, 
Fourtns Jupicrat District, DePpARTMENT No 12, 
Portland, Oreg., March 10, 1959. 
Hon. Epirn GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: My comment concerning H.R. 772 is, of course, the same as 
it has been for similar proposed legislation before. Facilities and trained 
personnel, along with research, seem to me to best point the way toward solution 
of our ever-mounting juvenile problems. This bill which you have proposed is 
directed toward these ends, and, therefore, I strongly favor it. I believe that 
few people, outside of those who are dealing constantly with children in trouble, 
are as keenly aware as we who work with the children of the need for trained 
personnel. It is a desperate need, and it is getting more desperate all the time. 

Perhaps what I have said here will be sufficient for a statement for the com- 
mittee. I would, of course, like to appear before the committee, but it is not easy 
to take the time or to get the expense money for traveling to Washington. How- 
ever, I have been invited by the National Education Association to a conference 
in Washington on the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency on May 
14 and 15. Apparently several people from around the country have been 
selected for these invitations, and the conference is planned to implement 
the yearlong study being made by Dr. William C. Kvaraceus, director of the 
NEA juvenile delinquency project. The NEA will apparently pay all of 
the expenses of the invitees while in Washington, but the invitee must 
arrange his own travel expenses. The Oregon Education Association, at the 
present time, has under consideration the question of defraying my fare back 
there, and will not decide until a meeting along about the middle of April 
whether it will do so. 

As soon as I receive word as to whether I will be able to get to the conference, 
I will let you know, and perhaps I can make an appearance before your com- 
mittee at the same time. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Vireit Lanertry, Circuit Judge. 


OFFICE OF THE JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 
CouUNTY OF LINCOLN, 
Newport, Oreg., March 12, 1959. 
Mrs. EpITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mrs. GREEN: Thank you for your kind letters regarding our mutual inter- 
est in prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. I regretfully will not be 
able to be present at the delinquency hearings commencing on March 16 of the 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor. At this time I do 
not propose to submit a statement to the committee. 

I am personally much in favor of your bill, H.R. 772. It seems to me to incor- 
porate some very practical methods for beginning real progress in delinquency 
control. A Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency ought to be able 
to contribute much constructive advice concerning treatment and control of this 
eultural sickness. It would be a delight to me if such a council could have some- 
thing to do with determining the actual extent of delinquency in the United 
States. It seems that each time one reads a newspaper or magazine one finds 
statistical totals of delinquency by the latest FBI, Children’s Bureau, or some 
other agency or person and often these figures vary by hundreds of thousands of 
cases. This must indicate that statistics are of value only on the local level. But 
it would be helpful to have some reliable national data. 

Further, so many who write professionally seem to have a pet theory about 
delinquency causation and are prone to illustrate it profusely at 5 to 10 cents a 
word. ‘ihese opinions often suffer severely from superficiality and lack of scien- 
tific method. We can’t rely on this kind of thinking. The theories so often are 
oversimplified and break down under careful scrutiny. The public could use some 
pee guidance in this area. Perhaps a council would have some enlightenment 

or us. 

The grants for training personnel could fill such a very obvious need. In 
Oregon, and nationally, juvenile court workers are vastly undertrained. As 
long as we remain semiskilled in our casework efforts, we can perhaps only 
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offer to troubled youngsters a sincere interest and supportive attitude rather 
than constructive therapy. 

Grants for special projects could have lasting influence. Certainly research 
projects to promote a few breakthroughs in behavioral science are urgently 
needed. Perhaps we could see some of the same kind of progress in under- 
standing of human behavior as was afforded the field of medicine during and 
after World War II or the recent successes enjoyed by those in our outer space 
program. We can and do manipulate environment, i.e., clean up slums, etc. 

Such projects certainly involve contributing factors in delinquency causation ; 
but to really whip the problem, we must know a great deal more about basic 
human behavior. Psychology and sociology are yet mere infants among aca- 
demie disciplines. Research grants could do much to hurry their potential 
contributions. 

I recall reading in recent issues of the New York Times about several demon- 
stration projects currently being activated in New York City and in Chicago. 
Such programs should have great meaning for us when their effect has finally 
been assessed. It undoubtedly would be of value if such results could be inte- 
grated in a national program and made available more readily to all of us in 
this field. 

I’ve appreciated your letters, please me know if there is any way I can be of 
any service in your delinquency prevention work. 

Sincerely yours, 
LARRY ROMINE, 
Director, Juvenile Department. 


NEIGHBORHOOD Hovusks, INC., 
Portland 1, Oreg., March 13, 1959. 
Hon. Congresswoman EpITH GREEN, 
312 O'd House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSWOMAN GREEN: Thank you for informing me of the coming 
hearings scheduled by the subcommittee of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, beginning March 16, to consider bills in the area of juvenile delin- 
quency and also for the copy of your H.R. 772 bill. 

As you are probably aware, our agency, Neighborhood House, dealing in 
social, education, and recreation services, has dealt with the juvenile delin- 
quency problem for many years. One of our main difficulties has been in 
securing proper and qualified personnel to handle this phase of our program. 

I noted with great satisfaction that your H.R. 772 bill provides the mechanics 
for each State to develop research projects as well as formulating a program 
for training highly skilled personnel. In my estimation these two elements are 
the most important in the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 

Since your H.R. 772 bill contains some of the most desirable objectives which 
we seek as an aid in the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency, I 
strongly endorse and urge the passage of your bill by the subcommittee. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter given to Hon. Carl E!liott when the Citi- 
zens’ Committee met with both of you. This letter is sent as a reminder of 
our deep concern here in Portland for the need of legislation on Federal level 
to give us the proper tools and qualified personnel to stem the growing tide of 
juvenile delinquency. 

You are at liberty to pass these letters on to subcommittee chairman, Hon. 
Carl Elliott, if you so desire. 

With very best wishes, I remain 

Sincerely, 
Lours N. GALLO. 


ComMMUNITY CouNCIL, 
Portland, Oreg., November 1, 1957, 
Hon. Congressman ELLiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittce on Education, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELLIoT: The following statement represents the unanimous 
opinion regarding the need for Federal action in the field of juvenile delinquency. 
The people endorsing this statement have been asked to represent the Citizens’ 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency from Portland and Multnomah County, and 
the Community Council of Portland, Oreg. These persons are actively involved in 
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a wide cross section of community life, including Parent-Teacher Association 
activity, schools and education, settlements and neighborhood centers, law en- 
forcement, public welfare administration, public recreation, and community 
planning in the social welfare field. 

We believe in and want to support the principles expressed in Senate bill 
4267 as passed on July 27, 1956, and in various bills introduced in the House 
of Representatives on the subject of juvenile delinquency, including particularly 
H.R. 652 by the Honorable Edith Green, which we understand have not been 
favorably acted upon by your committee. 

Both because juvenile delinquency is a national problem and because local 
communities need stimulation, leadership, and practical assistance, in working 
for the prevention and control of this problem, we urge that the provisions of 
these bills be passed at the next session of Congress and that the early imple- 
mentation of them be firmly supported. 

As a representative citizens group, we have been disappointed in the lack of 
action on bills dealing with this subject by the Subcommittee on Education during 
the last session of Congress. 

Thus, we are presenting this statement to you while you are in our community 
and, at the same time, we would appreciate very much the opportunity of 
meeting with you so that our views can be presented orally and directly. 

Respectfully yours as individual representatives of the Citizens’ Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency for Portland and Multnomah County, and the Com- 
munity Council, Portland Oreg., 

John M. Whitelaw, Chairman, Associate Director, Community Council ; 
Lt. Edward J. Carney, Bureau of Police; Dr. Leslie M. Chase, 
Director, Child Services, School District No. 1: Louis N. Gallo, 
Executive Director, Neighborhood House; Albert B. Green, Direc- 
tor, Juvenile Court and Home; Gus B. Lange, Administrator, 
Multnomah County Public Welfare Commission ; Dorothea Lensch, 
Director of Recreation, Bureau of Parks and Public Recreation; 
Carl Shaw, Executive Director, Friendly House Community Cen- 
ter; Mrs. Stephen A. Turel, President, Portland Council of Parents 
and Teachers. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
MAcLAREN ScHOOL FOR Boys, 
Woodburn, March 19, 1959. 
Hon. EpitH GREEN, 
Representative, Third District, Oregon, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DeEaR Mrs. GREEN: Thank you so much for your thoughtfulness in sending a 
copy of H.R. 772 relating to juvenile delinquency. 

For many years, there has been a heavy demand for exactly the personnel 
training and special projects outlined in your bill. The National Conference of 
Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies along with the National Conference of 
Training School Superintendents have repeatedly pointed out the unmet needs 
of institutions and agencies dealing with juvenile delinquents. 

The relative importance of research and training as set forth in titles II and 
III seem to be quite reasonable and appropriate. It should be borne in mind 
that some training may need to be invested even in those who are doing research. 
The need for trained staff is well known and adequately documented. Our own 
State of Oregon is suffering severely for lack of trained persons. Virtually no 
funds are available to improve the picture. 

I regret that I shall be unable to meet with the subcommittee of the House 
Education and Labor Committee. I shall be attending the National Conference 
of Training School Superintendents in New York on March 25, 26, and 27. 
From 50 to 70 superintendents attend this conference and should be in a position 
to talk with Members of Congress or the subcommittee in New York. 

Attached find a copy of “The MacLaren Approach” which gives a partial pic- 
ture of our position in Oregon. Again, thanking you for remembering us person- 
ally and as an agency, I am 

Sincerely, 
Amos E. REep, Superintendent. 
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THE MAcCLAREN APPROACH 


A child’s major experiences, qualitatively and quantitatively, are most closely 
related to the home and to the school. Pensonality and character are primarily 
developed through meaningful and significant relationships with father, mother, 
and teacher, These are expanded to include other relatives, playmates, and 
acquaintances who play secondary but important roles. If the primary sources 
of child training and character building are inadequate, the child’s behavior 
then, of necessity, must be shaped by the secondary sources supplemented by 
the biological strengths of the child himself. The too often sad results of 
the latter are the social ills including delinquency, retardation, and psychosis. 
With this in mind, the MacLaren School for Boys attempts to reemphasize the 
importance of the child-father-mother-teacher relationships in an ongoing, 
cooperative, and comprehensive program. 

The most effective method of testing the validity of counseling and casework 
services to children in institutions, or with their parents, is to examine the 
degree to which the institution’s programs incorporate basic casework skills. 
No one, not even the committting court, can force the child, or his parents, to 
seek help, or to accept that which may be offered. In like manner, no one 
not even the most highly trained professional person, can compel the child, or 
his parent, to utilize services if they lack the capacity to do so. Finally, no 
one can deny the inherent right of the child and his parents to make their own 
decisions and determine for themselves what their life will be. 

These principles, if applied to casework services in institutions, presuppose 
that programs will be developed which will incorporate understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the individual as a person; that the primary aim of such services 
will be to help the individuals deal in a responsible manner with themselves, 
and with the life situations which confront them. It entails the concen- 
tration and direction of all human and material resources of the institution 
to the task of helping individuals use their capacities, according to their own 
measure of talent, to live personally satisfying and socially useful lives. 

While MacLaren School for Boys understands and accepts the principle that 
no one can be forced to accept that which he does not want, it recognizes its 
responsibility to develop the kind of atmosphere which is based on profound 
respect for the dignity of the individual. It is this kind of atmosphere, wherein 
both boys and staff can live comfortably, which promotes the utilization of 
casework services while developing a personal sense of responsibility, which 
must accompany the exercise of the individual’s right of self-determination. 

To accomplish these things, MacLaren has sought to break down and eradicate 
the traditional concepts of training schools and training school operations. It 
seeks to focus attention upon the need for the kind of school in which neither 
real nor psychological fences inhibit the free interchange of ideas and services 
between the school and all communities throughout the State. While helonging 
to no one community, the school is an extension of the services which each 
community, however small, can provide for its troubled and troublesome youth. 

In order to emphasize the school’s role as an extension of the community, it is 
imperative that communities be well informed as to the services which the school 
can reasonably be expected to provide. To this end, professional staff members, 
at the school and in the field services division, are encouraged and, in some 
instances, assigned to participate vigorously in activities and organizations on 
both the local and State levels. In their contacts with individuals and groups, 
they are urged to stress the personal responsibility each citizen has to inform 
himself of the nature of an operation which so vitally affects young people in 
this State. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that if the training school is to do an effec- 
tive job, it must carry on broad programs designed to educate the general public. 
With this in mind, MacLaren School has encouraged a variety of groups and com- 
munity organizations to visit the school and to supplement our programs. Stu- 
dents from Willamette, Linfield, and Monmouth Colleges actively participate with 
the boys in social activities. The junior chamber of commerce, Knights of Colum- 
bus, Rotary, Youth for Christ, Boy Scouts, Lions, and Kiwanis have taken leader- 
ship in helping to enrich our programs. 
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To impiement this program of public education, the school has encouraged the 
Universitiy of Portland, Willamette University, and Linfield College to develop 
programs of on-the-job training, by making the facilities of the school available 
as fieldwork placements for students. The school’s teaching and professional 
staff take an active part in teachers’ institutes and seminars throughout the 
State, in an eifort to promote better understanding of mutual problems. 

Most important of all, however, is MacLaren’s responsibility for training youth 
to live in communities and to compete with other youths in socially acceptable 
ways. An extensive program of off-campus activities includes not only varsity 
competition with community schools in baseball, football, basketball, track, and 
wrestling, but also a varied assembly program for exchange with other schools. 
In leisure time activities, the Boy Scout troop at MacLaren takes part in camp- 
outs and all other scouting programs. A choral group has presented many pro- 
grams within a 75-mile radius of the school. A drum and bugle corps is being 
developed. Once each week a selected group of boys leaves the campus to attend 
local theaters, skating rinks, or for all-day picnics. 

Recreation and leisure-time activities, however, are not stressed to the extent 
that boys lose sight of their responsibility to make significant contributions to 
community life. Annually, MacLaren boys repair toys for distribution to needy 
children in local communities. They assist in the harvesting cf fruit and vege- 
table crops for neighboring farmers, and use funds earned in this way to assist 
needy boys whose parents are unable to supply their personal needs. Recently, 
many souvenirs were made by boys in craft classes, for distribution by a state- 
wide organization in promotion of the Oregon centennial. 

A student council, with representation from all cottages, gives the boys an 
opportunity to participate in the initiation and revision of institution programs. 
They develop a sense of responsibility and broader understanding through this 
outlet which provides for some self-determination. 

In etrorts to involve local communities more closely in the operation of the 
school, MacLaren keeps the committing courts and local public officials well 
informed as to changes in assignment and progress made by boys in the school. 
Field service workers visit local schools and other agencies in order to keep 
them: advised of the status of local boys. Arrangements are made for MacLaren 
boys to receive high school diplomas from local schools. Transcripts of credits 
earned are transmitted for each boy leaving MacLaren, thus insuring continuity 
when he returns to his local school. Field service workers, as well as the re 
sources of the clinical staff, are available to local educators in a consulting or 
advisory capacity with respect to problems presented by individual boys on 
parole. 

If parents are to seek help from MacLaren, it is recognized that they must not 
only be made to feel welcome, but ways must be found to involve them personally 
in the day-to-day operations of the school. When a new boy is reeeived, his 
parents are immediately invited, and an appointment made for them, to visit 
the school and discuss their son’s problems with a child guidance counselor. 
Throughout the boy’s stay at the school, they are encouraged to visit him 
weekly, and to take him off campus for the day or for weekends, when he has 
earned that privilege. Regular school report cards are furnished the boy, and 
he is urged to send them to his parents, so they may be informed of his academic 
progress. Trained professional staff are available for consultation whenever 
parents visit. They have many opportunities to consult with cottage personnel, 
since visiting occurs in the cottage in which the boy lives. Parents are en- 
couraged to bring with them other relatives, as well as ministers and teachers, 
so that their son may have opportunities to develop constructive relationships 
with interested adults in the community. On special occasions, such as the 
annual father-son football banquet, parents are involved in specific programs 
with their sons. 

An integral part of the inservice training program for staff is the emphasizing 
of the notion that MacLaren alone does not have the sole answer to problems 
confronting boys, or their parents, in local communities. Every effort is made 
to train both field and clinical staff to recognize problems, and to be aware of the 
resources available to the family in the community and in the State. Many 
referrals emanate from our staff to other agencies which are equipped to provide 
the type of service required. Case conferences are arranged, so that knowledge 
may be shared with other agencies. Parents are encouraged to seek family 
counseling, and ministers and church groups are urged to draw families into 
their activities. 
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Throughout a boy’s stay at MacLaren, an aftercare worker visits the family 
on a regular basis, to build relationships and to help them understand their own, 
as well as the boy’s, problems. These workers understand that, whether or not 
the home or the parents have failed in the past, they must be helped to prepare 
for the return of the boy. In many instances, financial problems have been 
resolved, specific help given to the alcoholic father, or local resources have been 
focused on alleviating medical needs of the family. 

Counseling and casework services for the boy, whether in the institution or 
on parole, are directed to helping him achieve personal satisfactions through 
orderly group living. Not only must he be motivated to achieve in socially 
acceptable ways, but a variety of means must be found, so that achievement in 
accord with individual talent is recognized and ego-strengths thus developed. 
Each boy must understand that, to live in a free society, he must impose personal 
limitations; and that, should he choose to exceed these personal limitations, he 
must be prepared to pay the price for exeess. The entire program is designed to 
give the boy a feeling of worth as an individual, and to develop within him an 
inner sense of security and personal responsibility which will enable him to cope 
with situations which confront him. 

In the interest of furthering the development of a more adequate program of 
casework with families, which would make possible even greater cooperation 
between community agencies and the training school, we believe serious con- 
sideration should be given to the following areas: 

1. A broad program of education and public information at the local level, 
with the specific end in view of increasing awareness of behavior symptoms at 
an earlier age. It is hoped that such a program would not only promote better 
understanding of local programs for prevention and treatment of delinquents, 
but would also further the understanding of and create local support for train- 
ing schools, so that youngsters released from these schools would find more 
ready acceptance in their home communities. 

2. That local, State, and Federal resources be brought to bear on increasing 
our knowledge of the problems confronting parents in our more complex society. 
Increasing awareness of the needs of parents and the nature of parent-child 
relationships should suggest specific measures which might be taken to bolster 
the family as a unit, and decrease the effects of family disorganization on 
children and youth. 

8. The Children’s Bureau of the Federal Government sould take leadership 
in urging the States to develop specialized services for children and youth who 
present symptoms indicating serious behavior disorders. It is a grave error to 
disperse our energies and mitigate the effect of our present programs by seek- 
ing to combine services for delinquent youth with those essentially concerned 
with relieving the problem of dependency. Funds made available by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau should be shared equally between these two programs, and not 
used solely by one to the exclusion of the other. 

4. As agency programs develop, more foster homes will be needed. Especially 
acute at present is the need for homes for exceptional children. Public in- 
formation media and local community organizations should sponsor efforts for 
finding foster homes on a continuing basis. 

5. Attention should be given to the need for intensive programs to train per- 
sonnel for local and State services for children. In all of the professional dis- 
ciplines, including social work, religion, psychiatry, education, and psychology, 
there is a critical need for trained and experienced personnel. At the present 
time, Oregon is not in a position to attract and hold qualified personnel in these 
services, because of the higher salaries paid in neighboring States. ' 

6. Clinic teams composed of a psychiatrist, psychologist, and a social worker 
should be assigned to a regular schedule for travel throughout the State, to 
provide services for local communities unable to provide this service. This 
could well be an extension of the services now provided by the State hospital 
outpatient clinics. 

7. Legislative changes need to be made, which would provide more immediate 
services for seriously disturbed, psychotic and mentally defective children. 
State facilities should be provided to accommodate these children, and educa- 
tional facilities should be provided for children admitted to State hospitals. 

8. Critical examination needs to be made of public school curricula, to insure 
availability of adequate remedial instruction for those in need. More atten- 
tion needs to be given to commercial courses and prevocational training pro- 
grams, to provide expression for the talents and interests of a wider variety of 
children. 
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9. It must be recognized that the training school is a much more controlled 
environmental setting than is the local community. To provide measures for 
removing children from the general community, who are unable to adjust, and 
to deny the exercise of such measures within a training school, is manifestly 
illogical and unreasonable. Superintendents should be given the authority by 
law, or by administrative authority, to transfer those youngsters who are not 
amenable to treatment in the training school setting, or whose continued pres- 
ence would be detrimental to the welfare of others. 

10. We ought to be engaged in a continuous program of testing and analysis 
to determine whether methods presently in use offer the most effective means 
of treating juvenile offenders and preventing further disorganization in the 
home and community. This is a project which could well be underwritten by 
sociology and psychology departments of our colleges and universities. 


BaRazoo, W1is., March 14, 1959. 
Hon. EpirH GREEN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mrs. GREEN: I was very flattered to get your letter and to be asked to: 
testify. As Iam a senior in high school and have no great financial fund, a letter 
will have to do the job. Had I been able to come, I know I would have enjoyed 
Washington very much. I was in Washington planning for the 1960 White House 
Conference during the second week of January. I found your city to be very 
interesting. 

Please find an enclosed statement to the Subcommittee on Special Education 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor about your bill, H.R. 772. 

It is possible that I may be in Washington about the 9th of May. I would 
like very much to see you then, if you have the time. 

I would consider it a honor to be able to talk with you. 

I wish you the very best of luck with your bill. I feel it is a fine one and 
there is a real need for it. 

Sincerely, 


Kart SMITH. 


Marcu 16, 1959. 
To the Subcommittee on Special Education of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor: 

The following remarks are about the bill, H.R. 772. 

I am a youth, 17 years of age. I am active in youth work on the city, county, 
district, State and National levels. I have worked with welfare people in this 
work so I feel I have the basis for an opinion on a bill like this. I also have 
a sincere interest in my fellow youth. 

Every day I come in contact with youth who get into minor trouble and are 
not being treated right for it and move on to bigger things. Many of our delin- 
quent youth would straighten out after the first bit of trouble if handled 
properly. 

I feel one of the great needs of our country is to find the proper way of handl- 
ing the delinquent youth and then train the people who work with youth in 
this modern way of treatment. 

This delinquent problem needs much study, just like any other social change. 
I feel that the lack of money on a project of understanding the leaders of to- 
morrow is false economy. I truly and sincerely feel that the majority of the 
delinquents can be helped back to a normal and useful adult life. 

When I say help the youth, I don’t mean waiting until they have killed 
someone, but with the proper funds and trained personnel the first offender 
could be helped and stopped. 

I have found that if a youth is given something constructive to do, to work 
for, to have faith in, and feel part of, he will lose a lot of bad habits. 

I believe that a certain amount of blame should go to the parents for the 
delinquent youth. I also have firm beliefs this can be overcome with the help 
of trained personnel, which we now don’t have. 

For the reasons expressed above I believe bill, H.R. 772, is a bill America 
needs. Give the youth of America a chance to help themselves. I would also 
suggest that you consider placing a youth or young adult on the council you 
are creating. We see things a little different and can be of some help at times. 

Sincerely, 
KarRL SMITH. 
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Mr. Exsiorr. Our next witness is Mr. Edward F. Snyder, Friends 
Committee on National Legislation, Washington, D.C. 

I note on your statement here, Mr. Snyder, that you are testifying 
for Mr. Robert C. Taber who is apparently the director of the Division 
of Pupil Personnel and Counseling of the Philadelphia School Dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania and chairman of the Governor’s Committee on 
Children and Youth of Pennsylvania. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Snyper. That is right. Mr. Taber regrets very much that he 
is unable to be here. He was in town on last Friday but had a con- 
ference in one of the executive departments while this committee was 
meeting. And today and tomorrow he has meetings in Cleveland 
which prevent him from. being present. He did very much want to 
make this statement and asked if I would read it for him. So, with 
your indulgence I will read his statement. I will be unable, I am 
afraid, to answer some of the technical questions which may be raised 
in your minds by the statement. But I would be very happy if you 
desire to refer such questions to him for a written answer if you feel 
that would be desirable. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed, Mr. Snyder. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. TABER, DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION 
OF PUPIL PERSONNEL AND COUNSELING OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
SCHOOL DISTRICT (READ BY EDWARD F. SNYDER, LEGISLATIVE 
SECRETARY) 


Mr. Snyper. Speaking for Robert C. Taber, I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to testify on behalf of the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation, a committee which attempts to reflect Friends 
thinking on a variety of issues, but which does not speak for all Friends, 
since the democratic organization of the Society of Friends does not 
lend itself to official spokesmen. 

Juvenile delinquency is a matter of vital concern to us all and we 
support the provisions of every bill which will help mobilize energy 
and resources to deal with these problems. 

Despite the overwhelming testimony presented during the last two 
congressional sessions clearly demonstrating the need for Federal 
leadership and funds, we have not as yet. taken juvenile delinquency 
seriously. Only when a comprehensive bill with a substantial appro- 
priation is passed will we have fulfilled our responsibility to troubled 
children. 

We have reached the point where a crucial decision confronts . 
us and time is rapidly running out. Should we make a substantial 
investment now to cope with a national problem by developing and 
demonstrating fresh approaches and expanding facilities or shall 
we spend more later because we have permitted a cancerous growth 
to get out of hand? If we fail to provide preventions and treatment 
facilities now, colossal expenditures will be required to fight an up- 
hill battle because the child becomes entrenched in delinquency. Like 
cancer, early identification and treatment are essential if juvenile 
delinquents are not to become hardened criminals. If we permit 
the rise of delinquency to continue unabated, innocent persons will 
increasingly become the victims of assault and battery, mugging, rape, 
and murder. 
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Let me be more specific by drawing from my experience in Penn- 
sylvania. Our detention facilities are overcrowded because of the 
lack of institutions for delinquents and mental defectives. Court- 
committed children are obliged to remain in detention awaiting a 
vacancy. As a consequence,police must illegally keep juveniles in 
custody in police stations until in turn there are vacancies in a deten- 
tion home. 

A recent study of probation services for juveniles in the State of 
Pennsylvania revealed that all too often probation is a token gesture 
because caseloads in some instances were 8 times higher than 
the accepted workload of 50. Not even a semblance of rehabilitation 
service could be offered, thereby shortchanging the child in need of 
close supervision and guidance. Troubled children have a right to 
expect more than empty gesture. In one county, probation is a mail 
order affair—an exchange of communications without any face-to- 
face contact. whatsoever. 

Recreation, gang control, child guidance, and other preventive serv- 
ices are woefully inadequate. 

It is essential that we receive Federal funds for three purposes: 

(1) Demonstration projects in local communities such as adequately 
staffing a juvenile probation department with professionally trained 
workers to demonstrate what can be achieved with an acceptable case- 
load; such as gang control and sufficient staff in training schools to 
work with families before the child is discharged to their care. 

(2) Training of personnel is urgently needed. Every institution 
that I know of has authorized positions and is confronted by a 
shortage of training personnel and cannot fill them. Five additional 
institutions have been proposed for Pennsylvania but we shall be at 
a loss to staff them unless we step up our training programs com- 
parable to what the National Defense Education Act provides for 
the training of school counselors. 

3. Grants to States for the development of more comprehensive 
programs at the State level where coordination generally is not ade- 

uate. Such grants, if given on a matching basis, would prompt 
the States to provide more generously. 

It would be my earnest hope that all three phases could be encom- 
passed in a compromise bill. Its passage would have far-reaching 
effects. Not only would it spur us on to the development of further 
understanding of delinquency and of new techniques, but would have 
a favorable effect on all children. If we are to hold them account- 
able for their behavior, as we should to encourage inner discipline, as 
they reach adulthood, then we cannot make idle threats. Those who 
get away with flouting the law and violation of probation develop 
attitudes of defiance toward all authority. These attitudes are con- 
tagious to all children and therefore affect their morals adversely. 
When corrective facilities break down at any level, a chain reaction 
sets in because we can no longer carry through what we indicate as 
the consequences of flagrant disregard of law and order. 

Five million dollars is not sufficient. I would suggest that the level 
of an effective program might begin at $25 million the first year and 
rise to a level of $100 million over the next 4 years to support the 3- 

ronged approach of demonstration, training, and grants-in-aid out- 
fined above. New York City spends approximately that amount for 
its youth service program alone. The Philadelphia public schools 
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spend $1,500,000 for school counseling, one of the most effective serv- 
ices in preventing delinquency. If we were to reduce the ratio of 
pupils to counselor to 1 to 300 as recommended by the Conant report, 
we would be obliged to double our expenditure. Although we would 
not protest the allocation of hundreds of millions of dollars for high- 
way and airport construction, we do urge that appropriations for 
delinquency be commensurate to the magnitude of the problem. We 
cannot afford to permit children so desperately in need of help to re- 
main at the bottom of the totem pole. They deserve and must have 
top priority if we are to preserve the well-being of our Nation. 

Mr. Etxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Snyder for your very fine 
statement. And I am sure that you will convey to Mr. Taber the 
thanks of the committee for your bringing it. 

At this point, without objection, the record will include a letter 
of Mr. William J. Villaume dated March 15, 1959, addressed to me. 

A telegram from Sylvia Carothers, director, Florida Childrens 
Commission, addressed to me. 

A letter from R. Winfred Tyndall, executive director of the Family 
and Child Service Agency. 

A letter from Leonor K. (Mrs. John B.) Sullivan, Member of Con- 
gress from the Third District of Missouri, and a letter from Mrs. Sulli- 
van dated March 19, 1959. 

A letter dated March 17, 1959 from Mrs. Miles D. Kennedy, director, 
American Legion, with which she included a statement of Arthur 
W. Wilkie, chairman of the National Child Welfare Commission in 
the American Legion. 

A telegram from Clark W. Blackburn, general director of the 


Family Services Association, received by me on March 12, 1959. 

A statement of the American Public Health Association submitted 
to the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, submitted for the record by Martha M. Eliot. 

A letter of E. Preston Sharp, dated March 2, 1959 from the Osborne 
Association, Inc. 

A letter from Mrs. Margaust T. Groff, of the Business and Profes- 


sional Women’s Clubs of Philadelphia, dated March 7. 

A letter from Mr. E .R. Cass of the American Correctional Asso- 
ciation, dated March 4, 1959. 

A letter of Samuel Rabin of the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies: 
of New York, directed to me on March 12, 1959. 

A letter of Jack C. Pulliam of the Boys Industrial Institute at 
Topeka, Kans. 

A letter of Thomas D. Gill, judge of the juvenile court of the State 
of Connecticut, dated March 13, 1959. 

A letter of Mr. Robert C. Taber of the Commonwealth of Pennsy]- 
vania, Governor’s Committee on Children and Youth, dated March 
17, 1959. 

A letter of Clifford G. Bailey, Captain, Crime Prevention Bureau, 
Minneapolis Police Department, directed to me on March 13, 1959. 

A letter of Van R. Hinkle, supervisor, Division of Children and 
Youth Services, Department of Institutions, Olympia, Wash., directed 
to me and dated March 13, 1959. 

A letter and statement of Joseph H. Reid, executive director, Child 
Welfare League of America, Inc., dated March 13, 1959. 
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A letter of Mr. Fred DelliQuadri, director, Division for Children 
and Youth, State Department of Public Welfare, State of Wisconsin, 
dated March 13, 1959, to which he appended a statement relating 
to H.R. 3464 and S. 694. 

(The documents above referred to follow :) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1959. 
Hon. Cart ELiort, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Special Education, House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR COLLEAGUE: I have received the following telegram from the president 
and chairman of Boystown of Missouri in regard to H.R. 3464: 

“Will appreciate your active support and work for passage H.R. 3464 delin- 
quency control projects bill. Federal assistance vital to increase local efforts for 
control, prevention, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. Kindly register our 
interest in this legislation with Representative Elliott for inclusion in record of 
current hearings, Subcommittee on Education.” 

May I therefore request that this message be included in the record of the 
hearings on H.R. 3464 and related bills? 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JoHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, Missouri. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1959. 
Hon. Cart EL.iort, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Special Education, House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR COLLEAGUE: I have received the following letter from Mrs. Henry Hitch- 
cock, Route 2, Box 340, Chesterfield, Mo., in regard to H.R. 3464: 

“You as a well-informed, intelligent woman, are well aware of the serious 
spread of juvenile delinquency throughout this country and I hardly need urge 
your active support of H.R. 3464. 

“Having worked in the child welfare field for over 20 years, I feel that any 
positive step, or demonstrational project, however small, will be very meaningful 
and encouraging, to all the professional and lay people working with this problem. 

“Will you please forward this letter to Representative Elliott, chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Special Education.” 

May I therefore request that this letter be included in the record of the 
hearings on H.R. 3464 and related bills? 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JoHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, Missouri. 


THE FAMILY AND CHILD SERVICE AGENCY OF 
WINSTON-SALEM AND ForsytH COUNTY, 
Winston-Salem, N.C., March 18, 1959. 
Hon. Cart ELliort, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Cart Extrotr: As a professionally trained social worker, I deal continu- 
ously with those persons who are beset by the social ills of our society. One 
such individual is the juvenile delinquent. For this reason I am sincerely in- 
terested in the bills S. 694 and H.R. 3464. 

It is my sincere belief that our civilization is not endangered near so much 
by the threat of atomic warfare as it is by its lack of knowledge in knowing 
more about personality development and adjustment. Unless man increases his 
knowledge in these two areas; we are faced, in my opinion, with eventual de- 
struction of civilization by atomic warfare accompanied and occasioned by 
social decadence. 
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I believe our best defense, in the long run, will be more knowledge about 
personality development and human relations. For these reasons, and because 
the above bills are a start in this direction, I encourage your support for bills 
§. 694 and H.R. 3464. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. WINFRED TYNDALL, 
MSW, Executive Director. 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia., March 19, 1958. 
Hon. CARL ELtliort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


The Florida Childrens Commission has gone on record supporting any measure 
which would provide Federal assistance to State and or local programs designed 
to combat and treat juvenile delinquency. 

SYLVIA CAROTHERS, 
Director, Florida Childrens Commission, Caldwell Building, Tallahassee. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, 
New York, N.Y., March 18, 1959. 

Hon. Cart ELLIort, 

Chairman, Special Education Subcommittee, 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Exvviott: I regret that I am unable to arrange my schedule to cdéme 
to Washington during the current hearings on juvenile delinquency legislation. 
I deeply appreciate Mrs. Green’s request of March 10, 1959, asking in my behalf 
that time be allotted, but it will not be necessary to include me. 

Although I cannot present testimony personally this year, I desire to have 
entered on the record my support of the general purposes of Federal legislation 
to combat juvenile delinquency, as stated in this letter. In my opinion and that 
of colleagues whom I have consulted, the representatives appointed to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches by its 33 member denominations agree in the main 
with the broad objectives of the current legislative proposals. My appearance 
before the Subcommittee on Special Education on April 16, 1957, was reported 
by the president of the National Council of Churches to the general board of the 
council, which is the council’s highest governing body between triennial meet- 
ings of the general assembly. No objection was voiced by any member of the 
board. Nevertheless, I do not presume in this letter to make an official state- 
ment for the council or its member denominations. 

With the personal conviction that representatives appointed by denomina- 
tions to the council are in substantial agreement with the objectives of the pro- 
posed legislation, I would like to go on record as favoring Federal grants to be 
used for demonstration projects and studies, encouragement of better planning 
and coordination of programs, and training of personnel to work with juvenile 
offenders. The authorization for appropriations and the duration of the pro- 
gram should be sufficient to constitute without doubt a fair test of efficacy. The 
creation of a Federal advisory council with representatives from national or- 
ganizations and professional and religious groups which are giving leadership in 
dealing with this national problem is an important provison for the achievement 
of the objectives cited above. 

It was a pleasure to testify before the subcommittee in the past. I regret my 
inability to appear this year, but desire to have this testimony entered in the 
record of the hearings, and to assure the committee of the keen interest of the 
churches in helping juvenile offenders. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILrttaM J. VILLAUME. 
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New York, N.Y., March 11, 1959. 
CARL ELLIOTT, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, House Committee on Education 
and Labor, Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The family service association of America wishes formally to record its sup- 
port for H.R. 3464, the juvenile delinquency control project bill, and urges the 
Subcommittee on Special Education to report it favorably for early House action. 

CLARK W. BLACKBURN, 
General Director. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1959. 
Hon. Cart EL.iort, 
Chairman, Special Education Subcommittee, House Committee on Education and 
Labor, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR CONGRESSMAN ELLioTT: Referring to the hearings now being held by 
the Special Education Subcommittee of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee on bills dealing with juvenile delinquency, I hand you herewith several 
copies of a statement by Mr. Arthur W. Wilkie, chairman of the national child 
welfare commission of the American Legion. 

While we are not asking for the privilege of a personal appearance by Mr. 
Wilkie, I respectfully requested that copies of his statement be given to the 
members of the subcommittee for their consideration. 

I also respectfully request that the statement be considered by the members of 
the subcommittee during their deliberations on the proposed legislation and that 
it be incorporated in the record of the hearings. 

Thanking you for your consideration of this request, and with kind personal 
regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. KENNEDY, 
Director, Legislative Commission. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR W. WILKIE, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE 
COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION, IN CONNECTION WITH HEARINGS ON THE 
SUBJECT OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the national organization of 
the American Legion appreciates the opportunity to present its views on legisla- 
tion aimed at reducing the incidence of juvenile delinquency. 

The American Legion has conducted a number of program activities benefiting 
children and youth for nearly 35 years, some of which have been concerned 
directly and others indirectly with preventing juvenile delinqueney. Our posi- 
tion has been and remains so today that the primary responsibility in this area 
lies first in the home and in the local community. Our child welfare program 
is aimed at strengthening family life and the development of sound community 
services for children. We have on numerous occasions initiated or supported 
State legislation relating to juvenile courts, probation services, detention home 
facilities, and improved standards for juvenile training schools. 

Without departing from our traditional position that the prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency is primarily a local responsibility, we recognize 
that there are some functions in this area which can best be performed at the 
national level. These are continuing functions and should include stimulation 
of research, compilation of national statistics, and standard setting. 

Experience gained since 1949 has established that traditional methods of 
approaching the problem of delinquency are not sufficiently effective and some 
special activities initiated through the use of Federal funds appear warranted. 

The official position of the American Legion with regard to additional Federal 
assistance in the area of juvenile delinquency is stated in resolution No. 2 
adopted by the American Legion national executive committee at its meeting 
held in October 1958. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SERVICES 


Whereas juvenile delinquency rates are continuing their increase, and 
Whereas one of the most serious problems in the prevention and control of 
delinquency is the lack of trained personnel in this field, and 
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Whereas resolution No. 21 adopted by the national executive committee of the 
American Legion, meeting April 30, May 1 and 2, 1958, requested Federal legisla- 
tion to provide Federal matching grants to the States to assist in the training 
of personnel in methods more effective to the prevention and control of delin- 
quency, and 

Whereas such legislation was not approved by the 85th Congress and resolu- 
tion No. 21 is no longer effective: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the national executive committee, meeting in Indianapolis, Ind., 
October 8-10, 1958, That we reaffirm resolution No. 21. 

The American Legion has for a number of years noted that one of the major 
needs in coping with the problem of delinquency and other areas of service to 
children is an insufficient number of qualified personnel. 

The Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency reported last 
year that one of the main problems observed throughout its years of study is 
the “lack of trained and skilled workers in the field of delinquency.” (S. Rept. 
No. 1429, 2d sess., 85th Cong.) A review of the federally assisted, State adminis- 
tered program of child welfare services which provides protective and social 
services to children will show that approximately only one-half of the counties 
in the United States have the services of a full-time public child welfare worker. 
(U.S. Children’s Bureau, “Children and Youth.) Only a fraction of this group 
have had specialized training. 

The American Legion has taken steps, although limited in scope, to assist 
with the aleviation of the problem of insufficient trained personnel in the delin- 
quency field. For the past 4 years the American Legion child welfare foundation 
has assisted a number of police officers with a part of their maintenance expenses 
while attending the delinquency control institute at the University of Southern 
California. These police officers after completion of a 12-week training course, 
return to their home communities and are assigned to work with juvenile offend- 
ers. Such training pays real dividends to the few communities who have had 
representatives at this institute but such training programs need to be ex- 
panded and increased to include other specialized areas of the delinquency field. 

Our child welfare foundation also assisted with the financing of a training 
institute held at Rutgers University for juvenile training school personnel re- 
sponsible for in-service training programs at such institutions. 

Funds have also been extended to Tulane University to help finance summer 
courses for individuals working in the correctional field who previously have not 
received specialized training. 

Although the American Legion has no official position at this time, either 
favoring or opposing Federal funds to assist with the development of a program 
of juvenile delinquency control projects as proposed in H.R. 3464, we do agree in 
principle with the purpose of such legislation. There is a need for this type 
research activity with central coordination, evaluation, and dissemination of 
information. 

Likewise, the American Legion is unable to either favor or oppose the establish- 
ment of a National Advisory Council on Junevile Delinquency, also set forth in 
H.R. 3464. The American Legion traditionally has believed that social services 
for children should be integrated in one program and services for delinquent 
children cannot safely be too far removed from the overall field of services to 
children and youth in general. The delinquency problem at this time is urgent, 
however, and special efforts to alleviate this situation do appear proper. We 
would hope that proposed Federal legislation dealing specifically with delinquency 
can reverse the trend and stimulate sufficient total community and State services 
for children so as to permit the Federal Government to soon discontinue grants 
for this purpose. 

The American Legion urges the subcommittee to take favorable action to pro- 
vide matching funds to the States for the purpose of better preparing individuals 
for effective service in the various areas of juvenile delinquency. We also 
endorse the principle of juvenile delinquency projects as an effective research 
tool in discovering improved techniques for use in the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency. 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION SUBMITTED FOR THE 
Recorp By MarTHa M. E.ior 


The American Public Health Association is greatly concerned that Federal, 
State, and local governments, as well as the appropriate voluntary agencies, 
take more vigorous steps than they have so far in attacking the problem of the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. It therefore gives its strong support to 
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the objectives of the various bills before this subcommittee and expresses par- 
ticular interest in the Juvenile Delinquency Control Project Act, H.R. 3464, 
for the prevention, diminution, and treatment. 

The association is very familiar with the processes required for the control 
or eradication of diseases that are caused by microbiological or parasitic agents 
such as typhoid fever, diphtheria, polio, or malaria. It is equally, and perhaps 
even more concerned today with the prevention in this country of mental disease 
and other chronic diseases whose causes are not yet sufficiently clear to allow 
health workers to chart as clear a course toward their control or eradication 
as for instance we have done in smallpox, typhoid, and diphtheria. 

Public health has developed certain methods of epidemiological community 
research which are, we believe, applicable to the investigation of delinquency. 
The American Public Health Association and, no doubt, its branches and many 
of its State affiliated societies would be glad to join with other national and 
State and local organizations as well as with the official agencies at all levels 
of governments in developing demonstrations and investigations that are based 
on sound epidemiological information and that are directed toward preventing 
and ameliorating the individual personality problems of children and parents 
and the many environmental causes in family and community life. 

Members of the American Public Health Association are not unaware of the 
complex nature of juvenile delinquency. They appreciate the duality of causa- 
tion that comes from disordered personality development and from social path- 
ology. They realize that there is a very important role for public health field 
workers in both areas and that all such workers have not tackled these factors 
with the vigor that is required for the prevention of this serious social and 
health condition. 

For example; a large opportunity for expanding preventive service lies with 
the public and voluntary health workers whose task it is, especially in con- 
gested areas of our cities where the pathological conditions of our society tend 
to be most severe, to reach out to families and give information on child rearing 
and continued support to parents throughout pregnancy, infancy, and childhood 
in their efforts to rear their children not only with healthy bodies but in mental 
and social health. This is a harder and less well defined task than was that 
of the past half century in reducing infant mortality. It is a task that public 
health must tackle much more vigorously than it has in the past if it is to make 
a major contribution to delinquency prevention and control. 

Combined with this type of vigorous approach to the families in our lowest 
socioeconomic urban areas must come improved living conditions. Publie health 
workers together with research workers from the social sciences, education, 
penology, and medicine, and with housing officials and social workers need to 
obtain new information through research and studies of many kinds as to what 
it means to families and particularly to children and youth to be members 
of the deprived segments of our society from which so much juvenile delinquency 
springs. A number of studies of this sort have been or are being made; many 
more are needed, however, so that the facts as to how the depressed areas of 
our “central cities” can be “redeveloped” without damaging seriously, as now 
happens in at least some cases, the emotional life of families that are displaced, 
separated from their kinfolk and neighbors, and forced to move into neighbor- 
hoods to which they are perfect strangers. Also public health and public wel- 
fare, together with authorities from the schools and voluntary agencies, must 
develop much more effective ways of meeting the needs of éhe newcomers to our 
cities, the people who come from rural areas seeking work in industry. The 
current great inmigration of families, many of them with children in the early 
school years or in their teens, is, no doubt, one of the serious factors that lies 
back of the rising tide of juvenile delinquency. 

Thus there are many practical problems that call for attention from health 
and welfare, school, police, and juvenile court authorities. This attention must 
not only take the form of services we already know how to give, but it must 
include two other major activities. First, we must undertake research and 
studies that will enable us to locate those children who are likely to become 
delinquents before they are in trouble, to determine as specifically as possible 
the family and social conditions that need corrections, devise methods of bring- 
ing about the necessary changes in family and community living conditions, and 
generally strengthen and improve existing services. 

Just as we have attacked the eradication of physical diseases through research. 
so must we extend our research into the causes and cure of this social pathological! 
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condition, juvenile delinquency. This research must include studies that public 
health, particularly child health authorities, should undertake with the schools, 
child welfare services, youth councils, juvenile courts, police, and various neigh- 
borhood and community organizations. As in the case of services to be rendered, 
so research must be multidiscipline in nature and reach to the sociological, 
psychological, and educational roots of delinquency. 

Second: Much emphasis, both in connection with new or expanded services 
and with research and demonstrations, must be placed on training more person- 
nel. Few of the new projects in either service or research could be undertaken 
without many more well educated and trained workers in a number of different 
professional disciplines. We urge, therefore, that essentially all projects that 
may be approved under H.R. 3464 include provision, as appropriate, first for 
training additional research and service workers, including fellowships; and/or 
second for assistance to institutions of higher learning to aid them in developing 
appropriate additional work for students of medicine, public health, social serv- 
ices, education, law, law enforcement, and public administration to equip them 
to work in the field of juvenile delinquency prevention and control. 

In all the bills now before this subcommittee these types of activities could, we 
believe, be undertaken. Though training is not mentioned specifically in H.R. 
3464, the Elliott bill, it is certainly implicit in projects for the prevention, diminu- 
tion, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. These purposes could not be carried 
out effectively without increased opportunities for education and training. We 
hope that the House report on any bill that is sent forward to assist in the preven- 
tion and control of juvenile delinquency will make this clear. 

The American Public Health Association is glad to see the Congress taking 
steps toward immediate action in this field of juvenile delinquency and supports 
specifically H.R. 3464. 


STATE OF KANSAS, 
Boys INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
Topeka, Kans., March 16, 1959. 
Hon. Caru ELxiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, House Committee on Education 
and Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. Evviorr: I have just read with much interest the speech you gave 
in the House of Representatives on February 24, 1959, on the subject of “Juve- 
nile Delinquency Control.” 

I heartily agree with the remarks you made and sincerely hope the Congress 
will see fit to approve H.R. 3464. 

We have a State training school for delinquent boys. For the past several 
years we have placed emphasis on treatment and understanding rather than 
on punishment. We have an average population of 175 boys, age 8 to 17 years, 
and have a staff of 121 people. This is many more than the average State 
training school has and we feel we are doing a much better job than the aver- 
age. However, we have been so busy working with the boys we have that we 
have not had the time or personnel to take a good look at our results. A 
project such as you propose would give us a source to get someone to take that 
look. 

To give you an idea of the quality of our staff, our clinical director is a fully 
trained psychiatrist and a graduate of the Menninger School of Psychiatry ; 
on July 1 we will add a second physician who has completed his 3 years of 
psychiatric residency training at Menninger; we have been approved as a train- 
ing area by the Menninger School and offer 6 months of experience with chil- 
dren to physicians in training during their 3-year course; we have three clini- 
cal psychologists; and six psychiatric social workers. In addition we have a 
staff of schoolteachers, vocational teachers, child-care workers, recreation thera- 
pists, and so forth. 

As I indicated earlier, we would welcome an opportunity to take an objective 
look at our program to see how effective it is turning the boys we get away 
from a life of crime. 

If your committee would like additional information about our program, I 
would be most happy to provide it. 


Vv truly yours, 
raf mn”. Jack C. PutyiaM, Superintendent. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL DEVELOPMENTS, 
FEDERATION OF JEWISH PHILANTHROPIES OF NEW YORK, 
New York, N.Y., March 12, 1959, 


Representative Cart Exxiort, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My DeEAR CONGRESSMAN: The Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of New 
York City, which serves over 700,000 people of all races, creeds, and color, 
through its 116 affiliated health and welfare agencies, want to express to you 
our enthusiastic support of the juvenile delinquency legislation which you have 
recently introduced. 

Among our agencies are many organizations with long experience in working 
with young people—not only after they have gotten into trouble but during the 
period when there is still hope to prevent it. 

We feel that a national program such as you propose would be of great value 
to all agencies, public and private. Demonstration projects carried out any- 
where in the country should be of interest to us all, and the exchange of infor- 
mation in regard to techniques and practices would be of great value. It is 
essential that new and better ways be developed of handling young people who 
are difficult, and the encouragement of research and study along these lines 
would have meaning for the country as a whole. 

It is our hope that you will have these comments incorporated in the record 
of the hearings. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL RasIn. 


THE AMERICAN CORRECTIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N.Y., March 4, 1959. 
Re House bill 3464, by Mr. Elliott. 
Hon. CaRL ELLiort, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Eviorr: On February 20, 1959, at the Hotel Statler, New York City, 
the board of directors of this association held its midwinter meeting. 

An important item on the agenda was consideration of your bill, H.R. 3464, 
“To provide Federal assistance for projects which will demonstrate or develop 
techniques and practices leading to a solution of the Nation’s juvenile delin- 
quency control problems.” 

Most of those in attendance have been, for the greater part of their lives, 
identified with the baffting problems of juvenile delinquency and adult crime. 
Therefore, they qualified to give intelligent consideration to your bill and to 
vote for its support. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the members of the American Correctional Association 
strongly support Senate bill 694 and House bill 3464, which deal with the de 
linquency control projects. Many members of the organization are responsible 
for the care of adult offenders; therefore, they are sincerely interested in seeing 
that every method is used to prevent delinquency and to keep youths from 
becoming criminals. Lack of organization and citizen interest has retarded 
progress in dealing with these problems. Enactment of Senate bill 694 and 
House bill 3464 would stimulate appropriate activity on State and local levels.” 

The hope was expressed that your measure would finally become law. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. R. Cass, General Secretary. 


JUVENILE COURT FOR THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
Hartford, Conn., March 13, 1959. 
CARL ELLIOTT, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN ELLiotr: Following. my earlier communication to you, a 
situation developed which will prevent my appearance at the hearing sched- 
uled by your subcommittee on March 17. I have already advised Mr. Bertram 
Beck of this unfortunate fact so that he and his colleagues may arrange their 
testimony accordingly. 

I would not wish my nonappearance on the day in question to be construed as 
a lack of interest in House bill 3464 entitled “Juvenile delinquency control 
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Nation. On all levels—local, State, and national—this problem has increas- 
ingly come to the fore as one which has and is arousing genuine concern. 

It has become evident that most of our States and the greater number of our 
communities are finding it difficult to provide even the kind of field service— 
social welfare, educational, judicial—which necessarily must be their first 
concern. With their resources thus committed to the maintenance of sufficient 
personnel to handle the problem in its face to face aspects, little or nothing has 
remained which could be devoted to long-range planning and the exploration 
of new methods for dealing with this whole problem. 

Because this has been recognized to be the case for a great many years, as 
you well know, bills have been introduced seeking Federal leadership in this 
vital area of research and planning. It is truly a paradox that this steady 
upward push in the incidence of young people’s nonconformity, with its inevit- 
able ever-growing casuality list of children socially and emotionally scarred, 
and its increasing threat to the well-being and safety of communities every- 
where, should find history’s most powerful nation emotionally mobilized but 
unresolved as to action. In this respect, it would appear that the public may 
be considerably ahead of the thinking that has prevailed among its legislative 
leaders in Washington. 

It is to be noted that last week the University of Michigan’s survey research 
center reported a nationwide sampling of public opinion showed that only 8 
percent gave the project of America’s being the first to put a man on the moon, 
Instead, 54 percent voted for medical research, 32 percent for studies on the 
cause and control of juvenile delinquency, and 7 percent for basic research. 
This affirms what most of us who work constantly in the field of delinquency 
already know, that there is a widespread willingness on the part of the public 
to support worthwhile projects for prevention programs in the field of de- 
linquency. 

Ten years ago there existed a rather general feeling that some panacea could 
be discovered for delinquency which would eradicate it as a social problem as 
completely as preventive medicine has ended smallpox. Gradually, as the com- 
plexity of the delinquency problem has come to be appreciated, there has been 
a growing realization that no magic cure can or will be found and that the 
realistic answers to the problem can only be found through the kind of intelli- 
gent and thoughtful planning which your bill envisages. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that it will receive the consideration and positive action its merits warrant. 

Very truly yours, 
THoMAs D. Girt, Judge. 


THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Madison, March 18, 1959. 
Hon. Carr ELtiorr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.O. 


Dear Mr. Ettiotr: I am pleased to learn that you have scheduled hearings 
on bills relating to juvenile delinquency including H.R. 3464, but am sorry that 
I cannot personally appear to testify in support of this legislation on March 
16-17, 1959. I am therefore taking the liberty of submitting this statement to 
you. If you feel that the views expressed therein may be helpful, I would be 
very glad to have you request that it be incorporated in the records of the forth- 
coming hearings. 

I am submitting this statement at the request of the American Public Welfare 
Association, the National Association of Social Workers, and the American 
Parents Committee—groups in which I have been an active participant for a 
number of years. I wish to make it clear, however, that the views expressed 
are my own and are not intended to represent the official position of these groups. 
These views are based on my 15 years of experience in directing statewide 
programs in child welfare—the last 10 years here in Wisconsin in a program 
which has included broad responsibility for delinquency prevention and com- 
munity services activities. 

I hope you will let me know if I can be of any further assistance in support of 
this much needed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED DELLIQUADRI, 
Director, Division for Children and Youth. 
38436—59—pt. 1——17 
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STATEMENT RELATING TO H.R. 3464 AND S. 694 SunMITTED By FRED DELLIQUADRI, 
MADISON, WIS., AT THE REQUEST OF THE AMERICAN PuBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS AND THE AMERICAN PARENTS 
COM MITTEE 


In my opinion the identical bills H.R. 3464 and S. 694 relating to juvenile 
delinquency control projects are among the soundest and the best conceived 
of the many legislative proposals on this subject that have been proposed in 
Congress in the last few years. They incorporate a straightforward, uncompli- 
cated approach to the complicated problem of juvenile delinquency. They are 
directed toward the crucial need for more action research to seek out new 
answers and new methods for dealing with this problem about which we still 
have so much to learn. 

We have had considerable profitable experience here in Wisconsin in the 
last 10 years in tackling this challenge of delinquency prevention. In the light 
of this, I see three primary areas in which the Federal Government can and 
should exert its leadership without taking the basic responsibility for the job 
away from the State and local communities: 

(1) In supporting basic, ongoing State programs for children and youth, in- 
cluding State consultation services to local communities in evaluating and in 
organizing local approaches to the problem of delinquency prevention; 

(2) In providing funds for the training of professional personnel needed to 
do the job of community organization in delinquency prevention and the job of 
retraining and rehabilitation of the delinquent: and 

(3) In providing the funds needed for special research and demonstration 
projects to find new answers and to test new methods of dealing with this 
problem. 

H.R. 3464 and S. 694 deal effectively with the last of these. State funds for 
research and demonstration are extremely limited because of the burden of 
State support for direct services and care for dependent, neglected, and delin- 
quent children. Furthermore, a national approach is the only effective way 
of gaining the maximum advantage from the limited social science research 
resources available. Just as in medical and physical sciences, it would be 
extremely inefficient and wasteful for each State to undertake all the various 
types of research needed. But by parceling out limited research funds on a 
national basis, every State can benefit from the research findings of different 
teams in various places thoughout the country. The flexibility offered by mak- 
ing such research and special project funds available to private as well as 
public agencies and individuals is another procedure that is feasible only on 
a national seale and greatly enhances the possibilities for making discoveries 
and findings that may have a major impact in dealing with the delinquency 
problem. 

The other two areas of needed action that are particularly appropriate for 
Federal leadership, namely community organization and consultation services 
and training of personnel, are areas in which we already have some significant 
precedent and experience in the Federal child welfare grants to States under 
title V, part 3 of the Social Security Act. Because of the present restrictive 
language, however, many programs for delinquents are not encompassed in its 
scope. A simple amendment to title V, part 3 to include the term “delinquent 
children” in the definition of scope of Federal child welfare grants together 
with an increase in the authorized appropriations from $17 million to $25 
million would go far to fulfill the Federal role needed in these two areas not 
eovered by H.R. 3464 and S. 694. This amendment would have the decided 
beneficial result of channeling these funds from the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
to the State departments of public welfare. The latter already has the admin- 
istrative machinery at the State and local levels to put these delinquency con- 
trol programs in operation; moreover, they can provide the much-needed 
leadership that is so sorely needed at this time. Their past experience with 
children who are homeless, dependent, neglected, and in danger of becoming 
delinquent will help solidify a total program to serve children and youth, 
This position is strongly backed by the American Public Welfare Association 
and. the National Association of Social Workers. I am certain that you will 
be hearing additional testimony from these two groups. 

Since H.R. 3464 and S. 694 are the immediate bills under consideration, I 
would like to devote the remainder of this statement to my views as to the need 
for ‘special project funds,, I can best do this by illustrating our experience in 
the State of Wisconsin. The following examples are limited to only those in 
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which we have actually undertaken projects on a very small scale. None of them 
have been carried to the point of any final and definite findings even where they 
have shown promise. Limited staff and funds available for these purposes are 
not enough to do the job right. Nevertheless they illustrate the type of action 
research that we believe, from our own experience, could be most practical 
and productive if pushed a little further with Federal funds. 


1. SCREENING FOR EARLY IDENTIFICATION OF CHILD ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


Over a period of several years our State department of public welfare, division 
for children and youth, has been interested in developing techniques for early 
identification of child adjustment problems through systematic screening in the 
fourth and fifth grades in the schools. As part of our community surveys, we 
have undertaken experimental projects in schools in five counties scattered 
throughout the State. Much remains to be done in this area to test various 
techniques and to validate them through followup research studies, 


2. GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS 


Our State department of public welfare, through its representation on the 
State school health council, has been an active participant in the development 
of guiding principles for mental health and is an instrument designed for inservice 
training of teachers and other school personnel. Through a subcommittee of the 
State school health council, a proposal has now been developed for testing the 
use of this guide in two or three pilot schools under sponsorship of the State 
department of public instruction in cooperation with the State board of health, 
State department of public welfare, university school of education, and La Crosse 
State College. Ultimately funds will be needed for more extensive testing and 
evaluation of this mental health education tool. 


3. MADISON CASE COORDINATION PROJECT 


This is a special research project in the Madison, Wis., delinquency survey 
now underway. It is designed to learn more about the gaps in the community 
pattern for prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. A detailed design 
of the project and research methodology is available and can be provided to the 
committee. 

4. HARD TO REACH YOUTH PROJECTS 


Our department of public welfare is also involved in two projects seeking to 
find out more about the role of peer group influences upon youth behavior. By 
employing detached youth workers to contact young people on the streets and in 
commercial hangouts in the community, we try to learn more about the attitudes, 
interests, and motivations of young people who tend to get into conflict with the 
community. This involves such mental health considerations as probing adult 
attitudes toward these so-called delinquents or hoodlums and the attitudes of 
these youth toward adults in the community. One of these projects is now being 
planned in Milwaukee, Wis., and an experiment in this area is now underway in 
Madison, Wis., under our staff direction. 


5. SPECIAL PROJECTS TO DEMONSTRATE EARLIER TREATMENT OF FAMILY AND CHILD 
ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


Demonstration projects of early treatment of children in their own homes 
are now underway in several counties, with research methods being used for 
project evaluation. The one county project involves placement of a child welfare 
worker in the county welfare department with special assignment to work only 
with schools on early referrals of child adjustment problems. This project was 
initiated by the county mental health council. 


6. COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY DEMONSTRATIONS 


All of the above projects, while testing the effect of important separate fac- 
tors in delinquency causation or delinquency treatment, represent a piecemeal 
approach. Ideally, what we wouid like to do would be to set up comprehensive 
demonstrations in two separate communities of different size (less than 100,000 
population) in which a combination of the most promising methods would be 
tested in relation to each other. This would involve the roles of schools, social 
agencies, courts, police, and volunteer citizens. We have already done con- 
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siderable planning of the design of such a project and would be in a position to 
undertake such a coordinated research approach with the aid of additional funds. 
The findings from such a project might well be of nationwide significance. 

The above examples could be multiplied many times from the scattered limited 
and disjointed experiences of other public and private research teams throughout 
the country. A national approach such as would be made possible under H.R, 
3464 and S. 694 would make for an orderly, systematic, and thoroughgoing at- 
tack, not now possible with the skimpy support now available and the piecemeal 
approach that comes from lack of national participation. The national council 
proposed in this legislation would provide the much-needed leadership to em- 
bark upon and carry through projects in these areas. 

Much has been written and said in the last few years about needed action to 
attack the serious delinquency problem in our country. Definite action on the 
Federal level now could start the ball rolling in a way which would galvanize 
State and local action across the country that might make some real inroads on 
this social drain on our national strength. And may I strongly reiterate my 
personal opinion that H.R. 3464 and S. 694 are an excellent step in the right 
direction, but that they fall decidedly short in not making funds available to 
aid the States in training personnel and in strengthening programs for the 
delinquent and encouraging the States to establish effective and ongoing com- 
munity consultation services for State and local planning. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
- New York, N.Y., March 18, 1959. 
Hon. Cart ELxrort, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Etpiotr: I am enclosing a statement from the Child Welfare 
League of America endorsing H.R. 3464. We would very much like to have this 
statement filed in support of the bill you have introduced in Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOsEPH H. RE, 
Ezecutive Director. 


Marcu 13, 1959. 
To Hon. Carl Elliott: 


The Child Welfare League of America wishes to urge the passage of H.R. 
3464, entitled “Juvenile Delinquency Control Projects Bill.” We believe that 
this bill should make it possible for States and local communities to develop 
better programs to control and prevent juvenile delinquency... The magnitude 
of children’s problems in the United States calls for action and support from all 
levels of government, as well as voluntary agencies. 

The modest but significant proposals of H.R. 3464 should result in an im- 
aginative attack on the problem of juvenile delinquency, permitting the widest 
participation of all organizations, public and voluntary, which have a contri- 
bution to make in strengthening programs for the welfare of children. 

The league is the national voluntary standard-setting agency in the child 
welfare field. Its membership is composed of 240 voluntary and public agencies 
from all parts of the United States. Since we have not polled our membership, 
we cannot speak for each of our members, but our membership has in the past 
endorsed the principles contained in this important piece of legislation. 

JosePH H. REmD, 
Executive Director, 
Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON, DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS, 
Olympia, March 13, 1959. 
Representative Cari EL.iort, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: We have read your speech to the House of Representatives 
introducing a bill, H.R. 3464, entitled “Juvenile Delinquency Control Projects 
Act.” We wish to indicate our strong support of this bill and ask that this letter 
be incorporated in the record of the hearings on juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion and control. 

The State of Washington, through its Department of Institutions, Division of 
Children and Youth Services, has for several years been actively engaged in 
attempts to improve the adequacy both of institutional and community services 
to delinquent and pre-delinquent youth. We have come to stress in our in- 
stitutional programs treatment and rehabilitation as against mere custody. In 
our community services program we are providing, with considerable success, 
direct child guidance services to children and parents. We are also providing 
consultation to law enforcement agencies throughout the State in the area of 
encouraging enlightened and progressive police work with youth. 

However, just as in relation to the State, local communities. by reason of the 
vast extent of the problem, need help from the State, it would be of inestimable 
value to the State to be able to draw on the Federal Government for assistance 
and technical help in meeting this grave and ubiquitous problem which has no 
respect for State boundaries. 

Sincerely yours, 
VAN R. HINELE, 
Supervisor, 
Division of Children and Youth Services. 


Ciry oF MINNEAPOLIS, 
PoLiceE DEPARTMENT, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 13, 1959. 
Hon. Cart Exwiort, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


HONORABLE Sim: It has been brought to my attention that on March 17, 1959, 
hearings centered on juvenile delinquency legislation will commence. The juve- 
nile delinquency control projects bill (H.R. 3464) is of particular interest to me. 

Being actively engaged with the problem as head of the crime-prevention 
bureau of the Minneapolis police department, I feel that passage of this bill is 
essential to advancing the work many have struggled to promote. As one of 
the organizers and instructors in the Juvenile Officers Institute (a 10-week 
course in juvenile control and techniques) at the University of Minnesota, 
I fully appreciate the need for research and instruction in this field. Police, 
generally, are seeking instruction and methods of dealing with this evergrowing 
problem, and we have had officers from all parts of the United States in attendance 
at our school here. 

The financial aid offered in H.R. 3464 is desperately needed to enable further 
research and study pertaining to this truly national problem. 

As one who is daily meeting this problem and who has served on many com- 
mittees at the local, State, and National level considering this problem and its 
causes and possible remedies, may I urge your wholehearted support for, and in 
behalf of, H.R. 3464 and S. 694, its companion bill in the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
CurFrorp G . BAILEY, 
Captain, Crime Prevention Bureau. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
GOVERNOR’S COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH, 
Harrisburg, March 17, 1959. 
Representative Cart Ex.rort, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Ex.iort : The Governor’s Committee on Children and Youth 
of Pennsylvania has, for the past 2 years, been developing plans for the pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delinquency in our State. The problem, 
however, has become national in scope and, therefore, warrants Federal aid as 
well as leadership. There is much that we need to do in our own State, but 
Federal funds will give fresh impetus and permit us to make a concerted effort 
to meet the increasingly critical situation. 

We believe that your bill (H.R. 3464) would provide the means for all States 
to obtain urgently needed knowledge if we are to direct our efforts effectively 
and purposely, instead of on a trial-and-error basis. The provision in your 
bill for demonstration projects would give us supporting data on fresh approaches 
which have been found to be successful. By pooling our knowledge, we can 
develop more effective State programs and can use the findings in our efforts 
to secure increased State appropriations for such programs. 

Our committee arranged for the National Probation and Parole Association 
to conduct a statewide study of probation services for juveniles. All too often, 
we found that probation was a token gesture and, because of high caseloads, 
made any semblance of rehabilitation impossible. Additional funds would make 
it possible for us to demonstrate what a probation office, adequately staffed 
with qualified workers, could achieve. The project would help us to measure 
the effectiveness of various types of community services in the prevention of 
delinquency, such as the expansion of child-guidance clinics, gang-control pro- 
grams, and specially trained juvenile-aid workers in the police departments. 
We would also be enabled to develop a more effective handling of the so-called 
hard-core families. These are just a few of our aspirations which might be 
realized if your bill were to be passed with adequate appropriations. Five million 
dollars is far too little. The city of New York spends this amount, annually, 
for its own program. Many times this appropriation is needed if our nationwide 
approach is to be commensurate to the magnitude of the problem. 

We would appreciate your including this letter in the record of the hearings. 
If there is any further action which we could take in support of this bill, we would 
be glad to hear from you. 

Cordially yours, 
Rosert C. Taser, Chairman. 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N.Y., March 2, 1959. 
Hon. Cart ELriort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Exvxiottr: Recently at the annual meeting of the board of directors 

of the Osborne Association, I was authorized to inform you a motion was car- 
ried encouraging the enactment of H.R. 3464 which vou have introduced into 
this Congress. 
, The Osborne Association has been in existence many years and its function 
is to assist individuals released from institutions and to encourage improve 
ments in rehabilitative programs. The members of this board believe the 
legislation you have sponsored would make it possible to find more effective 
techniques of rehabilitation and, in addition, to encourage local communities 
and States to accelerate their preventive activities. 

Your interest in this important work is commendable. 

Sincerely, 
E. Preston SuHarp, Director. 
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THE BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMAN'S CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA, INC., 
Philadelphia, March 7, 1959. 
Hon. CARL ELLIort, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Extiorr: At the meeting of our board (32 members), as chair- 
man of our club’s committee on legislation, I read to them from the Congres- 
sional Record, the outline of your timely and worthwhile bill on juvenile de- 
linquency control. 

As a rule we are pressed for time, but they were so impressed by the bill 
H.R. 3464, and a part of your excellent speech, I was asked to read it in its 
entirety. 

It is encouraging and heart-warming to know that someone really has thought 
of something constructive which might be done to control the unhappy situa- 
tion. All we have heard are discussions, etc. Thank you on behalf of the 
club membership for launching an attack from a new angle and something 
which can really curb the wave of delinquency. It is our sincere hope that 
the bill will become law. 

With assurances of our appreciation and esteem, 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. MARGARET T. GROFF. 


Mr. Exuiorr. Our next witness today is Mr. Leonard, of the indus- 
trial union department of AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Leonard has been kind to the subcommittee in that he has 
allowed us to schedule him and reschedule him several times. 

We are happy to have you today, Mr. Leonard. 

Mr. Leonarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD T. LEONARD, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST- 
ANT TO WALTER P. REUTHER, PRESIDENT OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
UNION DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Leonarp. My name is Richard T. Leonard. I am the adminis- 
trative assistant to Walter P. Reuther, president of the industrial 
union department of the AFL-CIO, and I am appearing here today 
to present that organization’s views on the pending bills relating to 
juvenile delinquency control. 

Mr. Chairman, it is encouraging to us that you, as well as other 
members of this committee, have taken the lead in proposing legisla- 
tion offering a constructive program for the solution of our growing 
juvenile delinqnency problems. 

We of industrial labor share your vital concern with the mounting 
delinquency of the Nation’s youth. As you know, we believe that 
America’s people need more than bread and butter alone—that they 
have social and cultural needs as well and that fulfilling these needs 
is the best way of obtaining a better way of life. 

Certainly, one of these non-bread-and-butter goals must always be 
to provide the best of all possible worlds for our children. A world 
that is free of fear, free of want, and free of all those factors that 
restrict the healthy development of a child. 

Unfortunately, statistics show that we are making little or no prog- 
ress in this field. In fact, to put it bluntly, we are moving backward. 
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In 1958 three-quarters of a million children under 18 years of age 
were arrested. In addition, countless thousands more were caught 
violating various laws only to be “given another chance” and turned 
over to their parents. 

By 1962, according to 1 report, 1 million youths will be arrested 
annually. "In addition, if the present trend is not reversed, these 
arrests will be for crimes of an increasingly serious and violent nature, 

I am sure that these statistics have been provided time and time 
again, but we of industrial labor are deeply worried when we find that 
delinquency, according to the juvenile courts, has continued to increase 
for the past 9 years, and that this increase has been at a rate five times 

eater than the population gain of children of court age—10-17— 

uring the same period. 

If it is true that approximately 1 of every 60 children between 10 
and 17 years of age—at one time or another—has been referred to the 
courts, our juvenile delinquency can certainly not be considered a local 

matter. What would the proportion be, we wonder, if there were 
additional statistics available to show the number of youth released 
prior to court action, but whose actions were also evidence of 
delinquency ? 

To speak out against juvenile delinquency is to be against sin. 
Everyone agrees that delinquency is bad—and everyone agrees that 
something should be done. 

The question, of course, is what ? 

We of industrial labor firmly believe that juvenile delinquency can 
be attributed to many related factors. A youth’s home life, his neigh- 
borhood environment, his community, and his sense of economic secu- 


rity all play major roles. 
We are convinced that a better America makes for better citizens 
and that if our youngsters are to develop into decent human beings 
with dignity and a sense of well-being, they must see decent condi- 
tions around them. 
It does not take a psychologist to point out that when a child’s 0 


ents are continuously jobless, when he lives in a community where 
wages are depressed and where unemployment is chronic, where 
schools are overcrowded and on short shifts, and when his home is a 
slum, his chances of becoming a juvenile delinquent are excellent. 

We believe that a Nation that enjoys prosperity for a substantial 
part of its population cannot expect to see delinquency dwindle as 
Gon as another important segment of that population lives in squalor 
and want. 

Certainly, finding the solution to juvenile delinquency is tied di- 
rectly to needed social and economic legislation. And we urge those 
concerned with this problem to remember this relationship when the 
present Congress considers legislation in such fields as depressed area 
aid, school construction, housing, and the extension and raising of the 
minimum wage. 

But there is more to the problem of juvenile delinquency than 
curing the Nation’s economic ills. These are the matters properly 
before this committee. 

We know, for example, that it is not just the underprivileged chil- 
dren that become delinquents. Only recently we me of the son of 
Roy Campanella being involved in a crime. What happened to this 
boy? His father devotes a major portion of his time to helping 
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juvenile delinquents, his family it not economically insecure, yet he 
was named as the leader of a group of youngsters causing disturbances. 

Or take another and more serious case—the case of 19-year-old 
Charles Starkweather, who, last year, suddenly took out his hate 
against the world by killing 11 persons. Starkweather is sentenced 
to die in the electric chair this March 27. In a recent magazine article 
his mother is quoted as wondering why her son “went bad.” 

It is all too easy for many of us to blame young Charles Stark- 
weather’s crimes on his parents. Time and again we show apathy to 
the causes that led Starkweather to seek the recognition he required, 
according to the findings of a Nebraska criminologist. Perhaps we 
thank the Lord that our children are well-behaved, but we show no 
interest in correcting the sources of delinquency because either they 
are too complicated or because we believe that “it won’t happen here.” 

The industrial union department, AFL-CIO, is glad to see that your 
committee does not share in this apathy and that it now has before it 
a number of bills designed to inaugurate Federal projects aimed at 
preventing and controlling juvenile delinquency. 

Unlike the causes of this juvenile delinquency, these bills are simple 
and easy to understand. Basically, measures such as the Elliott bill, 
H.R. 3464, and the Green bill, H.R. 772, would aid the States and local- 
ities in getting juvenile crime under control. 

Both bills rightly look upon juvenile delinquency as a social dis- 
ability. Their major difference, as we see it, is on the method of 
attacking this problem, not on the nature of the problem itself. 

Industrial labor supports the intentions of both of these bills. We 
hope that legislative proposals of the kind represented by the bills 
before this committee will receive more favorable consideration than 
they have in the past. 

In 1957, the AFL-CIO supported legislation that would have pro- 
vided grants to the State for strengthening and improving State and 
local programs. We are sorry no such grants are included in the pres- 
ently proposed legislation. 

Weare convinced that last year’s hearings closely indicated the basic 
need for adequate sinenned--tenhel to deal with the causes and 
correction of this delinquency. For this reason, we recommend sub- 
stantial training grants as included in H.R. 772. 

Such training, we believe, would directly benefit that half of the 
Nation’s counties that have no special officers capable of handling 
juvenile problems. It would also provide more educators, child psy- 
chologists, social workers, juvenile court workers, recreation workers, 
sociologists, and the host of other technically trained people so badly 
needed in this field. 

We do not mean that additional research and study are not neces- 
sary. The proposals included in the Elliott bill would undoubtedly 
be extremely beneficial in leading toward more enlightened treatment 
of juvenile delinquency and its eventual control. 

We have no intention of minimizing any program that would pro- 
vide additional funds for research, Janning, and the dissemination 
of information. But those of us who deal with the AFL-CIO’s com- 
munity services committee as well as with our local union people 
ane that the most immediate need is trained personnel, not further 
study. 
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We wish to make it clear that we are not against continued research ; 
we do believe that our first priority should be more and better trained 
personnel who can apply their knowledge to the immediate problems 
at hand. 

For this reason, we find the bill introduced by Representative Edith 
Green to be the most preferable. Besides the matter of emphasis, the 
reason for our preference is—quite frankly—that this bill authorizes 
the appropriation of a larger sum of money and we believe such expend- 
itures are necessary if we are to fully cope with this growing problem. 

Mr. Chairman, before closing we wish to comment on the fact that 
the present administration has failed to introduce a juvenile delin- 
quency bill during this session. 

Last year’s administration proposal was wholly inadequate and paid 
little more than lip service to this growing problem. Under the terms 
of that bill, 35 States would have received only $30,000 during the first 
year for strengthening and improving juvenile delinquency programs. 
This year, the administration is apparently unwilling to provide any 
Federal funds. Like the delinquency itself, the administration has 
taken a step backward. 

While we do not know all the causes of juvenile delinquency we do 
know that it will not disappear with the coming of a balanced budget. 

We are concerned that a juvenile delinquency bill may again be 
sacrificed in the now holy name of “economy.” We would point out 
that such an action would be a crime against our children and our 
Nation’s future. 

If America is to meet this growing problem, it must do so by recog- 
nizing that juvenile delinquency is not something new that has sud- 
denly sprung upon us. And it must recognize that today’s deficiencies 
are only more glaring, because the problem has become that much 
more acute. 

Experience has taught us that neither parent, community, nor State 
has the sole ability to cope with this truly national problem. All can 
play their role, but they need the guidance, coordination, and leader- 
ship proposed in the legislation now before this committee. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we urge this committee to approve H.R. 
772 as the minimum program which the Federal Government should 
offer in this critical field, and we hope that it may quickly be enacted 
by this Congress. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Leonard. 

Mrs. Green ? 

Congresswoman Green. Mr. Leonard, you and others have stated 
so clearly the tremendous problem that this country is facing in ju- 
venile delinquency. The facts are very obvious. ¥ 

At the top of page 4 you say that we—referring I judge to the public 
at large—show no interest in correcting the sources of juvenile de- 
linquency. Why do you really think this is true? 

Mr. Leonarp. Well, I suspect, Representative Green, that when we 
say we show no interest it should be interpreted by saying this: 

Maybe we have given lip service which may indicate an interest, but 
we haven’t done anything concrete to take care of the practical 
problem. 

I am sure that mothers and fathers of this country and all citizens 
of the country have an interest. But they haven’t indicated their 
interest by using the means they have at their command to impress 
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upon the people of the Congress, the growing need in their communi- 
ties for actions that can be helpful in controlling the delinquency 
problem. 

That is what I mean. 

Congresswoman Green. I agree with what you say. But I still 
don’t understand why they don’t. 

Yesterday in the committee a gentleman who is on the Board of 
Education for the District said that they were going to take steps to 
feed the hungry children in the District. He then went on to say 
that the time has come when—I have forgotten his exact words—but 
when we have to. I said I was concerned with the words “you have 
to” what did he mean. He said, the public clamor is now so great. 

Why isn’t there some public clamor—and may I ask Mr. Leonard, 
would your organization, and certainly a very fine organization, 
would it join with this committee in producing clamor for something 
to be done ? 

Mr. Leonarp. I most certainly would, Representative Green. I 
most certainly would. 

Congresswoman GREEN. What could be done by organizations such 
as yours’ How can you alert the people to the needs for producing 
this public clamor. Apparently this is what is necessary at the 
national level to get any legislation through. 

Mr. Leonarp. Maybe I should say this quickly. That your ques- 
tion catches me a little off guard. I don’t profess to be a professional 
in the field of child behavior and the problems that confront juve- 
niles. I suppose I reflect the views of the average layman and look 
for people such as represented in our leadership in the Congress, 
through the type of legislation that you are considering to give that 
type of leadership. 

We know that, for example, local communities, counties, and so 
forth, they just don’t—they don’t have the knowledge; they don’t 
have the wherewithall to do the kind of job that we feel is necessary. 

To repeat again, not being expert, I don’t think that I could give 
an adequate answer to your question. 

Congresswoman GREEN. I would say the same thing to you that I 
said to another representative of a labor group; that I am always 
pleased when labor organizations come to committees and show their 
interest not only in Taft-Hartley or labor-management bills, but also 
in the bills that are before the Congress. 

One such as you refer to in your letter, the depressed area aid, 
school construction, housing, and extension of the minimum wage. 
And you well point out that juvenile delinquency is not an isolated 
problem. We have to do something in these fields. You have later 
in your statement made reference to the drive to balance the budget. 

Would you care to elaborate a little on this? How important is 
balancing the budget this year in relation to these problems that affect 
the lives of so many people ? 

Mr. Lronarp. Personally, Representative Green, I think a ques- 
tion of that nature pales into insignificance as compared against the 
problems. I think we have to generate an understanding that the 
Juveniles of today are going to be the leaders of tomorrow. 

The question of whether or not we have the ability to balance the 
budget as against these problems should be something that is set 
aside because we could be a bankrupt nation intellectually and as far 
as the behavior of citizens is concerned unless we take the necessary 
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steps as has been started in this proposed legislation to correct that kind 
of a situation. 

Congresswoman Green. I don’t have the figures at my fingertips, 
but they are most alarming; in the billions of dollars for the cost of 
crime in this country. 

Isn’t it highly possible that the budget for the next few years may 
be much more unbalanced by this cost of crime than if we spent some 
money now to try to prevent it? 

Mr. Leonarp. Well, we will have an unbalanced Nation in its think- 
ing unless we do something about it. 

Congresswoman Green. Very well put. I would just say thank you 
for taking the time out of your busy schedule to appear before the 
committee. And I hope that you will pursue the idea of creating 
some of this public clamor for doing something in this field with your 
colleagues. 

Mr. Leonarp. Thank you for your kind comments. 

Mr. Danters. No questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Leonard. 

Mr. Leonarp. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxrorr. It is the consensus of opinion of the subcommittee 
that the staff should spend the next days during the recess in working 
on the testimony for the printer. We want the testimony printed 
as soon as it can be printed, together with the insertions for the record 
that we gave this morning, and made available at the very earliest 
possible date in the offices of the members. 

But I hope the staff will do everything within its power within 
the next few days to get published the testimony that we have had up 
until today, or through today. 

Then it is the consensus of opinion of the committee that we will 
hold some additional hearings to cover the points that have not yet 
been covered ; probably short hearings, no more than 2 or 3 days long, 
I hope, after the congressional recess. 

In view of the situation on the House floor, the committee will stand 
adjourned until further call. 

r. Maurice Gersrne. Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn, I would 
like to have it noted on the record that I have appeared before this 
committee voluntarily from its first day of inception and I have 
requested the secretary to have me included for a statement. And I 
have not had the opportunity. I wish this to be on the record, because 
I have informed Mr. Drew Pearson last night that I have not been 
given the oportunity. My name is Dr. Maurice A. Gersing, who has 
spent 35 years in this exact work. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have a copy of your statement ? 

Mr. Gersinc. I gave it to the secretary. And I specifically came 
here to help and inform your committee. And I have had no 
opportunity. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much. We have been pretty busy as 
you have been able to see. 
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(Pursuant to the direction of the chairman, the following documents 
are hereby made a part of the printed record :) 


STATEMENT OF T. Leroy RICHMAN, AgssocraATE Executive Director, AMERICAN 
SocraAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


The American Social Hygiene Association endorses and urges the passage of 
H.R. 3464 and H.R. 772. 

Social hygiene in the United States is concerned with devloping and demon- 
strating programs which strengthen the family and which prepare community 
leadership for overcoming conditions that area hazard to family living. The 
accomplishment of this mission requires research, investigation, and demon- 
stration of program possibilities. Among the specific studies which the associ- 
ation now has underway are 4 research studies in adolescent behavior, a 
national survey of venereal disease, and investigations of vice and related con- 
ditions in 125 cities. 

In 1958, at least 200,000 youngsters under 20 were infected by venereal disease. 
How many more, no one knows. Nor can we estimate the number of sexual 
exposures these infections represent. But certainly the ratio of those exposed 
to those infected is much greater than 1:1. 

Health departments of 22 States, 1 Territory, and 31 cities reported rises in 
venereal disease in the 15-19 age group. Twelve States, one Territory, and 13 
cities reported rising venereal disease in the 10-14 age group. This represents 
a significantly higher number of States and cities reporting increases in teenage 
VD in each of 3 successive years. 

According to Public Health Service data, 1 case of infectious venereal disease 
among persons under 20 years of age was reported every 11 minutes in 1957, 
and the number of cases of infectious syphilis reported in the under 20 age 
group in 1957 was 22 percent higher than in 1956. ’ 

Venereal disease among young people is not an isolated sign of trouble, it 
must be viewed as part of a pattern. Some of the other emerging segments of 
the pattern appear to be increasing—unwed pregnancies at younger ages, increas- 
ing crimes of violence and crimes against property at younger ages, and increas- 
ing teenage susceptibility to peer group authority and morality. Venereal disease 
is one of the symptoms in a syndrome of social illness which has serious implica- 
tions for all of us and which deserves careful study and thoughtful consideration. 

Solution to the problems behind rising venereal disease among teenagers cannot 
be demonstrated at once and with only the information available. For 3 years 
the American Social Hygience Association has been developing studies in 
adolescent behavior which are designed to give insight and understanding to 
educators, parents, and others who are deeply involved with young people and 
their problems. Studies in Los Angeles, St. Louis, and Boston under the direc- 
tion of able behavioral scientists are beginning to yield preliminary data which 
this committee will wish to consider. in drafting legislation for the control of 
delinquency among young people. Among these tentative findings (and they will 
need to be tested more widely before they may be referred to as conclusions) 
are the following: 

(a) Teenagers who trust themsélves and their ability to contribute to others, 
and who have learned to rely on others socially and emotionally are least likely 
to be involved in irresponsible sexual activity. 

(b) Teenagers who have learned to be comfortable in their appropriate sex 
roles (boys who like being boys and wish to be men, and girls who like being 
girls and wish to be women) are least likely to be involved in activities leading 
to indiscriminate sexuality. 

(c) Both boys and girls have a need to discuss serious problems with adults 
who they feel can be helpful—that is to say, trusted. 

(d) Behavior in children is consistent with that of their parents. 

(e) In homes where standards of individual behavior are clearly understood 
pe the authority sustaining them is consistent, there are fewest violations of 
Standards. — 
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In New York City, ASHA is conducting still a fourth study of young people 
under 20 who have been referred to New York City venereal disease clinics for 
diagnosis and/or treatment. This study hopes to describe its subjects; their 
behavior, their relationship with peer groups, institutions and family, in such 
manner as to make possible improved venereal disease education and epidemi- 
ology. Its results are expected to be available to the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth in March of 1960. 

ASHA’s support of this legislation is based primarily on these considera- 
tions: 

(1) There is need for the programs its proposes. Our studies and our investi- 
gators all reveal facets of the problem. We cannot report program to deal with 
it adequately. 

(2) While the program leadership will be governmental, the policymaking 
leadership will be drawn largely from nongovernmental organizations with both 
program and research interests in programs directed toward the control of 
delinquency. This makes for a competent operation under the guidance of 
widely representative and nonofficial, but highly professional policy leadership. 

(3) That the grants will be largely for demonstration and development pur- 
poses. We do not think that grants under the legislation proposed should be 
available for the support of continuing delinquency control programs. We think 
rather that they should be for the purpose of demonstrating program possibili- 
ties in communities where existing official or nonofficial agencies can be expected 
to utilize the demonstration in the development «f their own continuing programs. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS C. CorsrTT, Srk., FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT OF THE TRUE 
CITIZENSHIP NATIONAL UNITED IDEAL CONSTRUCTIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Elliott, and most worthy members of this committee, I, Thomas C. Corbitt, 
founder and president of the True Citizenship Association, do highly appreciate 
the privilege extended to me to appear before this committee in behalf of this 
association to support this great and most worthy effort which deals with juve- 
nile delinquency. This subject carries with it many complex problems yet to be 
solved, such as the cause and cure, and most important, the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 

To these problems, apparently, it is hard to find a solution. They have puzzled 
our top experts who are specialists and who are highly trained to work in such 
fields. Even the many schools, churches, and various organizations that worked 
and are still working with whatever support they may have thus far have failed 
to find the answer to the problems relative to juvenile delinquency. However, 
some good has resulted from such efforts, but much more must be done. 

The bill, H.R. 3464, that was so wisely designed and introduced by the chair- 
man, Mr. Elliott, and is being supported by his coworkers and others, seems 
to be the right kind of bill, designed to “hit the spot.” First, it will offer great 
financial aid, and help workers who are and who may be willing to devote their 
time to working, thinking, and searching for new ideas and new projects that 
may be fitted with necessary equipment to do the job of curbing and preventing 
delinquency. 

If such bill is passed, and I hope it will as soon as possible, so that financial aid 
may be available at an early date, it will stop this terrible pest, stop the acts 
that are ruining and even destroying our children of today who would otherwise 
be good citizens of tomorrow. 

Second, H.R. 3464 is also planned to aid new projects and new ideas, and 
even dormant projects which might have been retarded due to lack of finances. 
Such Federal aid as this bill would give would set up and put into operation 
projects and new ideas, among which may be the very solution to the complex 
problems concerning juvenile delinquency—the cause, the cure, and even the 
prevention. 

Over a period of many years I have been dealing with children in various ca- 
pacities and in many types of services. I have served as a teacher in both public 
and private schools; also I have served as a teacher in churches, as well as 
director of youth recreation department and other departments. I have been 
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actively affiliated with such organizations as the Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts as coun- 
selor, and I am now a member of the commissioner’s youth council. By serving 
in these various capacities, I have been able to study youth and their needs. 

In addition to such contact with children of the public, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of further observation of my own very large family of 11 children, includ- 
ing 7 boys, all of whom have served, and some of whom are still serving, in dif- 
ferent branches of our Nation’s Armed Forces. Each of them made good service- 
men, having served with honor. Through strict parental guidance these boys 
grew to manhood and they were never identified with delinquency. 

I cited this personal case as an example to show how the parent can teach 
and emphasize good citizenship in the homes, while rearing the children and 
also to show that if this method is followed by all parents we would go a long 
way on the road toward prevention of this evil among our youth. This formula 
will work for rich and poor, high and low. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am proud to say in the behalf of the True Citizenship 
Association, Inc., that we stand strong in support of your bill, H.R. 3464, 
designed to provide aid for the control and prevention of juvenile delinquency, 
and we do support all good principles, and every sound effort that will con- 
tribute toward the spread and maintenance of true citizenship in our homes, 
in our communities, and within our Nation. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman and members of this subcommittee since we believe 
that juvenile delinquency has reached its highest peak ever, now is the time 
for the Federal Government to take steps in this connection. We feel that 
the passage of H.R. 3464 immediately will pave the way to a solution. 


(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the hearings were concluded.) 
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